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CHAP. IV. , 

Of Drawbacks;, 



ERCHANTS and manilfaiSiareirs ate not cdn- 
tented with the monopoly of the home market ^ 
but defire likewife the tnoft extenfive foreign fale 
for their goods. Their country has no j urifdi£iion in 
foreign nations^ and therefore can feldom procure 
them any monopoly there. They are generally ob^ 
liged j therefore ^ to content themfelves with petiA 
tioning for certain encouragements to exportatiom 
Of thefe encouragements what are called Diraw^ 
backs feem to be the moft reafonable; To allow 
the merchant to draw back upon exportation^ 
either the whole or a part of whatever excife, or 
inland duty is impofed upon domeitic induftr^i 
W^ ofN. 3. - a . 
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can never occafion the exportation of a greater 
quantity of goods than what would have been ex- 
ported had no duty been impofed. Such encourage- 
ments do not tend to turn towards any particulaif 
employment a greater fliare of the capital of the 
country, than what would go to that employment 
of its own accord, but only to hinder the duty 
from driving away any part of that fliare to other 
employments.. They tend not to overturn that ba- 
lance which naturally eftalpliflies itfelf among all 
the various employments of the fociety ; but to 
hinder it from being.overturned by the duty. They 
tend not to deftroy , but to preferve , what it is in 
moft cafes advantageous to preferve, the natural 
divifion and diftributioh of labor in the fociety. 

The fame thing may be faid of the drawbacks 
upon there-exportation of foreign goods imported; 
which in Great Britain generally amount to by 
moft the largeft part of the duty upon importation. 
By the fecond of the rules , suinexed to the a6l of 
parliament , which impofed , what is now called , 
the old fobfidy , every merchant, whether Englifli 
or alien , was allowed to draw back half that duty 
upon exportation; the Englifli merchant, provided 
the exportation took place within twelve months; 
the alien, provided it took place within nine 
months. Wines, currants, and wrought filks w/src 
the only goods which did not fall within this rule, 
having other and, more advantageous allowance?. 
The duties impcjfed by this a£l of parliament were, 
at that time, the only duties upon the importation 
of foreign goods.. The term within which this, 
and all other drawbacks , could be claimed , was 
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afterwards (by 7 Geo. I. chap. ai. fe£l. 10.) ex- 
tended to three years. 

The duties which have been impofed fmce the 
old fubfidy , are^ the greater part of them, wholly 
drawn back upon exportation. This general rule ^ 
however, is liable to a great number of exceptions, 
and the do£trine of drawbacks has become a much 
lefe fimple matter, than it was at their firft inftitution. 

Upon the exportation of fome foreign goods , of 
which it was expefled that the importation would 
greatly exceed what was neceffary for the home 
confumption, the whole duties are drawn back, 
without retaining even half the old fubfidy. Before 
the revolt of our North -American colonies, we 
had the monopoly of the tobacco of Maryland and 
Virginia. We imported about ninety-fix thoufand 
hogfheads, and the home confumption was not 
fuppofed to exceed fourteen thoufand. To facilitate 
the great exportation which was neceffary, in order 
to rid us of the reft , the whole duties were drawn 
back, provided the exportation took place within 
three years. 

We ftill have, though not altogether, yet very 
nearly, the monopoly of the fugars of our Weft- 
Indian Iflands. If fugars are exported within a 
year, therefore, all the duties upon implortation 
are drawn back , and if exported within three 
years , all the duties , except half the old fubfidy , 
which ftill continues to be retained upon the ex- 
portation of the greater part of goods. Though 
the importation of fugar exceeds , a good deal , 
what i$ neceffary for the home Confumption , the 
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excefs 18 inconfiderable , in comparifon of what it 
ufed to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular obje£ls of the jca- 
loufy; of our own manufa£iurers , are prohibited 
to be imported for home confumption. They may, 
however, upon paying certain duties, be imported 
and Warehoufed for exportation. But upon fuch 
exportation , no part of thefe duties are drawn 
back. Our manufaflurers are unwilling, it feems, 
tiiat even this reftrifled importation fhould be en* 
couraged , and are afraid left fome part of thefe 
goods fhould be flolen out of the warehoufe , and 
thus come into competition with their own. It is 
under thefe regulations only that we can import 
wrought filks , French cambrics and lawns , cai- 
licoes painted , printed , flained , or died , 8cc. 

We are unwilling even to be the carriers of 
French goods , and chufe rather to forego a profit 
to ourfelves, than to fuffer thofe, whom we con- 
fider as our enemies , to make any profit by our 
means. Not only half the old fubfidy , but the 
fecond twenty-five per cent. , is retained upon the 
exportation of all French goods. 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old 
fubfidy, the drawback allowed upon the exporta- 
tion of all wines amounted to a great deal more 
ihan half the duties which were, at that time, 
paid upon their importation ; and it feems , at that 
time, to have been the obje£) of the legiHature to 
give fomewhat more than ordinary encouragement 
to the carrying trade in wine. Several of the other 
duties too , whichf were impofed 9 either at the 
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;&me time , or fubfeqnent to the old fubfidy ; 
what 18 called the additional duty , the new fubfidy^ 
the one-third and two-thirds fubfidies , the impoft 
169Q, the coinage on wine, were allowed to be 
wholly drawn back upon exportation. All thofe 
duties, however, except the additional duty and 
impoft 169Q, being paid down .in ready money, 
upon importation , the intereft of fo large a fum 
occaiioned an expenfe , which made it unreafonable 
to expe£i any profitable carrying trade in this article^ 
Only a part, therefore, of the duty called the 
impoft on wine , and no part of the twenty-five 
pounds the ton upon French wines , or of the duties 
impofed in 174^, in 1763, and in 1778, were 
allowed to be drawn back upon exportation. The. 
two impofts of five per cent., impofed in 1779, 
and 1781^ upon all the former duties of cuftoms, 
beitig allowed to be wholly drawn back upon the 
exportation of all other goo'ds , were likewife allow- 
ed to be drawn back upon that of wine. The laft 
duty that has been particularly impofed upon wine; 
that of 17 80, is allowed to be wholly drawn back, 
an indulgence , which , when fo many heavy 
duties are retained , mod probably could never oc-r 
cafion the exportation of a fingle ton of wine^ 
Thefe rules take place with regard to all places of 
lawful exportation, except the Pritifli colorues in 
America. 

The 1 5 th Charles 11^ chap- 7. called an afl for 
the encouragement of trade, had given Great Britain 
tl)e monopoly of fupplying the colonies with ajl 
the commodities qf the growth or manu&<^ure of 
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Europe; and confequently with wines. In a country 
of fo extenfive a coaft as our North-American and 
Welt-Indian colonies, where our authority wa$ 
always fo very (lender , and where the inhabitants 
were allowed to carry out, in their own fhips, 
their non-enumerated commodities, at firft, to all 
parts of Europe , and afterwards , to all parts of 
Europe South of Cape Finifterre , it is not very 
probable that this monopoly could ever be much 
refpefled; and they probably, at all times, found 
meansofbringingbackfomecargo from the countrieg 
to which they were allowed to carry out one. They 
feem , however, to have found fome difficulty in 
importing European wines frqm the places of their 
growth, and they could not well import them 
from Great Britain , where they were loaded 
with many heavy duties, of which a Confiderable 
part was not drawn back upon exportation. 
Madeira wine, not being an European commodity, 
could be -imported direflly into America and the 
Welt-Indies, countries which , in all their non-^ 
enumerated commodities, enjoyed a free trade to 
the ifland of Madeira, Thefe circumftances had 
probably introduced that general tafte for Madeira 
wine , which our officers found eftablifhed in all 
our colonies at the commencement of the war, 
which began in 1755, artd which they brought 
back with them to the mother-country, where that 
wine had not been much in falhion before. Upon 
the conclufion of that war, in 1763 ( by the 4th 
Geo.' HI. Chap. i5. SefX. ict. ) , all the duties, 
except 3 /* 10^. were allowed to bp drawn back^ 
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npon the exportation to ihe tolonies of all winfes ^ 
except French wines , t6 the commerce and con- 
lumption of which, national prejndice would* 
allow no fort of encouragement. The period be- 
tween the granting df thrt indulgence and the 
revolt of onr North -Ameirrcan colonies was pro- 
bably too fliort to admit 6( any confiderabb change 
in the cuftoms of thofe countries. '- 

The fame afl, which ^ in jlie drawbadc upon 
all wines , except French wines , thus favored the 
colt)nies fo much more th&h other countries; in 
thofe, upon thegreaterpfart of other commodities, 
favored them much lelfe Upon the exportation of 
the greater part of commodities to other (Countries, 
half the old fubftdy was dfawn back. But this law 
enabled , that no part of that duty fliouldbedrawn 
back upon the exportation to the colonies of any 
commodities, of the growth or manufadiure either 
of Europe or the Eaft Indies, e)ccept wines, white 
callicoes and muflins; • > •'' 

Drawbacks were , perhaps , originally granted 
for the enconragementoflhe carrying trade,, which- 
as the freight of the fliips is frequently paid by 
foreigners in money , Was ftlppbfed to be peculiarly 
fitted for brining gold and filverirfto the country. 
But though IK* carrying ti^e certainly defervet 
no peculiar encouragen^ent, though the motive of 
the inftitbtibn was , perhaps* , abundantly foolifh, 
the inflitutioriitfeiffeemsreafonable enough. Such 
drawbacks fcanriot force into this tr^de a greater 
Ihare of the capital of the country than what 
would have gone to it of it^ own accord , had 
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^ere been no duties upon importation. Th«y 
only prevent its bei^g excluded altogether by. 
thofe -duties. The carrying trade , though it 
def^rv^s.^Q preferences, ought; not to be precluded, 
tut to be left free l^e. all other trades. It is a 
n^ceiTary refource.for thofe capitals which cannot; 
find employment either in the agriirulture or in the 
manufaflures of the q^ntry , either in its home^ 
tf^d^iO^in its !&>reign trade of confumption. . 

The revenue of the ^iloms ^ inftead offuffering, 
pito|its . from fu^h drawbacks, by that part of th^ 
duty which is^retained. If the whole duties ha4 
b^en retained , tjbe foreign goods upon which 
they are paid , could feldon;^ have been exported, 
Hpr; confequently imported, for want of a market. 
The duties, therefore, of which a part is retained, 
would never have been paid, 
' TheCe reafons feem fufficiently to juftify draw-, 
l^aclcsi .and, would juftify them, though the whole 
duties , whether upon the produce of domeftic. 
induftry , or upon . ^rMgn goods , w^re always 
draw4:i back upor^ exportation. The revenue of 
exqiff' would in this i^afe^ indeed fu|fer a little,, 
and that of the cuftoip$ a good deal more ; but 
the^natural balance of inditiilry ,.the na^pral divifion 
and diftribution of labor, which is always more 
Oj^.leJ^.difturbed by fuch duties, would b^ more 
nearly re-eftablilhed by fuch a regulation. 

Tb^f?^ 'reafons,, however, will juftify dra>vback8' 
only ;fipQn exporting goods to thofe countries 
which' are altogether foreign and independent, not: 

%Q thofe i^wliicih. ctur ipe^chwt? apd. pi5inuf<iflyrey% 
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enjoy a monopoly. A drawback, for example, 
upon the exportation of European goods to our 
American colonies, will not always occafion a 
greater exportation than what would have taken 
place without it. By means of the monopoly which 
our merchants and manufaAurers enjoy there , the 
fame quiTntity might frequently, perhaps, befent 
thither, though the whole duties were retained^ 
The drawback, therefore, may frequently be. 
pure lofs to the revenue of excife and cuftomsf 
"Without altering the ftate of the trade , or render**, 
ing it in any refpei^ more exteniive. How far 
fpch drawbacks can be juftified , as a proper encou^ 
jragement to the induftry of our colonies , or how 
far it is advantageous to the mother-country, that 
they ibould be exempted from taxes which are 
paid by all the reft of their fellow*fnbjefls, will 
appear hereafter when I come to treat of colonies. 
Drawbacks, however., it.muft always be un-t 
derftood , are ufeful only in thofe cafes in which • 
the goods for the exportation of which they are . 
given , are really exported to fome foreign coun-<i. 
try ^ and i^ot . clandeftinely re*imported into our 
own, Th«(t fome drawbacks, particularly thofe 
upon tobacco, have frequently been abufed ia 
this numner, and have given occafion to many 
frauds equally hurtful bpth to the revenue and to 
^e fair tf ader , is w^U known. 
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C H A P. V, 



OJ Bounties. 



B 



O U N T I E S upon exportation aire , in Greaf 
Britain, frequently petitioned for, and fometimes 
granted to the produce of particular branches of 
domefticinduftry. By means of them our merchants 
and manufacturers , it is pretended , will be enabled 
to fell their goods as cheap , or cheaper than their 
rivals in the foreign market. A greater quantity^ 
it is faid , will thus be exported , and thb balance 
of trade confequently turned more in favor of 
our own country. We cannot give our workmen 
a monopoly in the foreign , as we have done in 
the home market. We cannot force foreigners to 
buy their goods , as %v?b have done our own coun- 
trymen. The next beft expedient, it has been 
thought, therefore i is to pay- them for buying. 
It is in this manner that the mercantile fyftem 
propofes to enrich the whole country, and to put' 
money into all our pockets by means of the 
balance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to 
thofe branches of trade only which cannot be 
carried on without them. But every branch of 
trade in which the merchant can fell his goods 
for a price which replaces to him , with the ordi^ 
nary profits of flock, the whole capital employed 
in preparing and fending them to market, can be 
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carried on without a bounty. Every fuch branch 
is evidently upon a level with all the other 
branches of trade which are carried on without 
bounties , and cannot therefore require one more 
than they. Thofe trades only require bounties in 
which the merchant is obliged to fell his goods for 
3, price which does not replace to him his capital ^ 
together with the ordinary profit ; or in which ho 
is obliged to fell them for lefs than it really cbftt 
him to fend them to marker. The bounty is given 
in order to make up this lofs , and to encourage 
liim to continue , or perhaps to begin, a trade of 
which the expenfe is fuppofed to be greater than 
the returns, of which every operation eats up a 
part of the capital employed in it, and which is of 
fuch a nature, that, if all other trades refembled it, 
there would foon be no capital left in the country. 
The trades , it is to be obferved , which aret" 
carried on by means of bounties, are the only 
ones which can be carried on between two na- 
tions' for any confiderable time together, in fuch 
a manner as that one of them fhall always and 
regularly lofe, or fell its goods for lefs than it 
really cofts to fend them to market. But if the 
bounty did not repay to the merchant what he 
would otherwife lofe upon the price of his goods, 
his own intereft would foon. oblige him to em- 
ploy his (tock in another way , or to find out a 
trade in which the price of the goods would 
replace to him , with the ordinary profit , the capi- 
tal employed in fending them to market. The 
effeft of bounties , like that of all the other 
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expedients of the mercantile fyftem, can only be to> 
force the trade of ^ country into a channel much 
lefs advantageous than that in which it would 
naturally run of its own accord. 

The ingenious and well - informed author of 
the tra£is upon the corn trade has fliown very 
clearly , th^t lince the bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of corn was fird eftabliflied , the price of the 
corn exported , valued moderately enough , has 
exceeded that of the corn imported, valued very 
high , by a much greater fum than the amount of 
the whole bounties which have been paid during 
that period. This ,„ he imagines , upon the true 
principles of the mercantile fyftem , is a clear 
proof that this forced corn trade is beneficial to 
the nation; thevalueof the exportation exceeding 
that of the importation by a much greater fum 
Aan the whole extraordinary expenfe which the 
public has been at in order to get it export^. He 
does not confider that this extraordinary expenfe, 
or the bounty , is the fmalleft part of the expenfe 
which the exportation of (jorn really cofts the 
fociety. The capital which the farmer employed 
in raifmg it, muft likewife be taken into the ac« 
count; Unlefe the price of the corn when fold ^n 
the foreign markets replaces, not only the bounty, 
but this capital, together with the ordinary profits 
offtock, the faciety is a lofer by the difference , 
ex the national ftock is fo much diminiibed. But: 
the very reafon fox which it has been thought 
neceffary to gra,nt ^ bounty , is the fuppo(ed iq-. 
fpfficiency of|the^ price to, do thi%. 
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The average price of com , it has been faid , 
has fallen confiderably fmce the eftablifliment of 
the bounty. That the average price of com began 
to fall fomewhat towards the end of the lall 
century , and has continued to do fo during the 
courfe of the fixty-four firft years of the prefent ^ 
I have already endeavoured to fhow. But this 
event, fuppofmg it to be as real as I believe it 
to be, mufthave happened in fpite of the bounty, 
and cannot poflibly have happened in confe- 
quence of it. It has happened in France, as well 
as in England , though in, France there was, not 
only no bounty, but, till 1764, the exportation 
of corn was fubje£led to a general prohibition. 
This gradual fall in the average price of grain ^ 
it is probable, therefore, is ultimately owing neither 
to the one regulation nor to the other , but to 
that gradual and infenfible rife in the real value 
of filver , which , in the firft book of this difcourfe, 
I have endeavoured to fhow has taken place in 
the general market of Europe , during the courfe 
of the prefent century. It feems to be altogether 
impoffible that the bounty could ever contribute 
to lower the price of grain. 

In years of plenty , it has already been ob** 
ferved, the boupty , by occafioning an extraor- 
dinary exportation , necelTarily keeps up the price 
of corn in the home market above what it would 
naturally fall to. To d^ fo was the avowed 
purpofe of the inftitution. In years of fcarcity , 
though the bounty is Jrequently fufpended, yet 
the great exportation which it occafions in years 
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of plenty , muft frequently hinder more or left 
the plenty of one year from relieving the fcarcity of 
another. Both in years of plenty , and in years of 
Scarcity, therefore, the bounty neceffarily tends 
to raife the money price of corn fomewhat higher 
than it otherwife would be in the home market. 

That , in the aflual ftate of tillage , the bounty 
muft necefl^rily have this tendency, will not, 
I apprehend , be difputed by any reafonable 
perfon. Bat it has been thought by many |>eople 
that it tends to encourage tillage , and that in 
two different ways; firft, by opening a more 
extenfive foreign market to the com of the for- 
mer , it tends , they imagine , to increafe the 
demand for , and confequently the production of 
that commodity, and fecondly, by fccuring to 
him a better price than he could otherwife expert 
in the artual ftate of tillage, it tends , they fuppofe , 
to encourage tillage. This double encourage- 
ment muft , they imagine , in a long period of 
years, occafion fuch an Jncreafe in the produflion 
of corn, as may lower its price in the home market , 
much more than the bounty can raife it, in the 
artual ftate which tillage may , at the end of that 
period , happen to be in. 

I anfwer, that whatever extenfion of the 
foreign market can be occafioned by the bounty , 
muft , in every particular year , be altogether at 
the expenfe of the home markets ; as every bufhel 
of corn which is exported by means of the bounty ; 
and which would not have been exported 
without the bounty , would have ris^mained in the 
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home market to increafe the confumption , and to 
lower the price of that commodity. The corn 
bounty , it is to be obfelrved , as well as every 
bounty upon exportation, impofes two different 
taxes upon the people ; firft , the tax which they 
are obliged to contribute , in order to pay the 
bounty; and fecondly, the tax which arifes from 
the advanced price of the commodity in the home 
market, and which, as the whole body of the 
people are purchafers of corn , muft , in this par- 
ticular commodity , be paid by the whole body of 
the people. In this particular commodity, therefore, 
this fecond tax is by much the heavieft of the two. 
Let us fuppofe that , taking one year with another, 
the bounty of five {hillings upon the exportation of 
the quarter of wheat , raifes the price of that 
commodity in the home market only fixpence 
the buihel, or four (hillings the quarter, higher 
than it otherways would have been in the a6)ual 
ftate of the crop. Even upon this very mode- 
rate fuppofition , the great body of the people , 
over and above contributing the tax which pays 
the bounty of five (hillings upon every quarter 
of wheat exported , muft pay another of four 
(hillings upon every quarter which they them- 
felves confume. But, according to the very well- 
informed author of the trails upon the cbrut- 
trade , the average proportion of the corn ex? 
ported to that confumed at home , is not more 
than that of one to thirty -one. For every five 
ihillings, therefore, which they contribute to the 
payment of the firft tax, they muft contribute fi^ 
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ponnds four killings to the payment of the fe^onidf^ 
So very heavy a tax upon the firft necefftry of 
life , muft either reduce the fubfiftence of the 
laboring poor, or it muft occafion fome augmenta-^ 
tion in their pecuniary wages , proportionable to 
that in the pecuniary price of their fubfiftence^ 
So far as it operates in the one way ^ it muft 
reduce the ability of the laboring poor to educate 
and bringuptheirchildren, and muft, fofar, tend 
to reftrain the population of the country. So fat 
'as it operates in the other, it muft reduce the 
ability of the employers of the poor^ to employ fo 
great a number as they otherwife might do , and 
muft , fo far , tend to reftrain the induftry^f tho 
country. The extraordinary exportation of corn j 
therefore , occafioned by the bounty , not only ^ 
in every particular year, diminiihes the home, 
juft as much as it extends the foreign market and 
confumption, but, by reftraining the population 
and induftry of the country, its final tendency ii 
to ftunt and reftrain the gradual extenfion of the 
home market; and thereby, in the long run, 
rather to diminifh , than to augment , the whole 
market and confumption of corn. 

This enhancement of the money price of com^ 
however, it haibeen thought, by rendering that 
commodity more profitable to the farmer, muft 
neceffarily encourage its produ£lion. 

I anfwer , that this might be the cafe if the 
eSe{\ of the bounty was to raife the real price 
of corn , or to enable the farmer , with an equal 
quantity of it 9 to maintain a greater numbef 

of 
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of laborers in the fame manner, whether liberal ) 
moderate y or fcanty, that other laborers are 
commonly maintained in his neighbourtiood. 
But neithjsr the bounty , it is evident, nor any« * 
other human inftitution , can have any fuch 
effe6iv It is not the real , but the nominal price 
of com , which can in any confiderable degree be 
affefled by the bounty. And though the tax which 
that inftitution impofes upon the whole body of 
the people, may be very burdenfome to thofe 
who pay it , it is of very little advantage to thofe 
who receive it. 

The real eife6l of the bounty is not fo much 
to raife the real value of com, as to degrade the 
real value of filver; or to make an equal quantity 
of it exchange for a fmaller quantity , not only of 
com, but of all other home-made, commodities: 
for the money price of com regulates that of all 
other home-made commodities. 

It regulates the money price of labor, which 
mull always be fuch as to enable the laborer to 
purchafe a quantity of com fufficieYit to maintain 
him and his family either in the liberal , moderate^ 
or fcanty manner in which the advancing Aation- 
sury , or declining circnmftances of the fociety 
oblige his employers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money price of all the other 
parts of the rude produce of land , which , in 
every period of improvement , muft bear a cer- 
tain proportion to that of c6rn , though this 
proportion is different in different period?. It 
regulates , for example , the money price of grafs 
fV. of M 3. % 
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and hay , of batcher^s meat , of horfes , and the 
maintenance of horie» , of land carriage confe« 
quently , or of the greater part of the inland 
commerce of the country. 

By regulating the money price of all the other 
parts of the rude produce of land ^ it regulates 
that of the materials of almoft all. manufa6hire8.. 
By regulating the money price of labor, it regu- 
lates that of manufacturing art and induftry. And 
by regulating both, it regulates that of the complete 
monufaAure. The money price of labor, and of 
every thing that is the produce either of land or 
labor, tputl necel&rily either rife or fall in pro- 
portion to the money price of com. 

Though in confequence of the bounty, there* 
fore , the farmer fliould be enabled to fell his com 
for four (hilling the bufliel inftead of three and 
fixpence , and to pay his landlord a money rent 
proportionable to this rife in the money price of 
his produce ; yet if, in confequence of this rife 
in the price of com , four ihillings will purchafe 
no more home-made goods of any other kind 
than three and fixpence would have done before, 
neither the circumftances of the farmer, northofe 
of the landlord , will be much mended by this 
change. The fkrmer will not be able to culti- 
vate much better: the landlord will not be able 
to live much better. In the purchafe of foreign 
commodities this enhancement in the pripe of 
^otn may give them fome little advantage. In 
that of home-made commodities it can give th^nn 
none at all. And almoft th? wholcf expenfe of 
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Ae farmer , and the for greater part even of that 
of the landlord , is in home-made commdditiesi 

That degradation in the value of filver which 
18 the efFe^ of the fertility of the mines , which 
operates equally , or very near equally , throtigh 
the greater part of the commercial World , is 2I 
matter of very little confequence to any particular 
country. The confeqnent rife of all money prices^ 
though it does not make thofe who receive them 
jfeally richer , does not make them really poorer. 
A fervice of plate becomes really cheaper , and 
every thing elfe remains precifely of the fame real 
value as before. 

But that degradation in the value of filvef 
which, being the eSe(\ either of the peculiar 
fituation , or of the political inftitutions of a parti- 
Gular country ^ takes place cHily in that country ^ 
IS a matter of v^y great confequence , which ^ 
far from tending to make any body really richer, 
tends to make every body really poorer. The 
rife in the money price c^all commodities, which 
is in this cafe peculiar to that country , tends to 
difcourage more or lefs every fort of induftry which 
is carried on within it, and to enable foreign 
nations , by fumiihing almoft all forts of goods fot 
a fmaller quantity of filver than its own workmen 
Cam afford to do, to tmderfeU them , not oiily in 
the foreign, btit even in the home market. 

it is the peculiar fituation of Spain and Portu-« 
gal as proprietors of the mines , to be the diflri' 
bntors of gold and filver to all the other countries 
of £Qrope4 Thofe metab otigl^t naturally ^ therefore^ 
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tx> be fomewhat cheaper in Spain and Portagal* 
than in any other part of Europe. The difference, 
however^ ihould be no more than the amonnt 
of the freight and enfurance; and, on account of 
the*great value and^fmall bulk of thofe metals , 
their freight is no great matter , and their enfur- 
ance is the fame as that of any other goods of 
equal value. Spain and Portugal^ therefore, could 
fuffer very little from their peculiar fituation, if 
they did not aggravate ^its d^fad vantages by their 
political infticutions. 

Spain by taxings and Portugal by prohibiting 
the exportation of gold and filver, load that ex- 
portation with the expenfe of fmuggling , and 
raife the value of thofe metals in other countries 
fo much more above what it is in their own, by 
the whole amount of this expenfe. When yoa 
dam up a ftream of wa^er , as foon as the dam 
is full f as much water muft run over the dam- 
head as if there was no dam at all. The prohibition 
of exportation cannot detain a greater quantity 
of gold and filver in Spain and Portugal than 
what they can aiford to employ , than what the 
annual produce of their land and labor will allow 
them to employ, in coin, plate, gilding, and 
other ornaments of ^old and filver. When they 
bave got this quantity , the dam is full , and the 
whole ftream which flows in afterwards muft run 
over. The annual exportation of gold and filver 
from Spain and Portugal accordingly is , by all 
2^:counts, notwithftanding thefe reftraints, very 
near equal to the whole annual importation. As, 



^ 
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<hte water, however, mnft always be deeper be- 
liind the dam-head than before it, fo the quantity 
o( gold and filver which thefe refiraihts detain 
in Spain and Portugal muft, in proportion- to the 
annual produce of their land and labor-, be greater 
than what is to be, found in other countries. 
The higher and ftronger the dam -head ,. the 
greater mull be the difference in the depth of 
•water before and behind it. The higher the tax, 
the higher the penalties with which the prohi- 
bition is guarded , the more vigilant and feveiie 
the police which looks after the executicki of the 
law, the' greater muft be the diiferenee ' in- the 
proportion of gold land filver to the ahntial piro- 
duce of the land and labor of Spain and Por* 
tugal , and te that of othet : countries. It is faid 
accordingly to be Very corifiderable , and that 
you frequently find there a profufion of plate in 
hotifea, where there is nothing elfe which would, 
in other' countries, be thought foi table or cor- 
rdpondent to this fort of magnificence; Th^ 
clieapnefs of goM and filver , or what is the' fame 
thing, the dearnefs of all commodities, which is 
the ' Hec^ftflary eSeS, of this . redundancy of the 
precious metals , difeourages both the^gtricultui^ 
and manufactures of- Spain and Portugal , and 
-enables fc^eign nations to fupply them with many 
forts^ of rude , and with almoft all forts of manu- 
faClured produce , for a finaller quantity of goM 
and filver than what they themfelves can either 
raife or make them for at home. Th6 tax and 
prohibition operate in two different ways. They 
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not only lower very much the value -of the 
precious metals in Spain and Portugal, but by 
jdetaining there a certain quantity oi th6fe metals 
which wobW otherwife flow over other countries, 
]they keep up their value in thofe other countries 
fomewh^t above what it otherwife woqld be , and 
thereby give thofe countries a double advantage 
^n their commerce ^ith Spain and Portu^l. 
Open the flood-gates ,. aild there will prefently be 
Jesfs water above^ and more below, the<iam-head, 
|in4 It >viill foon ^ome ^o a level in both places. , 
Jif mpvie the tax and the prohibition , $Lnd as the 
l^iiiai|.tity>fof gold and filvec will dimiinfli confider- 
^bly.in :Spa^in and Portngal, To it will increftfe 
JComewh^t in other countries , and the value of 
thofe Bjet^ls, their proportion to the luiQu^l pro- 
doce. pf Ignd and hhpT/y will foon.feottJe to a 
levels or very near to a .levfel,.in all. The lofe 
ilvhiaU^Spiiia 4>id Portpgal could fuftatn by this 
lexpqrfation of jthek gold and filver> would be 
altogether nominal and imaginaty. Tiie nominal 
value ,of their goods , and of the annual produoe 
pf their land and labor, would feU> 5^d. would 
be eiipreffied or repr^fentfed by a fmalter ^quantity 
of iilver than before : but tteir real value iVoul4 
be the fame as before, and would, be iuffieient to 
liuMiatain, command, and employ, the&me<fuan- 
tity pf labor. As the nonpiiAAl value of their goods 
would fall , the real value <^f what xen^ined of 
their gold and filv^ would rife, and a fmaller 
quantity of thofe int^etals would anfwer all the 
i^m^ purpofes of qomoai^tKre and circulation which 
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liad employed a greater qnamity before. The^oM 
and filver which would go abroad lyopld nptgp 
abroad for nothing, hm wpuld bring back an 
equal value of good# 9C;4bme kind or another* 
Thofe good^ too woql4 i>Qt b^ all matters of nierr 
luxury and expenfe ^ to j>0^o;ifumed by idle people 
vrho produce nothiiag io/^ttum for their coaru^il^ 
tion. As the real wealth wA revenue of idle 
' people would not be augoiwted by tbit extraov- 
dinary exportatipn of gold ^nd filver , fg aeit^ 
would their confmnption he moch augmented by 
it. Thofe goods wpuld » pcc^iably , the gine^tar 
part of them , and cer^ii^ly fome p?rt of them » 
confift in materials , tpolp » m4 provifioos , &r ^ 
employment and ntiiiintenai)^ of induftriom peo- 
ple, who would reproduce, with a profit, tim 
full valoe of their jcpofumptioa. A part of the 
dead ftock of the foeiety would *thn$ be turned 
into a£live i^ck., und w^uld put into siotton a 
^eater quaiitiity of indulky J^M had teeil em^ 
ployed, before. Thn ^UMU^l pmdtife of tjietr hxtd 
and labor would immadiately b« augt^entdd m 
litde , and in a few ye^n wofild , pcioihably , be 
augmented a great 4^1; ^^^ induftry being thus 
believed from one of tb^ moft oppreillve b^ens 
which U at prefent labors undf r. 

The bounty upon the expprtattoa of ecmi 
neeeffarily operates exai^y in the fiime way ato 
this abfurd policy of Spam ahd Portugal, What-* 
ever be the a£lual ftate of tillage, it renders ow 
corn fiimewhat dearer i^ the home mdr&et than it 
otherwi^ would be in t3»% ftate 9 andi^m^^^tot 
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che&per in the foreign ; and as the average money 
price of com regulates more or lefs that of all 
other commodities, it loWers the value of filver 
•confiderably in the one, a^id tends to raife it a 
little in the other. It ^enables foreigners, the 
Dutch in particular, -tiot duly to eat our corn 
cheaper than they otlfe»u4fe could do, but fome- 
ittke$ to eat it cheaper than even -our own people 
can do'upo^ the fame occafions ; as we are aflured 
by an exeellent authority , that of Sir Matthew 
Decker, ft hinders our own workmen from fur- 
nifliing their goods fot fo (biall a quantity of filver 
as they otherwife mi^t do ; tod enables the Dutch 
to furnifli their*s fo^ a^fmaller. It tends to render 
ouirmfanufa£lures fomewhat dearer in every market, 
and> their's femewhat i^heapc* thian they otherwife 
would l>e, aiid oonfequently t6 give their induftry 
a double advantage over our awn. 

■The^feounty, as-it raifes iri the home market, 

not fo nituch the r^al^l the nominal price of our 

0orhj as it augments;, not the quantity of labor 

%v)iich a .4::ertairi Jjuantity of corn can maintain 

ahdr^tnp'toy ,. but only th^ quantity of filver 

nwfMch it 'Will exchange fbr^ it difcourages our 

manufactures , without rendering any confiderable 

fervice either to our farmers cfr couritry gentle- 

'men. It puts , indeed , ' a little more money 

into thd' potkets of ^ both, and it will perhaps be 

-fomewhat difficult ti> *pei:fuade the greater part 

of them that thi^ is not rendering them a very 

confiderable fervice. Bnt if thfe money finks in 

its value, in the quantity <^ labor, provifions^. 
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and home-made commodities of all diffifirctit 
kinds which it is capable of purchafmg, as much 
as it rifes in its quantity , the fervice will be little 
more than nominal and imaginary. 

There is, perhaps, but one fet of men in the 
whole commonwealth to whom the bounty either 
was or could be efientially ferviceable. Thefe were 
the corn merchants , the exporters and importers 
of com. In years of plenty the bounty neceffarily 
occafioned a greater exp;ortation than would other- 
wife have taken place ; and by hiildering the plenty 
of one year from relieving the fcarcity of another, 
it occafioned in years of feaircity a greater import- 
ation than would otherwife have been neceflary. 
It increafed the bufineft of the corh' merchant in 
both ; and in years of fcarcity, it notdrtly enabled 
him to import a greater quantity / btit toTell it 
for a better price , and confequently Withagr^te^ 
profit than he could otherwife have made , if the 
plenty of one year had not been tlidre or left 
hindered from relieving the fcarcity iaff anc^er. 
It is in this fet of men, iiccordingly , that I have 
obferved the greateft zeal for the continuance ^ 
renewal of the bounty. 

Our country gentlemen, when they impofe4 
the high duties upon the importation ctf foreign 
corn , which in times of moderate plenty s^tnount 
to a prohibition , and when they eftabliibed tJie 
bounty, leem to have imitated the condti6) of 
our manufaflurers. By the one inftitotion , they 
fecured to themfelves the monopoly 'of the home 
market, *and by the other they -^prfipvoaikd 
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to prevent that market from ever being ovep- 

Aocked with their commodity. By both they 

endeavoured to raife its real value , in the fame 

manner as our manu&61urers had , by the like 

ii)(limtionS| raifed the real value of many different 

fiorts of manufactured goods. They did not perhaps 

attend to the. great and efiential differencjs which 

nature haseAabliflied between corn and almofl 

^very other fort of goods. When , either by thp 

monopoly ^Ct the. home market ^ or by a bounty 

upon exportation, you enable our woollen or linen 

.mannfei^urerd to fell their goods for fomewhat ^ 

bettf^ pric^Tthgn they pth^rwife could get fpr 

them f you Jiaife, , not only the nominal , but the 

real price of : thofe goods. You render thenfi 

^tjivalentt to* a greatei; quantity of labor and 

fobflAenceff you increafe not only the nominal^ 

Jbnt the j^eal profit , the r^al wealth and revenue 

*of thofe ik3^^J9iu|a^urarft ^ .and you enable them either 

.to live better themfelves, or to employ a greater 

.quimtity j^f Ifibor in thofe particular manufa6hiref. 

You (really encourage thofe manufadlures , aijcl 

dire^ toWi^ds them a greater quantity of the 

induftry of the country , than what would probably 

jgo torthfoa^c^ its.own. accord. But when by 

4he like ijijiAkutionfr you raife the nominal or 

^ncmey-price^ of corn , you do ^ot raife its real 

value*. You do not increafi^ the real wealth « the 

real . rev^a4it either of our farmers pr country 

^gentlem69« : : You dp not encourage the growdi af 

oottr, becmif^y'W dp not fB^abi^tt^in to naaintajn 

aJldeiiq^oy^n^e^aborfoifi^raifix^iF* The nature 
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of things has ftamped upmi com a real value 

which clnnot be altered by merely altering its 

money price, ^o bounty upon exportation ^ no 

monopoly of the home market , can raife that 

value. The freeft competition cannot lower it. 

/Through the wod^in general that value is equal 

to the quantity w labor which it can maintain, 

and in every particular place it is equal to . the 

quantity oflabor which it oan maintain in the wdy^ 

whether liberal^ moderate, or icanty, in whieh 

labor is comm<mly maintained in that place. 

Woollen or linen, cloih tare not. the regulating 

commodities by whieh the. teal value of all other 

commodities muft be finally meafiired land detes- 

mined; com is. The ];eal value of e^ery other 

commodity is finally: meafui^ed and deibermined by 

the proportion which ^ its average mteiey price 

bears to the average money price of corn. The 

Jfeal lvalue of com doesr «ot vary With tfeofe 

variations in its average money pride ; which 

TcHnetimes occor firont one century to axiotfaer. It 

is the real value erf filvier; which vaxi^ with them. 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home- 

m&de:connncKiity arerliaUe y firft , to, thart general 

.t)bje£lion which may 'be made to all the different 

expediaEtts of tilte meccantilefyftemif ifae objection 

. of forcing (bme part oi th^ induftry of tlHS country 

into a channelieft advancageons than tbat^in which 

•it wouldt!Ufi of itft own accord ': and, fecondly^ 

fto thepartioularaubjedion of forcing it ^i not ony 

^iatiorra. channel diat kSeis adrantagecmi^ lotUt iiico 

nhxt lis aidaaUqf idi fa duli m tageo^^ i3bim\ tcade 
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M^hich cstnilot be carried on but by means of a 

bounty being neceflarily a lofing trade. The bounty 

upoil the exportation ' of corn is liable to this 

further obje Aion , that it can in no refped promote 

the railing of that particular commodity of which 

it \va9 meant to encourage th«Bpodu£tion. When 

our country gentlemen ^ there Iwe , demanded the 

eflabKflmient of the bounty, though they a£ieki in 

•imitation of our merchants and manu&£turers, 

they did not a£l ivith that complete comprehenfion 

• of their own intereft which commonly dire£b the 

conduA of thofe two other orders > of people. 

They loaded the public revenucf with a very 

confiderable expenfe ; they impofed a very heavy 

^ax up<m the whole body of the people ; but they 

did not, in any fehfible degree, increafe the real 

value of their own commodity f and by lowering 

fomewhat the real value of filver , they difeouraged, 

in fome degree, the genial induflry ofthe'country, 

and, inilead of advancing,. retarded more or lefs 

the improvement of thekr own lands, which - 

neceflarily depends u|>oathe general induftry of 

the country. - j . , : 

To encouidge. the production of any coijmio- 
dity, a bounty upon^ produfiiooy . one ifaould 
imagine, would have a more cfire6i operation, 
than one upon exporcatioh. It; would, ibefides, 
iilipofe only one tax upQnfrthepeb|)le ,:>^3it which 
they muli contribute in opdec^'pay tfael>ounty. 
IhAead of raiiihg, it> iwbiild -t^^ to lower the 
price t)f the' commodity Sa the home . market ; 
"and thereby, inilead x)f imi>6fing a ifecond , tax 
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open the people , it might , at lead , in part^ repay . 
them for what they had contriboted to the firlt. 
Bounties upon produflion, however, have been 
very rarely granted. The prejudices eAabliflied by. 
the commercial fyftem have taught us to believe, 
that national wealth arifes more immediately from 
exportation than from produ Aion. It has been mc^e 
favored accordingly, as the more immediate means 
of bringing money into the country. Bounties 
upon production , it has been faid too , have been 
found by experience more liable to frauds than 
thofe upon exportation^ How far this is true, I 
know not. That bounties upon exportation have 
been abufed to many fi:audulent purpofes , is very 
well known. But it is not the intereft of mer- 
chants and manufadurers , the great inventors 
of all thefe expedients, that the home market 
ihould be overftocked with their goods,, an event 
which a bounty upon produ£lion might fome- 
times occafion. A bounty upon exportation , by 
enabling them to fend abroad the furplus part, 
and to keep up the price of what remains in the 
home market, efFeflually prevents this. Of all 
the expedients of the mercantile fyftem , accord- 
ingly , it is the one of which they are the fondeft^ 
I have known the different undertakers of fome 
particular works agree privately among them* 
felves to give a bounty oqt of their own pockets, 
upon the exportation of a certain proportion of. 
the goods which they dealt in. This expedient 
fucceeded fo well, that it more than doubled 
^e price of their goods in the home narketj 
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notwithftanding a very coniiderable mcreafe in the 
produce.- The operation of the bounty upon com 
mud have been wonderfully different , if it has 
lowered the money price of that commodity. 

Something like aibounty upon produdion , how- 
ever, has been granted upon fome particular occa«- 
iiom* The tonnage bounties given to the white- 
herrmg and whale-fifiieries may , perhaps , be con- 
fidered as fomewhat of this nature. They tend 
diredly , it may be fuppofed , to render the goods 
cheaper in the home market than they otherwife 
would be. In other refpe£ls their effeAs , it muft 
be acknowledged , are the fame as diofe of bounties 
upon exportation. By means of them a part of the 
capital of the country is employed in bringing 
goods to market, of which the price does not repay 
the coft, together with the ordinary profits of ftock. 

But though the tonnage bounties to thofe fifheries 
4o not contribute to the opulence of the nation, it 
may perhaps be thought , that they contribute to 
its defence, by augmenting the number of its failors 
andfliipping. This, itmaybealledged, may fome- 
times be done by means of fuch bounties at a 
much fmaller esqpenfe, than by keeping up a 
great ftanding mvy , if I may ufe fuch an expreflion^ 
in the fiune way as a ftanding army« 

Notwithftanding th^e favorable allegations^ 
However, die following confiderations difpofe me 
to believe ) that in granting at leaft one of thefe 
bpunties , the le^lature has been very grolsly im- 
poCed upon. 

Fiift) the hendng buls bounty feems too Ui^e^ 
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From the commencement of the winter fifliing 
1771 to the end of the winter fifliing 1781 , the 
tonnage, bounty npon the herring buft fifhery has 
been at thirty IhiUings the ton. Daring thtfe 
eleven years the whole number of barrels caught 
by the herring bufs filhery of Scotland amounted tO' 
378,347. The herrings caught and cured at lea, are 
called Tea fticks. In order to render them what are 
called iherchantable herrmgs , it is neceffary to 
repack them with an additional quantity of fait ; 
and in this cafe , it is reckoned, that three barrels 
of^fea flicks, are ufually repacked into two barrels 
of merchantable herrings. The number of barreb 
if merchantable herrings, therefore, caught during 
thefe eleven years , will amount only , according ta 
this account , to 232,23i |. During thefe eleven 
years the tonnage bounties paid amounted to 
155,463 /. 11 5. or to 8 s. 7lcL upK>n every barrel 
of fea Aicks, and toia^. 3 |</. upon every barrel 
of merchantable herrings. 

The fait with which thefe herrings are cured , is 
fometimes Scotch, and fometimes foreign fait; both 
which are delivered free of all excife duty to the 
fifh curers. The excife duty upon Scotch fait is at 
prefent 1 ^. 6 d.^ that upon foreign fait 10 s. the 
bufhel. A barrel of herrings is foppofed to require 
about one bufliel and one-fourth of ft bdfliel foreign 
(alt. Two bufhels ^te the fuppofed average of 
Scotch (alt. If the herrings are entered fcpr export- 
ation J no part of this duty is paid up ; if entered 
for home confumption, whether the herrings were 
cured witb foreign or with Scotch fiilt ^ only one 
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fhillmg the barrel is paid up. It war the old Scotch 
duty upon abuihel of fait, the quantity which , at 
a low eftimation , had been fuppofed neceflary for 
curing a barrel of herrings. In Scotland , foreign 
(alt is very little ufed for any other purpofe but the 
curing of fifh. But from the 5 th April 1771, to the 
5th April 1782, the quantity offoreign fait imported 
amounted to 936,974 buffiels, at eighty-fdur pounds 
thebuihel: the quantity of Scotch fait, delivered 
from the works to the fifh curers, to no more than 
i68,2s6 , at fifty -fix pounds the buihel only. It 
would appear, therefore , that it is principally 
foreign fklt that is ufed in the fiiheries. Upon 
every barrel of herrings exported there is, befides^ 
a bounty of <2 5. 8 d. and more than two-thirds of 
the bufs caught herrings are exported. Put all 
thefe things together and you will find, that, dur- 
ing thefe eleven years , every barrel of bufs caught 
herrings , cured with Scotch fait when exported , 
has coft government 17^. ii^|; and when entered 
for home'confumption 14^. 3 |: and that every 
barrel cure4 with foreign fait, when exported , 
has cofl government il.js. 5 |rf; and when enter- 
ed for home confumption 1/. Ss.gld. The price of 
a barrel of good merchantable herrings runs from 
feventeen and!eighteen to four and five-and- twenty 
ihillings , about a guinea at an average ^. 

Secondly , the bounty to the white herring 
fijhery is a tonnage bounty ; and is proportioned 
to the burden of the Ihip » not to her diligence 



^ See the account in the Appendix. 

Of 
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or filccefe in the fiihery, and it has, I am afraid^ 
been too common for velTels to fit out for th€l 
fole purpofe of catching , not the fifli , but the? 
bounty. In the year i73g., when the bounty was 
at fifty flnllings the ton , the whole bufs fifliery 
of Scotland brought in only four barrels of fea 
flicks. In that year each barrel of fea fticks colt 
government in bounties alone ii3/. li s^; each 
barrel of merchantable herrings iiSg L j s. 6d* 

Thit-dly, the mode of fitting for which thtt: 
tonnage bounty in the white herring fifhery has 
been given ( by buffes or decked Veffels from twenty 
to eighty tons burthen ), feems not fo well adapted 
to the fituation of Scotland as to that of HoHarid ; 
from the prafiice of which country it appears td 
have been borrowed; Holland lies at a grea£ 
diftance from the feas td which herrings aire known 
principally to refort^ andean^ therefore, earry ott 
that fifliety only in decked veffels , which can carry 
water an4 prbvifions fuificient for a voyage to ^ 
diftant fea. But the Hebrides or weftern iflands^ 
the iflands of Shetland, and the northern and north- 
wefterh eoafts of Sdotland , the Countries in whofe^ 
neighbourhood the herring fifhery is prineipatly 
carried on^ are every where interfe^led by arms of 
the fed, which run up a confiderable way into thcT 
land, and which ^ in the language of the coumif^ 
are called fea-lochs. It is to thefe fea-locbs thao 
the hetrings principally refort j during the: fear' 
fons in which they yifit thofe feas; for the vifiiti 
of this, and, I am affured, of many otifjet fdrt* 
of fifll , are not quite regular imd conftantt A^boal 
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^Aery , therefore^ feems to he'^the mode of fifliing 
beft adapted to the p^cuiiar fimation of Scotland; 
tile fifl^rs carrying the heirings on fhore , as fad 
as they ar* taken^ to be citl^er cured or eonfumed 
^efli. But the great encouragement, which a 
boumty of thirty Chillings the ton gives to the bufs 
fiihery, is necefiarily a difcouragement to the boat 
fi0iiery; which , having no fuch bounty, cannot 
bring its cuted iiili to market upon the fame terms 
as the bufs fiihery. The boat lUhery , accordingly, 
which 9 before the efiablifliment of the bufs bounty, 
was very confiderable , and tsfatd to have employed 
a numbdr of feamen , not inferior to what the 
bufs filbery employs at prefent, is now gone 
almoA entirely to decay. Of the former extent, 
liDwever, of this now ruined and abandoned 
fifiiery , I muil acknowledge , that I cannot pre^ 
tend to fpeak with much preciiion. As no 
bounty was paid upon the ou^t of the boat^ 
fifltery , no account was taken of it by tbe ojficera;^ 
of the cuftfltet tnr f^t duties. 

Foiuthly, in many parts of Scotland , during 
eertain feafons of the year, herrings make no 
ifuronfider^ble part of the food of the common 
pec:f)ie. A boianty, which tended to lower their 
price in the home market , might contribtite s 
gQod deal to the relief of a great number of our 
fellow^fubfedB , whofe circumltances are by no 
means affioent^ But the herring bofi bounty- 
contributes to n6 fuch good purpofe. It lias 
ruinied the boat fiftery, which is, by far, the 
beft adapted for the fuppty x)i thp home market^ 
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dhd tli(? ftdditibn^I bounty of a ^. 8 d. tint fe^rret 
Upon exportation, carrieft the greater pare, tnord 
than two thirds , of the produce of the biifii 
iifhery abroad. Between thirty Ind fotty yeara^ 
ago ^ before the eitabUibmeut of ihe bois l^ootityy 
fixteen iliiltings the barrel , I hate been afTmredrK 
\va8 the coitimon price of "white hetnngn het^ 
tweeti ten and fifteen years ago , htfote the 'boail 
iiikery was eiltirely ruiiled^ the jir'ice is &id td 
have run from feventeen to twenty ibillings thd 
barrels For ^efe laft five years, it hasy at id 
average, been at twenty-^five fbilliiigB the barteU 
This high price j however, ti^y have been owing 
to the peal fcarcity of the herringr apon: ihit 
eo2ift of Stsotland. I mt)ft obferve too , diat ihp 
€a(k or barrel, which is u(€fa41y fold; with thd 
herrings, atid of whith the pi*ice is indtided.iii 
Ml tl>e foregoitig prices 4 hi»^ fihce thA cofch-) 
mencement of ti^ Americdsi war*, ^fbofWabcmil 
doobte its former prke, or fronr* abo6t/tiivett 
^inilags to iibotlt fix {billings. I ikiuft hhs^ 
Wife obferve, that the accounts I teive reoei^ea 
of the pflces of fonnei' times ^ have been* by iwl 
ttieans t^m tmiform aild ooi^fieiit ; arid ah old 
man of great aecur^y and iexperien^e hsisj affiirl4 
ftie , thai more than fifty yeai^ ago f a guinea iAra# 
the nfnal prloe of a barrel of good merdiaht^Bld 
herrings; and thi^^ I imagine, inay fliii be }doked 
tipoiiastheav^age p^ieelAll accounts.^ hanntvefi 
1 thinjc, agree, that the pride has not been loiK^ece^ 
in the home market^ in eonfe^ueh^e of theibuftl 
Wuntyi » ^ . r 
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' When the tindertakers of fiflieriers , after fuch 
liberal bounties have been beftowed upon them, 
<contimie to fell their con^modity at the fame , or 
even at a higher price than they were accufiomed 
to do before, it might be expelled that their 
profits fhould be very great: and itis not improba- 
ble that thofe of Come individuals may have been 
ft). In general , however, I have every reafon to 
believe, they have been quite otherwife. Theufual 
ctfed of fuch bounties is to encourage rafh under- 
takers to adventure in a bufmefs , which they do 
riot i^ridefftand , and- what they lofe by their own 
^legli^enee and ignorance , more than compenfates 
all thait they cah gain by the utmoft liberality of 
government. In lySo, by the fame aft, which 
firft gave the bounty of thirty (billings the ton for 
the encouragement of the white herring fifliery 
( thesS Geo. IL chap. 24. ) , a joint ftock company 
tvas 'ere£lcd V ,with a . capital of five hundred 
tbodfand poanda; ito which the futfcribers 
( ovier Jind above alt other encouragements , the 
ionnagebounty juft now mentioned , the export- 
ation bounty of two ihillings and eight pence the 
barrel, the deMvery of.both Britift and foreign 
felt duty firee ) werey during the fpace of fourteen 
yearf, for every hundred pounds which they 
fubfcribed and paid in to th6 ftock of the fociety, 
entitled to three pounds a year, to be paid by 
the receiver-general of the cuftoms in fqual half- 
yearly payments; Befides this great company ^ 
the refidence of whofe governor and directors was 
to be in London , it was declared lawful to ere^ 
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different fifliing-chambers in all the different out* 
ports of the kingdom , provided a fum not lefii 
than ten thoufand pounds was fubfcribed into the 
capital of each , to be managed at its own riik , 
and for its own profit and loft. The fame.annuity, 
and the fame encouragements of all kinds, were 
given to the trade of thofe inferior chambers , as 
to that of the great company. The fubfcription of 
the great company was foon filled up, and 
feveral different filhing-chambers were erefled in 
the different out-ports of the kingddm. In fpite of 
all thefe encouragements, almoil all thofe different 
companies , both great and fmall , lofl either the 
whole, or the greater part of their capitals , 
fcarce a veftige now remains of any . of them, 
and the white herring filhery is now entirely , 
of almoft entirely , carried on by private ad- 
venturers. 

If any particular mannfaflure was neceffary^ 
indeed , for the defence of the fodety , it might 
not always be prudent to depend upon our 
neighbours for the fupply ; and if fuch manufa^ure 
could not otherwife be fupported at home , it 
might not be unreafonable that all the other 
branches of induftry ihould be taxed in order to 
fupport it. The bounties upon the exportation of 
BritiQi-made fail-cloth , and Britifli-made gun- 
powder , may , perhaps , both be vindicated upon 
this principle* 

But though it can very feldom be reafonable 
to tax the induftry of the great body of the 
people, in order tofuppoxt that of ibme partic^ar 
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^fr M mamifai^larcrt ; yet in the wantonnefs of 
|gr^at |iro(pefity , wfavn the public enjoys a greater 
WtMetmt than it knows well what to do with, to 
l^ve loch boonties to hiygrite mannfiidQies , may | 
perhaps , be as natural, as to incpr any pdier idlf 
cxpenie. In public, as well as in priTate expenfes^ 
great Wealth may, perhaps, frec|oently be admitted 
as an apology for great folly. But ther^ muft 
forely be fom^thing more than ordinasy abfurdky, 
in continuing fuch profusion ^ times of geperal 
difficulty and diArefs. 

What is called a bounty is fometimes no 
inore than a drawback , and confeqqently is no^ 
liable to the fafne objections as what is pi^operly 
3 bounty, The bounty, for example, qpon re^ 
fined fngar exported, may be considered as 4 
-drawback of the dtities upon the brown and 
mufcQvado fugars , from which it is made. Thft 
bounty upon wrought filk exported , a drawback 
of the duties upon raw s^nd thrown filk imported. 
The bounty upon gpnpowder exported , a draw- 
back- of the duties upon brimilone and faltpetre 
imported. In the language of the cuftoms thbfe 
allowances cmly are called drawbacks, which are 
given ppon goods exported in the fame form in 
which they are imported. When that form has 
been fo altered by manufaAure of any kind, as to 
4;ome i^ndet ^ new denqn^in^tioi), they are called 
bounties. 

' Premiums given by the public to artifts and| 
fnanufafipr^rswho excel in their particular og- 
fvpa^OTf , are nqt liable tp th^ fom§ objedipiwi 
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as bounties. By enconrdgtng extraordinary dex« 
terjty and ingenuity . they ferve to keep up the 
emolation of the workmen adaally employed iit 
thofe refpe^ive occupations j and are not con«* 
fiderable enough to turn towards any one of them 
a greater ftare 6f the capital of the country than 
what would go to it of its own accord. Their 
tendency is not to overturn the natural balance of 
employments ; but to render the work which is 
done in each as perfe^ and complete as poflible. 
The expenfe of premiums, befides, is very trifling ; 
that of bounties very great The bounty upon com 
alone has fometimes coft the public in one year^ 
more than three hundred thoufand pounds. 

Bounties are fometimes called premiums j as 
drawbacks are fometimes called bounties. But 
me muft in all cafes attend to the nature of the 
thing, without paying any regard to the word. 



DigreJJion concerriing the Com Trctde and Corn 

Laws. 



I 



Cannot conclude this chapter concerning 
bounties, without obferving that the praifes which 
have been beftowed upon the law which eftablifhes 
the bounty upon the exportation of corn , and 
upon that fyftcm of regulations which is connected 
with it, are altogether unmerited. A particular 
examination of the nature of the com trade , and 
cif the principal Britiih laws which relate to it^ 
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will fufficiently demonflrate the truth of this 
pffertion, The great importance of this fubje£l 
lOQuft juftify the length of the digrelTion. 

The trade of the cornmefchants is compofed 
pf four different branches, which, though they may 
fometimes be all carried on by the fan^e perfon , ar^ 
in their own nature four feparate and diftin£l tradet. 
Thefe are, lirft, th^ trade of the inland| dealer | 
fecondly , that ofthe merchant importer for home 
ponfuniption ; thirdly that of the merchant exporter 
of home produce for foreign confumption ; and , 
jFourthly , that of the merchant carrier , or of the 
io^porter of corn in order to export it again. 

I. The intereft ofthe inland dealer , and that 
of the great body of the people, how oppofite 
foever they may at firft ftght appear , are , evea 
in years ofthe greateft fcarcity, exactly the lame, 
Jt is his interefl to raife the price of his cprn a^ 
high as the real fcarcity of the feafon requires , 
and it can never be his interefl to raife it higherj 
By raifmg the pf ice he difcourages the confump- 
tion, and puts every body nfiore or lefs, but 
particularly the inferior ranks of people , upon 
thrift and good management. If, by railing it 
lOQ high, he difcourages the confumption fo 
;nuch that the fupply of the feafon is likely to 
go beyond the confumption of the feafon , and 
to lafl fpr fqm^ time afcer the next crop begins 
fo com^ in , he rrins the hazard , not only of 
]ofing a cpnfiderable part of his corn by natural 
paufes, but of being obliged to fell wliat remains 
©f 1% fo^- i?iu?h lef? th^n wbart h? fpigli? h»ve ti^4 
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tot it feveral months before. If by not railing 
the price high enough he difcourages, the con-^ 
fumption fo little , that the; fupply of the feafon 
18 likely to fall fliort of the tonfumption of the 
feafoh ) he not only lofes a part of the profit which 
he might otherwife have made, but he expofes 
the people to fuffer before the end of the feafon^ 
infteadofthe hardfliips of a dearth, th^ dreadful 
horrors of a famine. It is the intereft of the people 
that their daily , weekly , and monthly confump- 
tion , fhould be proportioned as exactly as poflible 
to the fupply of the feafop. The intereft of the 
inland corn dealer is the fame. By fupplying 
them, as nearly as he can judge, in this prqpor- 
tion , he is likely to fell all his corn for the higheft 
price, and wiph the greateft profit; and his know- 
ledge of the fiate of the crop , and of his daily , 
weekly, and monthly fales, enable him to judge, 
with more or left accuracy , how far tliey really 
sire fupplied in this manner. Without intending 
the interell of the people, he is neceffarily led, by 
a regard to his own interell , to treat them , even 
in years of fcarcity -, pretty much in the fame man- 
ner as the prudent mafter of a veifel isfometimes 
obliged to treat his crew. When he forefces that 
provifions are likely to run fhort, he puts them 
upon fliort allowance. Though from excefs of 
caution he fliould fometimes do this without any 
real neceffity, yet all the inconveniencies which 
his crew can thereby fuffer are inconfiderable , in 
comparifon of the danger, mifery, and ruip, ta 
>vhich tliey might fpmetimea be e^^ppfed by 4,l^f* 
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provident condu£L Though from excefe of ara-- 
rice , in the fame manner , the inland com mer- 
chant ihoald fomecimes raife the price of com 
fomdwbat higher than the fearcity of the feafon 
requires, yet all the inconveniend^ which the 
people can [vSer from this conduct , which effec- 
tually fecurev them from a famine in the end of 
the feafon , are incohfiderable , in comparifiMi of 
what they might have been expofed to by a mora 
liberal way of dealing in the beginning of it. The 
corn merchant himfelf it likely to fuffer the moft 
by thisfexeeft of avarice; not only from the in- 
dignation which it generally excites againfl him, 
but , though he (hould efcape the effects of this 
indignation , from the quantity of corn which it 
n«eeffarily leaves upon his hands in the end of the 
ieafoa, and which, if the next feafon happens to 
firove favorable , he muft always fell for a much 
lower price than he might otherwife have had. 

Were it poffible, indeed, for one great conv- 
pany of merchants to poflefs themfelves of the 
whole crop of an exteniive country, it mighty 
periiapB , be their intereft to deal with it as the 
Dutch are faid to do with the fpiceries of the 
Moluccas, to deftroy or throw away a conlider- 
able part of it, in order to keep up the price of 
the reft. But it is fcarce poflible, even by the 
violence of law, to eftabliOi fuch an extenfive 
inonopoly with regard to com ; and , wherever 
the law leaves the trade free , it is of all eommo* 
dities the leaft liable to be engroffed or mono^ 
^liated by the foirce ^ ^ ^ larg^ capitals ^^ 
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which boy up tho greater part of it* Not only 
its value £^r ^ipceeds wh^t the capitaW of a few 
private; men are capable of purchafing » but , fup^ 
poling they were capable of purchafing it , the 
manner in whk:h it is produced renders this par- 
chafe altogether impradicable. As in every civfr* 
lized country it is ^He conimodity of wMch the 
annual confumption is the greateft, fo a greater 
quantity of indoftry is annually employed inpro^^ 
ducing corn than in producing any other ^ommi»- 
dity. When it firft comes from the ground too , 
it is necelTarily divided among a greater number of 
owners than any other commodtty; and theib 
owners c<m never be colleded into one place like 
a number of independent mannfii^iurers ^ but are 
neceflarily fcattered through all the different comen 
of the country. Thefe firft owners cither imme*- 
diately fiipply the Confumers in their own neigh* 
bourhood , or they fupply other inland deal^to 
who fupply thofe confomers. The inland deaki^ 
in com, therefore, including both the farmer sm^ 
the baker , are neceifarity more numerous than the 
dealers in any other commodity, and their drfperfed 
fituation renders it altogether impoilible for them 
to enter into any general <M)mbination. If in a 
yeat of fcarcity therefore , any of them fiilHskl 
find that he haul a good .deal mc^e com upon 
hand than , at the current price , he could hope 
tto difpofe <if before the end of the feafon , he 
would never think of keeping up this price to 
his o'vvn lofs , and to the fole benefit of his rivals 
.91^4 c^inpetitpti ^ but would immediately low^ 
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it in brder to get rid of his corn before the new 
crop began to come in. The fame motives , the 
fame interefls, which would thus regulate the 
condu^ of any one dealer, would regulate that of 
every other , and obb'ge them all in general to fell 
their corn at the price which according to the beft 
of their judgment, was moft fuitable to the fear- 
city or plenty of the feafon* 

Whoever examines, with attention, the hiftory 
«f the dearthsand famines which have afflicted any 
part of Europe, during either the courfe of the 
prefent or that of the two preceding centuries , of 
feveral of which we have pretty exa£i accounts , 
will find,, I believe, that a dearth never has arifen 
from any combination among the inland dealers in 
cprn , nor from any other caufe but a real fcarcity » 
occafioned fometimes , perhaps , and in fome par- 
ticular places , by the wafte of war , but in by far 
the greateil number of cafes, by the fault of the 
feafons ; and that a famine has never arifen from 
any other caufe but the violence of government 
attempting , by improper means , to remedy the 
inconveniencies of a dearth. 

In an extenfive corn country, between all the 
different parts of which there is a free commerce 
and communication, the fcarcity occafioned by 
the moft un&vorable feafons can never be fo 
^reat as to produce a famine; and the fcantieft 
crop , if maitaged with frugality and ceconomy , 
will maintain, through the year, the fame num- 
ber of people that are commonly fed in a more 
jiffluent Qianner by one of ^lodeyaie plenty-^ 
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The feafons moft unfavorable to the crop are 
thofe of exceffive drought or exceffive rain. But, 
as corn grows equally upon high and low lands , 
Tipon grounds that are difpofed to be too wet, 
and upon th6fe that are difpofed to be too dry , 
either the dror^ht or the rain which is hurtful to 
one part of the country is favorable to another ; 
and though both in the wet and in the dry feafon 
the crop is a good deal lefs than in one more 
properly tempered, yet in both what is loft in< 
one part of the country is in fome meafure com- 
penfated by what is gained in the other. In rice 
countries , where the crop not only requires a 
very moiil foil, but where in a certain period of 
its growing it muft be laid under water, the 
cfFetSs of a drought are much more difnial. Even 
in fuch countries , however , the drought is , 
perhaps , fcarce ever fo univerfal as neceflafily to 
occafion a famine , if the governtnent would allow 
a free trade. The drought in Bengal , a few years 
ago, might probably have occafioned a very great 
dearth. Some improper regulations, fome injudi- 
cious reftraints impofed by the fervants of the Eaft 
India Company upon the rice trade, contributed, 
perhaps , to turn that dearth into a famine. 

When the government in order to remedy 
the incpnveniencies of a dearth , orders all the ' 
dealers to fell their com at what it foppofes a 
reafonable price, it either hinders them from 
l;>ringing it to market, which may fometimes 
produce. a famine even in the beginning of the 
feafon ; or if they bring it thither , it enables 
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the people", and thereby encourslges them M 
confume it (b htt , as htuft neceflarily produce a 
famine before the end of the feafon. The an- 
limited , unreftrained freedom of the com trade ^ 
as it is the only effectual prevaitative of the 
miferies of a famine , fo it it the bed palliative 
of the inconveniencies of a dearth ) for the in^ 
conveniences of a real fcarcity cannot be re* 
medied; they can only be palliated^ No ttade 
deferves more the full protection of the law , and 
no trade requires it fo much ; becaufe no tirade h 
fd much expofed to popular odium. 

In years of fcarcity the mferior ranks of people 
impute their diftrefs to the avarice of the com 
merchant, who becomes the objefl of their hatretl 
and indignation. Inilead of makingprofit upon fetch 
occaiions , therefore , he is often in danger of being 
utterly ruined, and of having his magazines plunder* 
ed and deftroyed by their violence. It is in years 
of fcarcity, however, when prices are high^ that 
the corn merchant expe£k to make bis principal 
profit. He is generally in contrad with feme farm^ 
ers to furnifii him for a certain number of ye^tn 
with a certain quantity of com at a certain price* 
This contrafl price is fettled according to what is. 
fnppofed to be the moderate and lealimable , that 
is , the ordinary or average price , which , before 
the late years of fcarcity, was commonly aboat 
eight-andt-twenty fliillings for tiie quarter of wheat, 
and for that df other grain in proportion. In* 
years of fcarcity , therefore , the com merchant 
buys $ great part of hia corn foF the ordinaryr 
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piiee, and Telk it fbr a muth higher. ThAt this 
extrstordins^ry profit, however, ig no more than 
fufiicient to put this trade upon a fair level with 
other traded , and to cohlpenfate the many loflei 
which he fuilains upon other occalions , both from 
the perifliable nature of the commodity itfelf , and 
from th^ frequent and unforefeen fiu^uations of its 
price , feems evident enough , from this finglt 
circuttiftance , that greiit fortunes are as feldom 
made in thi^ is in any other trade. The popular 
odium, however, which tftttods it in years of 
fcarcity , the only years in which it czn be very 
profitable , renders people of character and fortune 
averC^ to enter into it. It is abandoned to an in« 
ferior fet of dealers ; and millets , bafterjs , meal« 
tj^efiy and meal favors, together with a number 
of wretched huckftars, are almoft th^ only middle 
l^ple that, in the home market, come between 
the grower and the confumer. 

The ancient policy of Europe , inflead of dif* 
countenancing this popular odium againft a trade 
fo beneficial to the public, feems, on the eon« 
Itrary , to have authorized and encouraged it. 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. cap. 14. it 
was enatied , That whoever (hould buy any corn 
l>r grain writh intent to (tell it agaiii , (hould be 
reputed an unlawful etigrolfer, and flioukl, for 
the firft fault, (bffer two months imprifonment and 
IbtfeitHhe value of the corn ; for the-fecond , fuffer 
fix months imprilbnment , and forfeit double the 
vakie; and for the third, be (fet in the pillory', 
taS^i imprifomntnt daring the kings pleafure^ 
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and forfeit all his goods and chattels. The ancient 
policy of moft other parts of Europe was no better 
than that of England^ 

Oux anceAors leem to have imagined that the 

people would buy their com cheaper of the fari!ner 

than of the merchant) who, they were afraid ^ 

would require > over and above the price which 

he paid to the farmer^ an exorbitant profit to 

himfelf. They endeavoured , therefore j to an* 

nihilate his trade altoge.ther- They even endea* 

voured to hinder as tnqch as poflible any middle 

roan of any kind from coming in between tho 

grower and the confumer j and this was the 

meaning of the many reftraints which they im* 

pofed upon the trade of thofe whom they called 

kidders or carriers of corn , a trade which nobody 

was allowed to exercife without a licence afcertain* 

ing his qualifications as a man of probity and fair 

dealing. The authority of three jufiices of the 

peace was , by the ftatute of Edward VI necelTary , 

in order to grant this licence. But even this 

refiraint was afterwards thought infufficient , and 

by a ftatute of Elizabeth, the priviU^ge of granting 

it was confined to the quarter-feflions^ 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured -in 
this manner to regulate agriculture^ the great 
trade of .the country, by maxims quite different 
from thofe which it eflabliflied with regard to 
manufactures , the great trade of the towns. By 
leaving the farmer no other cnftomers but either 
the confumers or their immediate factors , the 
i&iddersand^ carriers of corn » it endeavoured. tQ 

force 
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force him to exercife the trade , notofily of a 
farmer ^ but of a corn iperchant or porn retailer* 
On the contrary , it in many cafes prohibited the 
manufaAurer from exercifmg the tradf^ of a fliop^ 
keeper , or from felling his own goods by retail* 
It meant by the one law to promote the general 
intereft of the country , or to render com cheap^ 
without, perhaps, iu being' well underflood how 
this was to be done. By the othe^ it meant to 
promote that of a particular order of men , the 
ihopkeepers , who would be fo much i^derfold by 
the manufacturer , it was fuppofed^ that their trade 
-would be ruined if he was allowed to retail At alU 
, The manufaiiurer, hpwevery t][ipugh he had 
been allowed to keep a (hop, and to fell his^own 
goods by retail, could net have un^erfo^d the 
<^ommon (hopkeepen Whatever parjt of, his, ca- 
pital he might have placi^d in his ibpp,, he muft 
iiave withdrawn, it from his manufacture. . In 
order to carry on hij bufmefs on ; a^ level \vith 

that of other people^ as he muft hive had the 
profit of a manufa£)urer on the one.pai^^ib he 
juufi have had that of a fliopkeeptfr upon- the 
other. Let us fuppofe, for example , tbftt in the 
particular town where he lived, ten per cent, wad 
The ordinary profit both of manufacturing an4 
ifaopkeeping flock ; he. muft in this . calb have 
charged upon eVery piece of his own goods 
which he fold in his ftop , a profit of twenty 
per cent. When he carried them front hi^ worl^ 
houfe to his ihop , he muft have valul^ tbea:i at 
the price for which he oould have fold them to a 

ir. ofN. i i 
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dealer or^'fliopkeeper, who would have bought 

them by wholelale* If he valued them lower, h# 

loft a part of the profit of hit manufafluring capital. 

'When again he fold them from his fliop, unlefs 

he got the fame price at which a fhopkeeper 

would hav^fold them , he loft a part of the profit 

of hi^ ^ffiopkeeping capital. Though he might 

appear, theMore, to make a double profit upoh 

the fame piece of goods , yet as thefe goods made 

TuccefliTeJy^^a^ part of two diftin£l capitals, he 

'iinat?e but*^ (ingle profit Uf>on the whole capital 

employed^ about them; and if he made lefs than 

•his profit, he was a lofer, or did not employ H» 

-whoW capital with the fame advantage as the 

^reat^t part of his neighbours. 

VVhat the manufitflurer was prohibited to do, the 
fatmer was in fome meafure enjoined to da; to 
divide his .capital between two different employ-^ 
ments ; t6-keep one part of it In his granaries and 
ftack ysard,' for fupplying the occafional demands 
of tlie inarkcit; and to employ the other in the 
cultiVaritw of his laYid. But as he could not aiford 
to employ the latter for lefs than th^ ordinary piiofits 
of farmihg -ftock , fo "hi^ could as little afford to 
employ thd former for lefs than the ordinary piiofits 
of mercantile ftock. Whetber.the ft0ck which really 
carried on the bufihefsof the corn merchant be- 
longed td the perfon who was called a farmer , or to 
the perfoti who was called a com merchant, an 
equal profit was in both cafes requifite, in order to 
indemnilyits owner for employing it in this manner; 
in Older to put his bufinefsupon a level with other 
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trades » and in order to binder him from having 
aH intereft to change it aa focm aslpoflible for 
feme other. The farmer, therefore, who wai 
thus forced to exercife the tradfe of a torn merchant^ 
could not afford to fell his totn cheaper than any 
other corn merchant wotild have been obliged tcT 
do in the cafd of a free conipetitioni 

The dealer who can employ^ iik whoje ftocM 
in one fingle branch of baiinefs, h'^ an*advan-i 
tage of the lame kind with the'^rknncai^ whor 
can etnpioy his Whole labor in one 'fingle ope-i 
ration. As the latter acq4»ires a dextenty- i^Mch 
enables himj with the fame two hands, to pun 
form a miich greater quantity of Work; fo thd 
former acquires fo eafy and ready a method of 
tranfa£ltng his bufinefs , of buying and diipofiAg 
of his goods , that with the (a me capital hevcnt 
tranfafi a much greater quantity' of bufmeft; A« 
the one caflPi commonly afford his work a :goddl 
deal cheaper y fo the other can commonly 2&otA 
his goods fomewhat cheaper {than: if his ftook sUidi 
attention * 'were both employed about a greatet 
Variety of objefls; The greater part of maniui 
faflurers could not aflFord to retail their owi4 
goods fo cheap as a vigilant and active Ihof^ 
keeper j >vhafe fole bufinefs it was to buy theQt 
by wholefale^ atid to retair them; again; Tiii^ 
greater part of farmers could ftilb lefs affidirci 
to retail their- own. com, 'to-ftipply tfa^'in^^ 
bitajits of a town , at perhaps fcnr or fire milei 
diAance from, the greater part of them , fo cheaii 
as a vigilant and aSiye corn jnerehant i wiiofo - 
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fole btifmeft it was to parchafe corn by whole* 
fale, to coHed it ioto a great magazine, and to 
retail it again. 

* .The law which prohibited the manofadlorer 
from^exercifing the trade of a ihopkeeper, endea^ 
Tonred to force this divifion in the employment 
of flock to go on fafter than it might ptherwife 
have done*/ The law which obliged the hrnxer 
to lexercife the trade of a com merchant , endea- 
Toored to hinder it fSrbm going on fo fait. Both 
laws were evident rioUtions of natural liberty^ 
s^d therefore nnjuft; .and they were both too as 
impolitic as they were unjafi. It is the intereft 
of^very fociety> that things of this kind ihould 
Aever either be forced or obftrufted. The man 
who employs either his labor or his ftock in a 
greater variety of ways than his fituation renders 
neceilhry, can never hurt his neighbour by un- 
derfilling him. . He may hurt himfelf , and he 
generally ^oes fo. Jack of all trades will never be 
jtich, fays the provetb;* But the law ought always 
to truit people with the care of their own intereft^ 
as in their local fituations they muft generally be 
able to judge better of it than the legiflator can 
do. The law , however, which obliged the farmer 
to exercife the trade of a corn merchant , was by 
far the moll pernicious of the two. 

It .obftru£ted not only that divifion in the 
employment of ft<K:k which is fo advantageous 
to every fociety j but it pbllrui^ed likewife the 
improvement and cultivation of the land. By 
obliging the firmer to carry on two trades inftead 
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of one , it forced him to divide his capital into 
two parts , of which one only could be employed 
in piltivation. But if be had been at liberty to 
fell his whple crop to a com merchant as fait at 
he could threfli it out ^ hit whole capital might 
have returned immediately to the land, and liave 
been employed in buying more cattle , and hiring 
more fervants, in order to improve and cultivate 
ic better. But by being obliged to fell his com 
by retail , he was obliged to keep a great part of 
his capital in his granaries and ftack yard through 
the year 9 and could not, therefore , cultivate fo 
well .as with the fame capital he might otherwtfe 
have done. This law , therefore , n^ceflarily 
obftru^ed the improvement of the land, and, 
inftead of tending to render com cheaper , muft 
have tended to render it fcarcer, and therefore 
clearer, than it would otherwife have been. 

After the bufinefs of the farmer , that <^ the 
corn merchant is in reality the trade which, tf 
properly prote^ed and encouraged , would eon* 
tribute the mod tq the raifmg of com. It would 
fupport the trade of the farmer , in the fame manner 
as the €rade of the wholefale dealer fupportt that 
of the manufa61urer. 

The wholefale dealer, by affording a ready 
market to the manufacturer, by takvag his gopds 
off his hand as &fl as he can make them y and by 
fome times even advancing their price to him 
before he has made them, enables him to. keep 
his whole capital, and fom^tiroea even more 
than bis whole capital, conftax^ employed ia 
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•xnanttfaduring, and CQnfec|tientIy to mainufa£lura 
a much greater qaatitity c^ goods than if he wai 
obliged to difpofe of Chem himfelf to the immediate 
tx>dlamer89 or even tso the retailen. As the capital of 
the ivholefale merchant too is generally fufiicient to 
Teplacethatof many mannfoflurers, this intercourfe 
betwleen him and them interefls the owner of a large 
capital to fupport the owners of a great number of 
fmall ones, and to aflift them in thofe loQes and 
^isfbrtunes which might otherwife prove ruinous 
to them. 

* An ihtercourfe of the fame kind univerfally 
eftabliibed between the farmers and the corn 
^lerchants , would be attended with effefis equally 
beneficial to the formers. They would be enabled 
to keep their whole capitals, and even more than 
'their whole capitals, conftantly employed in cultiva- 
tion. In cafe of any of thofe accidents , to which 
'lib trade is more liable than theirs, they would find 
lin their ordinary cuftomer, the wealthy corn tnpr- 
•^hant, apcrfon who had both an intereft to fupport 
:them , and the ability to do it ^ and they would not, 
as at prefent , be entirely dependent upon the for- 
bearance of their landlord , or the mercy of his 
fteward. Were it poffible , as perhaps it is not , to 
eiktblifli tliis intercourfe umverfally, and all at once 5 
w^re it poffible to turn all at once the whole farming 
llodk: of the ling&om to its proper buiinefs , th^ 
CTiftivatipn qf land , withdrawing it from every 
'pthfer employmeht into which any part of it may 
^e at prefent diverted; and were it poffible, in 
f)r4^? tQ fuppbrt and »ffift Ppon occafion tli^ 
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operations of this great flock , to provide ^11 at 
once another ftpck almoft equally great , it is not 
* perhaps very eafy to imagine how great , how ex* 
tenfive , and how fudden would be the improve-p 
ment which this change of circumflances would 
alone produce upon the whole face of the country* 

The flatute of Edward VI. » therefore , by pro- 
hibiting as much as poiQble any middle man 
from coming in between the grower and the 
xonfumer , endeavoured to annihilate a trade , of 
which the firee exercife is not only the beft pal- 
-iiative of the inconveniencies of a dearth , but 
the beft preventative of that calamity : after the 
trade of the farmer , no trade contributing fo 
much t0 the growing of corn as that of the com 
merchant. 

The rigor of this law was afterwards foftened 
by feveral fubfequent ftatutes , which fucceffively 
permitted the- engroffing of corn when the price 
of wheat (hould not exceed twenty, twenty-four, 
thirty -two, and forty fliillings the quarter. At 
laft, by the i5th of Charles II. c. 7. the engrof- 
iing or buying of corn in order to fell it again , as 
long as the price of wheat did not exceed forty- 
eight (hillings the quarter, and that of other 
grain in proportion, was declared lawful to all 
perfbns not being foreftallers , that is j not felling* 
again in the fame market within three months. 
All the freedom which the trade of the inland 
com dealer has ever yet enjoyed, was browed 
npon it by this ftatute. The Aatote of the 
twelfth of the prefent k)ng, which repeals almoft 
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all the other ancient laws agaihft engroflers and 
foreftallers , does not repeal the reftriflions of this 
particular ftatutey which therefore ftill continue' 
in force. 

This ilatute^ however, authorizes in fome 
meafare two very abfurd popular prejudices. 

Firll , it fuppofes that when the price of 
wheat has rifen fo high as forty weight {hillings 
the quarter, and that of other grain in propor* 
tion , corn is likely to be fo engroifed as to hurt 
the people. But from what has been already 
faid , it feems evident enough that com can at no 
price be fo engrofled by the inland dealers as to 
hurt the people : and forty - eight fliillings the 
quarter befides , though it may be confidered as 
a very high price , yet in years of fcarcity it is Jt 
price which frequently takes place immediately 
after harveft, when fcarce any part of the new 
crop can be fold off, and when it is imppflible 
even for ignorance to fuppofe that any part of it 
can be fo engroffed as to hurt the people. 

Secondly , it fuppofes that there is a certain 
price at which corn is likely to be foreftalled, 
that is , bought up in order to be fold again foon 
after in the fame market , fo as to hurt the 
people. But if a merchant ever buys up corn ^ 
either going, to a particular market or in a partis 
cular market, in order to fell it again fobn after 
in the fame market, it mnft be becaufe he judges 
that t)va .market cannot be fo liberally fupplied 
through the: whole feafon as upon that particular 
occafion , apd that tb? price., therefore, muft 
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loon rife. If he judges wrong in this , and if the 
price does not rife , he not only lofes the whole 
profit of the flock which he cfmployis in this 
manner, but a part of the Aock itfelf, by the 
expenfe and lofs which neceflarily attend the 
ftoring and keeping of Com. He hurts himfelf ^ 
therefore, much more elTentially than he can hurt 
even the particular people whon^ he may hinder 
from fupplying themfelves upon that particular 
market day , becaufe they may afterwards fupply 
themfelves jufl as cheap upon any othei^ market 
day. If he judges right, infiead of hurting the 
great body of the people, he renders them a moft 
important fervice. By making them feel the in- 
eonveniencies of a dearth fomewhat earlier than 
they otherwife might do , he prevents their feeling 
ihem afterwards fo feverely as they certainly would 
do, if the cheapnefs of price encouraged them to 
confame fafter than fuited the real fcarcity of the 
ieafon. When the fcarcity is real , the befl thing 
that can be done for the people is to divide the 
.inconveniencies of it as equally a pofTible through 
all the different months , and weeks, and days of 
the year. The intercft of the com merchant makes 
him fludy to do this as exa£)ly as he can : and as 
Tio other perfon can have either the fame intercft , 
or the fame knowledge , or the fame abilities to do 
it fo exactly as he , this mofi important operation 
of commerce ought to be trufted entirely to him; 
or , in other words , the com trade , fo far at leaft 
as concerns the fupply of the market, ought to be 
left perfedly free. 
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The popular fear of engrofling and foreftalling 
may be compared to the popular terrors and fnf- 
picions of witchcraft. The unfortunate wretches 
accufed of this latter crime were not more innocent 
of the misfortunes imputed to them , than thote 
who have been accufed of the former. The law 
which put an endto all profecutions againft witch^ 
craft ,. which put it out of any man's power to 
gratify his own 'malice by accufing his neigh-* 
bour of that imaginary crime , feems eife^hially to 
have put an end to thofe &ars and fufpicions , by 
taking away the great caufe which encouraged and 
fupported them. The law which fliould reftore en- 
tire freedom to the inland trade of corn , would 
probably prove as effe<^ual to put an end to the 
popular fears of engrofling and foreftalling. 

The i5th <5f Charles H; c. 7. however, with 
all its imperfedions , has perhaps contributed 
mote both to the plentiful fupply of the home 
market , and to the increafe of tillage , than any 
other law in the ftatute book. It is from this 
law that the inland corn trade has derived all the 
liberty and protection which' it has ever yet 
enjoyed ; and both the fupply of the home mar- 
kef, and the intereft of tillage, are much more. 
eife£lually promoted by the inland, than either 
by th« importation or exportation trade. 

The proportion of the average quantity of all 
forts of grain imported into Great Britain to that ' 
of all forts of grain confumed , it has been com- 
puted by the author of the tra6U upon the com 
tr^de, does not exceed that of one to five hundred 
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wnd feventy. For fupplying the home. market, 
therefore, the importance of the inland trade muft 
be to that of the importation trade as five hun*^ 
dred and feventy to one. 

• The average qnantity of all forts of grain ex- 
ported from Great Britain does not , according to 
the fame author, exceed the one-and-thinieth 
part of the annual produce. For the encourage* 
ment of tillage , therefore , by providing a market 
for the home produce, the importance of the in** 
land trade muft be to that of the exportation 
trade as thirty to one. 

I have no great faith in political arithmetic » 
and I mean not to warrant the exadnefs of either 
of thefe computations. I mention them only in 
order to fliow of how much left confequence, in 
the opinion of the mod judicious and experienced 
perfons, the foreign trade of corn is than the home 
trade. The great cheapnefs of com in the years 
immediately preceding the eftablifliment of the 
bounty , may perhaps , with reafon , be afcribed 
in fome meafure to the operation of this ftatute of 
Charles II. , which had been ena£ted about five- 
and - twenty years before, and which had there- 
fore full time to produce its effe£). 

A very few words will fufficiently explain all 
that I have to {ay concerning the other three 
branches of the corn trade. 

II. The trade of the merchant importer of 
foreign corn for home confumptiori , evidently 
contributes to the immediate fupply of the home 
market, and muft fo'fer be immediately beneficial 
Ul t^e grec^t body of the people. It tends 9 indeed ^ 
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to lower fomewhat the average money price of 
com, but not to diminifh hs real value , or the 
quantity of labor which it is capable of maintaining. 
If importation was at all times free , our farmers 
and country gentlemen would probably , one 
year with another , get left money for their corn 
than they do at prefent, when importation is at 
mofl times in effefl prohibited ; but the money 
which they got would be of more value , ' would 
buy more goods of all other kinds , and would 
employ m'ore labor. Their real wealth, their reil 
revenue , therefore , would be the fame as at pre- 
ient, though it might be expreffedby a fmaller 
quantity of filver ; and they would neither be 
difabled nor difcouraged from cultivating com as 
much as they do at prefent* On the contrary, as 
the rife in the real value of lilver, in confequence 
of lowering the money price of corn , lowers fotne* 
what the money price of all other commodities, it 
gives the induftry of the country, where it takes 
place , fome advantage in all foreign markets , and 
thereby tends to encourage and increafe that in- 
duftry. But the .extent of the home market for 
corn muft be in proportion to the general induftry 
of the country where it grows, or to the nun^ber 
of thofe who produce fomethingelfe, and there- 
fore have fomething elfe , or what comes to the 
(ame thing , the price of fomething elfe , to give 
in ^exchange for corn. But in every country the 
home market, as it is the neareft and moft con- 
venient, fo is it hkewife the greateft and moft 
important mai^et for com. That rife in the 
ireal value of filver^ therefore ^ \yhsch b the tSeit 
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of lowering the average ^xnonay ptice of com ^ 
tends to enlarge the greateft and moit important 
market for com , Jind thereby to encourage , in*- 
ftead of difcouragtng , its growth. 
, By the aad of Charles 11. c. i3. the importa- 
tion of wheat, whenever the price in the home- 
market did not exceed fifty-three ihiilings and four 
pence the quarter, was fubje£led to a duty of 
iixteen ihiilings the quarter ; and to a duty of eight 
finlKn};^ whenever the price did not exceed four 
pounds. The former of thefe two prices has , for 
more than a century paft , taken place only in timet 
of very great fcarcity ; and the latter has , fo far 
as I know, not takerl place at all. Yet , till wheat 
had rifen above this latter price , it was by this 
ftatute fubje^ied to a very high duty ; and , till 
it had rifen above the former, to a duty which 
amounted to a prohibition. The importation of 
other forts of grain was reftrained at rates , and 
by duties, in proportion to the value of the grain 
almoft equally high * . Subfequent laws flill further 
increafed thofe duties. ' 

* Before the 13th of the prefent king, the •following Verc the 
duties payable upon the importation of the different forts. of grain : 

Grtdn, Dtdies, Duties, JDutiu. 

Beans to 28 1. per qr. 19 s. 10 d. after till 40 ^. - 16 s. 8 d. then ii d. 
£arley to 28 s. 19 s. 10 d. 32 s. - 16 s. 12 d. 

Mah IS prohibited by the annual Malt-tax BilL 
Oats to 16 s. s s. 10 d. after 9 T/2d. 

J'eafe to 40 s. x6 s. o d^ after 9 374 d. 

]^ye to 36 s. 19 s. 10 d. till 40 $. - 16 $;8 d. then 12 d. 

wheat to 44 s. 21 s. 9 d. till S3 9* 4 d. 17 s. then 8 s. 

till 4 I. and after that about is. 4 d. 
Buck wheat to 32 s. per qr. to pay 16 s. 

ThdEei Aifi^rent duties were impofed^ partly by the 22d of 
.Charles II. in place of the Old Subfidy, partly by the New 
Subfidy, Vy the One-t}iird and Two-thixds Subfidy^ and by the 
£nbfidy 1747. 
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The diftrefs which ^ in years of fcatcity ^ th^ 
ftrift execution of thofe laws might have brought 
tipon the people, wouM probably have been very 
great. But, upon fuch occafions, its executtoa 
was generally fufpended by temporary ftatntes ^ 
which permitted, for a limited time, the import 
tation of foreign corn. The neceflicy of thefe 
temporary ftatntes fofficiently demonitrates the 
impropriety of this general one. 

Thefe reftraints upon importation ) though prioi? 
to the eftablifiiment of the bounty , were dilated 
by the fame fpirit, by the iame princ]p\e3 f which 
afterwards enacted the regulation. How hurtful 
foever in themfelves , thefe orfome other reftrainttf 
upon importation became neceflary in confequehce 
of that regulation. If^ when wheat was either 
below forty-eight ihillings the quarter, or not 
much above it, foreign com could have beenim<» 
ported either duty free , or upon paying only a 
fmall duty , it might have been exported agaiit ^ 
with the benefit of the bounty , to the great loft 
of the public revenue , and to the entire perver&oil 
oftheinftitution, ofwhich the object was to extend 
the market for the home growth , not that fot 
the growth of foreign countries. 

III. The trade of the merchant exporter of 
corn for foreign confumption , certainly does not 
contribute direflly to the plentiful fupply of the 
home market. It does fo, however, indire^ly. 
From whatever fource this fupply ma,y be ufually 
drawn , whether from hou^e growth or from fo- 
reign importation, unlef$ more corn ^$ ^eitbep 
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nfiially grown, or nfually imported into the 
country, than what is nfoally confumed in it, 
the fupply of the home marlcet can never be very 
plentiful. But, unlefs the furplus can, in aH 
ordinary cafes, be exported, the growers will be 
careful never to grow more, amd the importen 
n^ver to import more, than what the bare con- 
fnmption of the home matket requires. That 
market will very feldom be overftocked; but it 
M^ill generally be underftoeked, the people, whofb 
bufmefi it is to-fapply it, *beij?g generally afraid 
left th^ir 'g6ods ihould j^e hft upon their hands. 
The prohibition of exportation limits the im- 
provemenfand cultivation of the country to what 
ihefopply of its own inhabitants requires. The 
freedoib of exportation enables it to extend cul* 
tivatioh forthe fupply of foreign nations. 

By the 1*9 th of Charles 11. c. 4. the exporta- 
tion of com was permitted whenever the price of 
wheat did not exceed forty fhillings the quarter, 
and that of other grain in proportion. By the 
i3thofthe fame prince, this liberty was extended 
till the price of wheat exceeded forty-eight (hil- 
lings the^quarter; and by the Qsd, to all higher 
prices. A poundage ; indeed , was to be paid to 
the king upon fuch exportation. But all grain 
was rated fo low in the book of rates, that this 
poundage amounted only upon wheat to a (hil- 
ling , upon oats to foilr pence, and upon all other 
grain to (ix pence the quarter. By the 1 ft of 
William and Mary, the a<ft which eftabiiihed 
the bounty ^^ this fmall duty ^va8{ virtually taken 
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off whenever the price of wheat did not exceed 
fortjr-eight ikiUingk the quarter; and by. the nth 
and iith of Willtan III. c. so. it was expre&ly 
talcen off at idl higher prices. 

The trade of the m^xhant exporter was 9 in 
this manner j not only encoulraged hy a bonnty^ 
but rendered much more free than that of the in- 
land dealer. By the laft of thefe ftatutet ^ com 
could be engrofbd at any price for exportation { 
bat it could not be engroffed for inland fide^ 
except when the price did not eixceed forty^eight 
fliiUings the quarter. The intereft of the in- 
land dealer, however, it has already been fliown^ 
cati never be oppofite to that of the great body 
of the people. That of the . merchant exporter 
may^ and in fa£t fumetimes is. If, while, his 
own country labors under a^earth, a neighbour* 
ing country fliould be .afflt<^ed with a famine , it 
might be his intec^ft to carry com to the latter 
country in fuch quantities as might very much 
aggravate the calamities of the dearth. The 
plentiful fupply of the home market was not the 
diredi obje£l of thofe ftatutes; but, under the 
pretence of encouraging agriculture , to raife the 
money prfce of corn as high as pofRble, and 
thereby to occafion, as much as pofliUe, a con* 
fiant dearth in the home market. By the di& 
couragement of importation , the fupply of that 
market, even in times of great fcarcity, was 
iconfhied to the home . growth ; and by the en- 
eouragement of exportation , wheh the price wa<» 
£» high as forty-eight ihillings the quarter , that 

market 
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market was not^ ev^n in times of confiderable 
fcarcity, allowed to enjoy the whole of that growthi 
The tem^porary laws, prohibiting for a limited time 
the exportation of corti, and taking offfor a limited 
time the duties upon its importation, expedients to 
whieh Great Britain has been obliged fo frequently 
to have recourfe ^ fufficiently den^onftrate the im- 
propriety of her general fyftejm* Had that fyfteni 
been good , ihe would not fo frequently have bejeu 
reduced to the necellity of departing from it, 

Were all nations to follow the liberal fyft^m 
of free exportation and fre^ importation, th^ 
different ftates into which a great continent waa 
divided Would fo far refemble the different pT9r 
vinces of a great empire. As among . the dif- 
ferent provinces of a great empire the freedom 
of the inland trade appears ^ both frojii reafoa 
and expetience, not only the beft palliative , of a 
dearth) but the moft effeflual preventative of a 
limine; fo would the freedom of the exportaf 
tion and importation trade be among the dif-« 
ferent ftates into which a great continent wai 
divided. The larger the continent, the eafieif 
the communication through all the different 
parts of it, both by land and by water , the lefs 
\vould any' one particular part of it ever be exf 
pofed to either of thefe calamities, the fcarcity 
of any one country being more likely to be re* 
lieved by the plenty of fome other. But very 
few countries have entirely adopted this liberal 
fyflem* The freedom, of the corn trade is al* 
moft every where more or l^fir Ji^efirainedi and^ 
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in many countries , is confined by fuch' abfurd 
regulations , as frequently aggravate the unavoid* 
able misfortune ot a dearth, into the dreadful 
calamity of a famine. The demand of fuch 
countries for com may frequently become fo 
great and fo urgent, that a fmall ilate in their 
neighbourhood , which happened at the fame 
time to be laboring under fome degree of dearth^ 
could not venture to fupply them without ex- 
posing itfelf to the like dreadful calamity. The 
very bad policy of one country may thus render it 
if\ fome meafure dangerous and imprudent to 
eftablifli what would otherwife be the belt policy 
in another. The unlimited freedom of exporta- 
tion , however , would be much lefs dangerous in 
great ftates, in which the growth being much 
greater, the fupply could feldom be much affefled 
by any quantity of corn that was likely to be 
exported. In a Swifs canton , or in fome of the 
little flates of Italy , it may , perhaps , fometimes 
be neceffary to reftrain the exportation of com. 
In fuch great countries as France or England it 
fcarce ever can. To hinder, befides , the farmer 
from fending his goods at all times to the belt 
market , is evidently to facrifice the ordinary laws 
of juftice to an idea of public utility , to a fort of 
leafons of ilate ; an a£i of legiflative authority 
which ought to be exercifed only , which can be 
pardoned only in cafes of the moft urgent pecef- 
fity. The price at which the exportation of corn 
is prohibited, if it is ever to be prohibited, 
oQgbt always to be a very high price. 
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The laws concerning corn may every where 
be compared to the laws concerning religion* 
The people feel themfelves fo much interefted in 
what relates either to their fubflftence in this life, 
or to their happinefs in a life to Come , that go« 
vernment mtift yield to their prejudices, and,^ in 
order to preferVe the publiti tranquillity , eflablifli 
that fyftem which they approve of* It is upon 
this account, perhaps, that We fo feldom find a 
reafonable fyftem eftabliiked with regard to either 
of thc^ two capital obje^ 

IV. The trade of the merchant carrier , or of 
the importer of foreign com in order to export 
it again , contributes to the plentiful fupply of 
the home market* It is not indeed the dire<^ 
pur^ofe of his trade to fell his corn there* But 
he will generally be willing to do fo , and even 
for a good deal lefs money than he might exi>e<^ 
in a foreign market; becaufe he faves in this 
manner the expenfe of loading and unloading^; 
of freight and enfurance* The inhabitants of the 
country which , by means of the carrying trade^ 
becomes the magazine and florehoufe for the 
fu^pply of other countries, can very feldom be in 
want themfelves. Though t^e carrying trade might 
thus contribute to reduce the average money prictf 
of corn in the home market, it would not thereby 
lower its real value. It would only raife fomewhat 
the real value of filver* 

The carrying trade was in eSe€t prohibited In 
Great Britain, upon all ordinary occafions, by 
thfs high duties upon the importation of foreign! 
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com I of the greater part of which there was no 
drawback , and npon extraordinary occafions , 
** when a fcarcity made it neceflary to fufpend thofe 
dirties by temporary ftatutes, exportation was al- 
ways prohibited. By this fyftem of laws , there- 
""•-ftire, the carrying trade was in efFed prohibited 
upon all occafions^ 

That fyftem of laws , therefore , which is con- 
neAed with the eftablifliment of the bounty , feems* 
to deferve no part of the praife which has been 
beftowed upon it. The improvement and profperity 
t>f Great Britain , which has been fo often afcribed 
to thofe laws , may very eafily be accounted for by 
other caufes. That fecurity which the laws in 
Great Britain give to every man that he fhall enjoy 
the fruits of his own labor , is alone fufficient to 
make any country flourifli , notwithflanding thefe 
and twenty other abfurd regulations of commerce; 
and this fecurity was perfeiled by the revolution , 
much about the fame time that the bounty was 
eftabliflied. The natural effort of every individual, 
to better his own condition ^ when fuffered to 
exfert itfelf with freedom and fecurity, is fo powerful 
a principle, that it is alone, and without any 
afliftance , not only capable of carrying on the 
fociety to wealth and profperity, but of furmount- 
ing a hundred impertinent obftru£lions with which 
the folly of human laws too often encumbers its 
operations; though the efFeft of thefe obftruilions 
k always more or lefs either to encroach upon 
its freedom, or to diminiih its fecurity. In Great 
Britain induftry is perfectly fecure; and though 
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it is far from being perfeftly free, it iarasfree or 
freer than in any other part of Europe. 

Though the period of the greateft profpeiity 
and improvement of : Great Britain j has been 
poilerior to that fyftem of laws which is coa-. 
ne£led with the bounty , we mail not upon that 
account impute it to thofe laws. It. has been 
poilerior likewife to the national dcfct. JRut.the 
national debt, has mod aifuredly not bcfen, the 
caufe of it. 

Though the fyftem of laws which is cortne<Sed 
with the bounty, has* exaflly the fame. tendency 
with the police of Spain and Portugal;' to lower 
fomewhat the value of the precious metftU. in the 
country where it takes place ; yet Great Britain is 
certainly one of the richeft countries in Europe, 
while Spain and Portugal are perhaps among the 
moft beggafly. This difference of fituation, however, 
may eafily be accounted for from two different 
caufes. Firfl, the tax in Spain, the prohibition 
in Portugal of exporting gold and filver , and the 
vigilant police which watcheaover the execution of 
thofe laws, mufl, in two very poor countries, 
which between them import annually upwards of fix 
millions flerling , operate , not only more dire6lly , 
but much more forcibly in reducing the value of 
thofe metals there , than the corn laws can do in 
Great Britain. And, fecondly, this bad policy 
is not in thofe countries counter-balanced by the 
general liberty and fecurity of the people. In-< 
duftry is there neither frea nor fectire , and the 
civil and ecclefiaftical goyernments of both Spain 
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and Hortugal, are fach as would alone be fuflS^ 
cient to perpetuate their prefent ftate of poverty^ 
even though their regulations of conimerce were 
as wifb as the greater pirtl of them are abfurd 
and> io^ift. ' 

The 43thv of the prefent king, c. 43. feems to 
have eflabliAed a new fyftem with regard to the 
corn laws, ifiv many refpe^ls better than the ancient 
one, bdt in one or two refpe£U perhaps not 
quite fo good. - 

By this ftatnte the high duties upon importa^ 
tion for home- confumption aiie taken off fo fooh 
as the -^Drice of middling wheat rifes to forty^ 
eight (hillings the quarter^ that of middling 
ryeyp^f(&or beans to thirty-two fhillin^; 'that 
of barley to twenty *f6ur*fliiUing8; and that of 
oats to fix^teen {hillings ; and inftead of them at 
fmall duty is impofed of only fix-pence upon the 
quarter of wheat, and upon that of other grain in 
proportion. With regard to all thefe different 
forts of grain , but partjiiularly with regard to 
wheat, the home market is thus opened to 
foreign fnpplies at prices cofifiderably lower than 
before. 

By the fame ftatute the old bounty of five 
fliillings upon the exportation of wheat ceafes fo 
foon as the price rifes to forty-four fliillings thci 
quarter, inftead of forty-eight, tbe price at which 
it ceafed before; that of two fliillings and fix- 
pence upon the exportation of barley ceafes fo 
foon as the price rifes to twenty-two fliillings, 
inftead of twenty -four, th^ price at which it 
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eeafed before ; that of two fliiHings and fix^pence 
upon the exportation of oatmeal ceafes fo foon 
as the price rifes to fourteen {hillings , inftead of 
fifteen, the price at which it eeafed before. The 
bounty upon rye is reduced from thr^e ibillin^ 
and £x^pence to three {hillings, and < it ceafe$ 
fo foon as the price rifes to twenty-eight {hil- 
ling, inftead of thirty-two , the price at which 
it eeafed before. If. bounties are as improper as 
I have endeavouSred' to prove them to be, thia 
fooner 'liiey ceafe^ and the lower they are, fo 
siach the better. ' 

The fame Itatute permits, at the loweA prices ^ 
the importation of com", in order to be exported 
again , duty free , prcMvid^d it is in the intfan time 
lodged in a warehomfe ntKler the joint locks of 
the king and the importer. This liberty , ift-^ 
deed , extends to no ifeoxe than twenty-five of the 
different po!rts of Great Britain^ They are, how-r 
ever, the principal onei., and there may not, per- 
haps, be warehoufes proper for this purpofe in 
the greater part of the others. 

So far this law feems evidently an improvement 
upon the ancient fyftem^ / . 

But by the fame law a bounty of two {hillings 
the quarter IS given for the exportation of oats 
whenever the price does not exceed fourteen 
fliillings. No bounty had ever been given i)efG^e 
for the exportation of this |;min, not more than 
for that of'peas orteans. ' ' 

By the fame law tfoo , the exportation of wheat 
k prohlbHed fo foon as the price iifes^ tq forty^ 
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four fliillings the quarter; that of rye fo foon as 
it tifei to twenty-eight fhilltiigs ; that of barley fo 
foan a& if rifes to twenty- two fliillings; and that 
tof oats fo foon as they rife to founeen fbtUingSr 
Thoie feveral prices feem all of them a good 
^eal'tdo low, and there feemr to be an impro-' 
priety^ befnles, in' prohibiting exportation^ alto^ 
geth^f at thofe.precife* prices, at which thatboun* 
ty , which was given in order to force it , it 
wi^hdriwn. The bounty' ongbt certainly either 
to have been withdrawn iat a rnuch lower price ^ 
or exportation ought to h^ve been allowed at a 
much higher. - : ■ 

So far , therefore^ this iww fe^ms to be inferior 
to the ancient fyftern; Witiiall its imperfe^ions, 
h6w6ver , we may perhays fay of it what w^s faid 
oTthe laws of Solon, that;, though not the beft 
in itfelf , it is the beft which the interefts, preju-^ 
dices , and temper of the' time would admit of. 
It may perhaps in due time prepare th^ W4y for 
a better^ . 



• f 



CHAP, VI. 

Of Treaties of Commerce* 



H EN a nation binds itfelf by treaty 
either ito : permit the entry of certain goodar 
from one foreign country which it prohibits 
from alb others , or to exempt the goods of qne 
Cfmntry ixotxt duties to which it fubje^U thoffi 
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0( all others, the country, or at leaft the mer** 
chants and manufacSarers of the country , whofe 
commerce is fo favored, muft ncceffarily derive 
great advantage from the treaty. Thofe merchants 
and manufa£iurers enjoy a fort of monopoly in the 
country which is fo indulgent to them^ That coun- 
try becomes a market both more extenfive and 
more ad vantageous for their goods : more extenfive, 
becaufe the goods of other nations being either 
excluded or fubje<3ed to heavier duties, it takes 
off a greater quantity of theirs : more advantageous, 
becaufe the merchants of the favored country , en- 
joying a fort of monopoly there, will often fell 
their goods for alsetter price than if expofed to the 
free competition of all other nations. 

Such treaties, howeyer,^ though they may be 
advantageous to the merchants and manufaflurers 
of the fcivored , are neceifarily difadvantageous to 
thofe of the favoring country. A monopoly is thus 
granted againil them to a foreign nation^ and they 
muft frequently buy the foreign goods they have 
c.ccafion for, dearer than if the free competition 
of other nations was admitted. That part of its 
owo produce with which fuch a nation purchafes 
foreign gpods, muft confequently be fold cheaper; 
becaufe when two things are exchanged foe one 
another , the cheapnefs of the one is a neceffary 
confequence , or rather is ^e fame thing with the 
dearnefs of the other. The exchangeable value of 
Its annual produce therefore , is likely to be dirni** 
^ifhed by every ftich treaty. This diminution , 

iio w^vei: , (an fc^rc^ i^W9 wt tQ any pofitiv^ lof^^^ 
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but only to a Icffening of the gain which it migfit 
btherwife make. Though it felU its goods cheaper 
than it otherwife might do , it will not probably 
fell them for lefs than they coft ; nor , as in the 
fcafe of bounties, for a price which will not re- 
place' the capital employed in bringing them to 
inarket, together with the ordinary profits of 
flock. The trade could not go on long if it did. 
Even the favoring country, therefore, may ftill 
gain by the trade , thoogh lefs than if there wag 
a free Competition. 

Some treaties of commerce , however , have 
been fuppofed advantageous upon principles very 
different from thefe; and a commercial country 
has fometimes granted a monopoly of this kind 
dgainfl itfelf to certain goods of a foreign nation , 
becaufe it expefled that in the whole commerce 
between^ them , it would annually fell more than 
it would buy, and that a balance in gold and 
iilver would be annually returned to it. It is 
upon this principle that the treaty of commerce 
between England and Portugal, concluded in 
1703, by Mr. Methuen , has been fo much 
commended. The following is a literal tranfla^ 
tion of that treaty , which confifls of three ar- 
ticles only. 

A R T. I. 

His facred royal majefly of Portugal promifes, 
both in his own name , and that of his fucceffors, 
to admit, for ever hereafter, into Portugal, th^ 
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woHen cloths, and the reft of the woollen ma* 
nufa£tures of the Britifli, as was aecuftomed, till 
they were prohibited by the law j nevertheleft 
^pon this condition^: 

ART. II. 

Th^^t IS to fay, that her facred royal majefly ot 
Great Britain fliall, in her own name, and that 
of her , fucpeffors , be obliged, for ever hereafter, 
to admit the wines of the growth of Portugal into 
Britain ; fo that at no time, whether there fliall be 
peace or w^r between the kingdoms of Bi'itain and 
France, any thing more fliall be demanded for 
thefe winea by the name of cuftom or duty, or 
by whatfoever other title , direilly or indireflly, 
whether they fliall be imported into Great Britain' 
in pipes or hogflieads , of other cafts , than wl^at 
fliall be demanded for the like quantity or meafure 
of French wine , deducing or abating a third part 
of the cuftom or duty. But if at any time this 
dedui^ion or abatement of cuftoms , which is to 
be made as aforefaid, fliall in any manner beat- 
tempted and prejudiced, it fliall be juft and lawful 
for his facred royal majefty of Portugal , again to 
prohibit the woollen cloths, and the reft of the 
Brittih woollen manufadlures.- ., 

ART. III. 

The moft excellent lords the plenipotentiaries 
promife and take upon themfelves , that their 
above-named maftei:^ flialL ratify thi& treaty ; and 
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wtchiti the fpace of two months the ratifications 
fliall be exchanged. • 

By this treaty the crown of Portugal becomes 
bound to admit the Englifli woollens upon the 
fame footing as before the prohibition; that is, 
not to raife the duties which had been paid be- 
fore that time. But it does not become bound 
to admit them upon any better terms than thofe 
of any other nation^ of France or Holland for 
exc^mple. The crown of Great Britain, on the 
contrary, becomes bound to admit th6 wines of 
Portugal, upon paying only two -thirds of the 
duty , which is paid for thofe of France , the 
wines moft likely to com^ into competition with 
them. So far this treaty, therefore, is evidently 
advantageous to Portugal , and difadvantageous 
to Great Britain. 

It has been celebrated, however, as a mafter- 
piece of the commercial policy of England. 
Portugal receives annually from the Brafils a 
greciter quantity of gold than can be employed 
in its domeftic commerce, whether in the fliape 
of coin or of plate. The (hrplus is too valuable 
to be allowed to lie idle and locked up in coffers, 
and as it can find no advantageous market at 
home, it mufl, notwithllanding any prohibition , 
be fent abroad , and exchanged for fomething for 
which there ii a more advantageous market at 
home. A large fhare of it comes annually to 
England, in return either for Engl i(h goods , or 
for thofe of other European nations that receive 
their ; returns through England* Mr. Baretti 
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was informed that the weekly packet-boat from 
Lilbon brings, ope week with another, more 
than iifty thoufand pounds in gold to England. 
The fum had probably been exaggerated. It 
would amount to more than two millions fix 
hundred thoufand pounds a year , which is more 
than the Brafiis are fuppofed to afford. 

Our merchants were fome years ago out ot 
humor with the crown of Portugal. Some pri- 
vileges which had been granted them, not by 
treaty, buT: by the free grace of that crown, at 
the folicitation, indeed, it is probable, and in 
return for much greater favors, defence and 
prote£)ion , from the crown of Great Britain , had 
been either infringed or revoked. The people, 
therefore, ufually moft interefted in celebrating 

the Portugal trade , were then rather difpofed to 
reprefent it as lefs advantageous thstn it had com- 
monly been imagined. The far greater part, 
almoft the whole , they pretended , of this annual 
importation of gold, was not on account of Great 
Britain, but of other European nations; the 
fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported 
into Great Britain nearly compenfating the value 
of the Briti(h goods fent thither. 

Let us fuppofe , however , that the whole was 
on account of Great Britain , and that it amounted 
to a ftill greater fum than Mr. Baretti feems to 
imagine: this trade would not , upon that account, 
be more advantageous than any other in which, 
for the fame value fent out, we received an equal 
value of confumable goods In return. 
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. It 18 hnt a very fmall part of this importation 
which , it can be fnppofed, is employed as an an« 
nual addition either to the plate or to the coin 
of the kingdom. The reft muft all be fent abroad 
and exchanged for confumable goods of fomekind 
oir other. But if thofe confumable goods were pur- 
Chafed direftly with the produce of Englifli tnduftry^ 
it would be more for the advantage of England^ 
than firit to purchafe with that produce the gold 
of Portugal , and afterwards to purchafe with that 
gold thofe confumable goods. A dire<3 foreign 
trade of confumption is always more advantageous 
thsui a round-about one ; and to bring the' fame 
value of foreign goods to the home market, requires 
^ much fmaller capital in the one way than in the 
other. If a fmaller fliare of its induftry , there-* 
fore, had been employed in producing goods fit 
for the Portugal market , and a greater in pro- 
ducing thofe fit for the other markets , where thofe 
confumable goods for which there is a demand 
in Great Britain are to be had, it would have 
been more for the advantage of England. To 
procure both the gold, which it wants for its 
own ufe, and the confumable goods, would, in 
this way, employ a much fmaller capital than at 
prefent. There would be a fpare capital , there- 
fore , to be employed for other purpofes , in ex- 
citing an additionakquantity of induftry, and in 
raifing a greater annual produce. 

Though Britain were entirely excluded from 
the Portugal trade , it could find very little diffi* 
culty in procuring all the annual fupplies of gold 
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^htch it wants, either for the purpofe^ of plate,, 
or of coin , or of foreign trade. Gold , like every 
other commodity, is always fomewhere or an- 
other to be got for its value by thofe who have 
that value to give for it. The annual furplus of 
gold in Portugal, befides, would ftill be feni 
abroad , and though not carried away by Great 
Britain, would be carried away by fome other 
nation , which would be glad to fell it again for 
its price, in the fame manner as Great Britaii\ 
does at prefent. In buying gold of Portugal , in- 
deed , we buy it at the firft hand , whereas , in 
buying it of any other nation , except Spain , we 
Ihould buy it at the fecond , and might pay fome* 
what dearer. This difference, however, would furely 
be too infignificant to deferve the public attention. 
Almoft all our gold, it is faid, comes from 
Portugal. With other nations the balance of 
trade is either againft us, or not much in our 
favor. But we fhould remember, that the 
more gold we import from one country , the le& 
we muft neceilarily import from all otheris. The 
effectual demand for gold , like that for every 
other commodity , is in every country limited to 
a certain quantity. If nine-tenths of this quan- 
tity are imported from one country, there re- 
mains a tenth .only to be imported from aU § 
others. The more gold befides that is annually 
imported from fpme particular countries, over 
and above what is requifite for plate and for 
coin , the more muft neceflarily be exported to 
fome others ; and the more , that mofi infignihcant 
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obj eft of modem policy, the balance of trade ^ 
appears to be in our favor with fome particular 
countries 5'the more it muft necelTarily appear ta 
be againft us with many others. 

It was upon this filly notion , however ^ that 
JEngland could not fubfift without the Portugal 
trade, that, towards the end of the late war, 
France and Spain, without pretending either offence 
or provocation, required the king of Portugal to 
exclude all Britifli fhips from his ports, and for 
the fecurity of this exclufion , to receive into them 
French or Spanifh garrifons. Had the king of Por- 
tugal fubmitted to thofe ignominious terms which 
hfs brother- in - law the king of Spain propofed ta 
him , Britain would have been freed from a mucli 
greater inconveniency than the lofs of the Portugal 
trade, the burden of fupporting a very weak ally, 
fo unprovided of every thing for his own defence,' 
that the whole power of England, had it been 
direfted to that fingle purpofe , could fcarce per- 
haps have defended him for another campaign^ 
The lofs o^the Portugal trade would , no doubt, 
have occafioned a confiderable embarralTment to 
the merchants at that time engaged in it, who 
might not, perhaps , have found out, for a year 
or two , any other equally advantageous method 
of employing their capitals; and in this would 
probably have coniifted all the inconveniency 
which England could have fuffered from this 
notable piece of commercial policy. 

The great annual importation of gold , and 
filver is neither for the purpofe of plate nor of. 

coin, *^ 
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cpin^ but of foreign trade. A round-about foreiga 
trade of confuoiption can be carried on more 
advantageoufly by means of thefe mecak than of 
almoA any other goods. As they are the uhiverfal 
inflruments of commerce , they are more readily 
received in return for all commodities than any 
othw goods ) and on account of their fmall bulk 
and great value , it cofls le{s to tranfport thena 
backward and forward from one place to another 
than almoft any other fort of merchandize , and 
they lofe lefs of their value by being fo tranf- 
ported. Of all the commodities , therefore, which 
are bought in one foreign country , for no other 
purpofe but to be fold or exchanged again for 
fome Qther goods in another , there are none fo 
convenient as gold and filver. In facilitating all 
the di&rent round-about foreign trades of con- 
iumption ^which are carried on in Great Britain^ 
conlift^ the principal advantage of the Portugal 
trade ; and though it is not a capital advantage, 
it is., 'no doubt , a confiderable one. 

That any annual addition which, it can rear 
fonably be fuppofed , is made either to the plate or 
to the coin of the kingdom, could^ require but 
a very fmall annual importation of gold and 
filver, feems evident enough, and though we 
had no direct trade with Portugal, this fmall 
quantity could always, fomewhere or another, be 
very eafily got. 

Though the goldfmiths trade be very con- 
fiderable in Great Britain , the far greater part 
of the new plate which they annually fell, ia 
W.ofN. 3, 6 
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inad^ from other old plate melted down ; fo that 
the addition annnally made to the tvhole^ plate 
of the kingdom cannot be very great , and could 
require but a very fmall annual importation. 

It is the fame cafe with the coin. Nobody 
imagines , I believe , that even the greater part of 
the annual coinage, amounting , for ten years 
together , before the late reformation of the gold 
coin , to upwards of eight hundred thouiand pounds 
a year in gold, was an annual addition to the 
money before current in the kingdom. In a country 
where the expenfe of the coinage is defrayed by 
the government , the value of the coin, even when 
It contains its full flandard weight of gold and 
filver, can never be much greater than that of an 
equal quantity of thofe metals uncoined ; becaufe 
it requires only the trouble of going to the mint, 
and the delay perhaps of a few weeks , to procure 
for any quantity of uncoined gold and fiiver an 
equal quantity of thofe metals in coin. But , in 
every country , the greater part of the current 
coin is almoft always more or lefs worn , or other* 
wife degenerated from its flandard. In Great 
Britain it was , before the late reformation , a good 
deal fo , the gold being more than two per cent, 
and the filver more than eight per cent, below its 
flandard weight. But if forty-four guineas and a 
half , containing their full flandard weight , a 
pound weight of gold , could purchafe very little 
more than a pound weight of uncoined gold, 
forty*four guineas and a half wanting a part of 
their weight could not purchafe a pound weight. 
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^ndt fomething was to be added in order to make 
tjp the deficiency. The ciarrent price of gold 
i>uUion at market , thereTore, inftead of being the^ 
fame with the niint price j or 46 /. 14 s. 6 f/. wa« theii 
about 47/. 14 s. and fometimes about forty-eight 
poilnds. When the greater part of the coin , how* 
ever, was in this degenerate condition , forty-i 
four guineas and a half, freih from the mint^ 
would purchafe nO more goods in the market than 
any other ordinary guineas, becaufe when they 
feame into the coffers of the merchant, being con- 
founded with other money, they could not after^^ 
Wards be diilinguiflied without inore trouble thaii 
the difference was worth. Like other guineas they 
Were worth no rhore than 46 /• I4*. 6rf. If thro\vri 
into the. melting pot, however, they produced^ 
tvithdut "^any feniible lofs, a potmd weight of 
Aandard gold , which coiild be fold at any time 
for between 47 /: 14^. and 48/ either in gold or 
fiiver, as (it for all the purpofes of coin as that 
which had been rnelted down. There was an evi- 
dent profit, therefore, in me^ttig down new coinea 
inoney, anditwasdonelbinftantaneoufly, that net 
precaiitioh 6f goyernment coUld prevent it Thef 
operations of the mint were, upon this ac6ount^\ 
fomewhat like the Web bf Penelope; the work that 
^a» done in the day was undone in the night. Thef 
thint v^as employed, not fo much iii n>aking daily 
additions tCf the coin^ as in repladng the very 
baft part of it which was daily melted down. 

Were the private people , who carry theiif* 
^old and filver to the mint, to pay th^Enieiv<| 
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for the coinage 9 it would add to the value of 
thofe metals in the fame manner as the faihion 
does to that of plate. Coii^ed gold and filver would 
be more valuable than uncoined. The feignorage , 
if it was not exorbitant, would add to the bullion 
the whole value of the duty ; becaufe the govern- 
ment having every where the exclufive privilege 
of coining 9 no coin can come to market cheaper 
than they think proper to afford it If the duty 
was exorbitant indeed, that is, if it was very much 
above the real value of the labor and expenfe 
requifite for coinage, falfe coiners , both at home and 
abroady might be encouraged , by the great differ- 
ence between the value of bullion and that of coin^ 
to pour in fo great a quantity of counterfeit money 
as might reduce the value of thegoveminentmoney. 
In France, however, though the feignarage is eight 
per cent, no fenfible inconveniency of this kind is 
£Dund to arife from it. The dangers to which a falfe 
coiner is every where expofed , if he lives in the 
country of which he counterfeits the coin, and to 
which his agents or| correfpondents are expofed, if 
he lives in a foreign country, are by far too great 
to be incuif ed for the fake of a profit of fix or 
feven per cent. 

. The feignorage in France raifes the value 
of the coin higher than in proportion to the 
quantity of pure gold which it contains. Thus 
by the edid of January 1756, the * mint price 

* See Diftionnaire des Monnoies , torn. ii. article Seigneurage. 
p. 489. par M. Abot de Bazinghen , ConfciUer-CommiiTaire en 
la Cour 4es Monnoies k Farre. 
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of fine gold of twenty-fonr carats was fixed at 
feven hundred and forty, livres nine fous and one 
denier one-eleventh , the mark of eight Paris 
ounces. . The gold coia of France, making an 
allowance for the remedy of the mint , contains 
twenty-one carats and three-fourths of fine gold 
and two carats one-fourth of dlloy. The mark of 
ftandard gold,, therefore ^ is worth no more than 
nbout fix hundred and feven ty- one livres ten 
deniers. But in France this mark of ftandard gold 
is coined into thirty Louis-d ors of twenty-four 
livres each, or into feven hundred and twenty 
livres. The coinage , . therefore , increafes the valu^ 
of a mark of ftandard gold bullion , by the di|fer* 
ence between fix hundred and feventy-one livres ten 
deniers,:and feven hundred and twenty livres; or 
by forty-eight livres nineteen fous and two deniers* 
A feignorage will, in many cafes, take away 
altogether, and will, in all cafes , diminifli the 
profit of melting down the new coin. This 
profit always arifes from the difference between 
the quantity of bullion which the commbn cur- 
rency ought to contain, and that which it 
dfXuzlly does . contain. If this difference is lefs 
than the feignorage, there will be lofs inftead of 
profit. If it is equal to the feignprage, there 
will neither be profit nor lofs. If it is greater 
than the feignorage, there will indeed be Ibme 
profit, but lefs than if there was no feignorage. 
If before th^ late reformation of the gold coin, 
f(?r exampljB , there had been a feignorage of five 
per cent, upon jhe coinage, there would have 
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been a loft of three per cent tippn the melting 
flown of the gold coin. If the feignorage had( 
been two per cent, there would have be^ n neither 
profit nor lofs. If the feignprage had been one 
per cf nt. there would have been a profit, but of onf 
per cent, only inAead of two per cent. Wh^evef 
money it received by tale, therefore, and not by 
>veight , a feignorage is the niolt effe£^ual preven- 
tative of the melting down of the coin , and , for 
the lame reafon, of it$ exportation. It is the beft 
andlieavieft pieces that are commonly either melte^ 
flown or exported ; becaufe it is upon fuch th^^ 
'the largeft promts are made. 

The law for the encouragement of the coin- 
'age, by rendering it duty-fr^ee , was ftrft cna^ed^ 
t*uring the reign of Charles II. for a limited 
time; and afterguards eontinued, by different 
prolongations, till 1760., when it lyas rendered 
perpemal. The bank of England , in order to 
repleniA their coffers with money, are frequently 
obliged to carry bullion to the mint ; and it was 
piore fojr their intereft, they probably imagined^ 
that the coinage fliould be at the expenfe of the 
government, than at their pwn. It was pror 
bably, out of complaifance to this great com- 
pany th^t the government agreed to render this 
law perpetual, Should the cofVom of weighing 
gold , hpw^ver, come to be difufed , as it is very 
likely to be on account of its incpnvcniency ; 
Piupfd the gold coin of England come to be re-r 
ipeived by tale, as it was before the late re- 
^9. W^l? I this ^t company may , perhaps , fin^ 
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that they have upon this , as upon feme other 
pccafions. mlftaken their own intereft not ajittle. 

Before the late re - coinage , - when the gold 
currency of England wa^ two per cent, below its 
Aandard weight » as there was no feignorage, it 
was two per cent, below the value of that quantity 
of fiandard gold bullion which it ought to have 
contained. When this great company , there- 
fore, bought gold bullion in orde^ to have it 
coined 9 they were obliged to pay for it twojper 
cent.,inore than it was worth after the coinage. 
But if there had been a feignorage of two per cent, 
upon the coinage , the common gold currency ^ 
thoagh two per cent, below itsfiandard weighty 
would notwithftandiiig have been equal in value 
to the quantity of itandard gold which it ought 
to have contained ; the valpe of the fafhion com- 
penfating in this cafe the diminution of the weight. 
They would indeed have had the (leignorage to 
pay, which being two per cent, their lofs upon 
the vyhole tranfa^ion would have been two per 
cent. exa£lly the fame ^. but no greater than it 
va£lually was. 

If the feignorage had been five per cent and 
the gold currency only two per cent, below its 
fiandard weight ^ the bank would in this cafe 
have gained three per cent, upon the price d( 
fhe bullion ; but as they would have had a 
feignorage of five per . cent, to pay upon the 
coinage , their lofs upon the whole tranfadion 
would , in the fame maimer , have been exa(Sily 
twq per cent, 
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If the feignorage had been only one per cent. 
and the gold currency two per cent, below its 
Itandard weight , the bank would in this cafe have 
Ibft only one per cent. up6h the price of the bullion^ 
t)Ut as they would likewHe have had a feignorage 
of one per cent, to pay , their lofs npon the whole 
tranfaflion- would have been exaflly two per cent, 
in the fame manner as in all other cafes. 

If there was a reafonable feignorage, while at 
the fame time the coin contained its full ftandard 
weight , as it has done very nearly fince the late 
re- coinage 5 whatever the bank might lofe by the 
feignoragfe , they would gain upon the price of 
the bullion ; and whatever they might gain upon 
the price of the bullion , they would lofe by the 
feignorage. They would neither lofe nfor gain , 
therefore, upon the whole tranfa£lioh, and they 
would in this, as m all the foregoing cafes, be 
exa^lly in the fame fituation as if there was no 
feignorage. . 

When the tax upbn^ a commodity is fo mode- 
rate as riot to encourtge fmuggling , the mer- 
chant who d^als in it , though he advances , does 
not properly pay the tax , as he gets it back in 
the price of the commodity. The tax is finally 
paid by the laft purchafer or confumer. But 
money is a commodity with regard to which 
every man is a merchant. ' Nobody buys it but 
in order to fell it again ; and with regard to it 
there is in ordinary cafes no laft purchafer or 
confumer. When the tax upon coinage, there- 
fore , is fo moderate as not to encourage falfe 
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coining, though every body advances the tax, 
nobody finally pays it; becanfe every body gets 
it back in the advanced value of the coin. 

A moderate feignorage ^ therefore , would not 
in any cafe augment the expenfe of the bank , or 
of any other private petfons who carry their but* 
lion to the mint in order to be coined , and the 
want of a moderate feignorage does not in any 
cafe diminifli it. Whether there is or is not a 
feignorage , if the currency contains its full ftandard 
weight, the coinage cofts nothing to any body, 
and if it is fhort of that weight , the coinage muft 
always coft the difference between the quantity of 
bullion which ought to be contained in it, and 
that which a^ually is contained in it. 

The government, therefore, when it defrays the 
expenfe of coinage, not only incurs fome fmall ex- 
penfe, but lofes fome fmall revenue which it might 
get by a proper duty ; and neither the bank nor 
any other private perfons are in the fmalleft degree 
benefited by this ufelefe piece of public generofity. 

The direAors of the bank, however, would 
probably be unwilling to agree to the tmpofitioa 
of a feignorage upon the authority of a fpecula- 
tion which promifes them no gain , but only pre- 
tends to enfure them from any lofs. In the pre*^ 
fent Aate of the gold coin, and as long as dt con^ 
tinuesi tb be received 'by weight, they certainly 
would gain nothing by fuch a change* But if 
the cuftoni of weighing the gold coin ihotild ever 
go into difufe, as it is very likely to do, and if 
the gold coin ibould ever fall into the fame Aate of 
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degradation in which it w^s before the late re* 
coinage, the gain, or more properly the favings 
of the bank, in confequence of the impofition 
of a ' fei^orage , W<Hild probably be^ very con- 
fiderable; The bank of. England is the only 
company which fends any confiderabl^ quantity 
of bullion to the mint,' and the burden of the 
annual coinage falls entirely, or almofl entirely » 
"upon it. If this annual coinage had nothing to 
do -but to repair the unavoidable loffes and ne« 
ceflary wear and tare of the coin , it cobld feldoim 
exceed fifty thon(and or at moft a hundred thou* 
fand pounds.' But when the coin is degraded 
below iti ftandard weight, the annual coinage 
muft 9 befides this , fill up the large vacuities 
^ich exportation .and the melting pot are con- 
tinually making, in the, cacrent coin. It was 
npon this account that: during the ten or twelve 
years immediately preceding the late reforma- 
tion of the gold coin , the annual coinage 
amomfited at an average to more than eight hun- 
dred and fiftf thqufapd pounds* But if there 
had beeci a feignorage .of four or five per cent, 
•upon the gold coin, it would probably, even in 
the ijtaite tn which things then were ^ have put an 
^e^kAliSop to the bufinefs both of exportation 
•and of ithe melting pot The bank ^ inftead <^ 
lofing every year about two andja half per cent, 
tipon the bullion which was to be coined into 
Ittore than eight hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds , or incurring an annual lofs of more than 
fV^ty-pne ^oui^d .tWQ hun^j:^, ^d i^ty 
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poQn<&, woqld not probably have incurred the 
tenth part of that lofs. 

The revenue allotted by parliamen^t for de- 
fraying the expenfe of the coinage is but four* 
teen thoufand pounds a year , and the real ex^ 
penfe which it cofts the government , or the fees 
of the officers of the mint , do not upon ordinary 
occafions, I am affured , exceed the half of that 
fom. The faving of fo very fmall a fum , or 
even the gaining of another which could not 
well he much larger^ are objefls too inconfider- 
jible, it may be thought, to deferve the ferious 
attention of government. But the {aving of 
icfghteen or twenty thoufand pounds ^ year in 
cafe of an event which is not improbable, whidi 
has frequently happened before , and which' ta 
Tery likely to happen again , is furely an objt^d 
which well deferves the ferious attention even of 
^ great a compauery ae the bank of England. 

So;iie of the fc^^going reafonings and obfervs- 
tions might perhaps have been more pro{>erly 
placed in thoTe chapters of the firft book which 
treat df the origin and ufe of money , and of tte 
difference between the real and the nominal 
price of commodities. Bat as the law for the 
encouragement of coinage deKves ks origin 
from thoJe vtHginr prejudices which have been 
introduced hy the mercsoitile fyftem; J judged 
4t more jwoper to i^^ferve them for' this chaptei*, 
-Nothing cortild be more agreeable to the i^irit of 
that fyftem than a foirt of bounty upon the pra* 
^^u£^on of money 9 the yery thing which ^^ it 
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fappofes , conftitutes the wealth of every nation. 
It is one of its many admirable expedient! for en- 
iriching the cotmtry. 

C H A P. VII. 

Of Colonies. 

Part First. 
Of the Motives for efiablifliing new Colonies. 



Ti 



HE intereft which ocfcafioned the firil fettle^ 
ment of the different European coh>niesin America 
and the Weil- Indies, was not altogether fo plain 
and diftin^l as that which dire£ldd the eftablilhment 
of thofe of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Ail the different dates of ancient Greece pof- 
feffed , each of them , but a very fmall territory , 
and when the people in any one of them multiplied 
beyond what that territory could eafily maintain, 
a part of them were fent in queft of a new habi- 
tation in fome remote and diftant part of the 
world; the warlike neigh bonrs who furrounded 
them on all futes*, rendering it difficult for any 
of them to enlarge very mtrch itt territory att 
home; . The colonies of the Dorians reforted 
.chiefly to Italy and Sicily , which , in the times 
preceding the foundation of Rome, were in- 
habited by barbarous ' and uncivilized nations: 
tiiofe of th$ lonians and Eolians , the two other 
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great tribes of the Greeks , to Afia Minor and 
the iilands of the Egean Sea, of which the inha- 
bitants feem at that time to have been pretty 
mach in the fame Itate as thofe of Sicily and 
Italy. The mother city , though flie confidered 
the colony as a child , at all times entitled to 
great favor and afliflance , and owing in return 
much gratitude and refpefl, yet confidered it a» 
an emancipated child , over whom (he pretended 
ito claim no direct authority or jurifdi£)ion. The 
colony fettled its own form of government , en- 
abled its own laws , ele£led its own magiftrates , 
and made peace or war with its neighbours as an^ 
independent itate , which had no occafion to wait 
for the approbation or confent of the mother 
city. Nothing can be more plaia and diftinA 
than the intereft which dire6led every fuch eftab- 
lifliment. 

Rome, like moft of the other ancient repub* 
lies, was originally founded upon an Agrarian 
law , which divided the public territory in a cer- 
tain proportion among the different citizens who 
compofed the itate. The courfe of human a& 
fkirs , by marriage , by fucceilion , and by alien* 
ation , necefiarily deranged this original divifion, 
and frequently threw the lands , which had been 
allotted for the maintenance of many different 
families into the poffeflion of a iingle perfon. 
To remedy this diforder, for fuch it was fup^- 
pofed to be, a law was made, reitri£ting the 
quantity of land which any citizen could pofTefs 
to five hundred jugerii, ^boot three hundred and 
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Afty Engliih acrei. This law , however , thongtl 
we read 6[ its having been execnted i4>on one o^ 
two occafions ^ was either negle£led or evaded ^ 
and the ineqnality of fortunes went on continually 
increafmg. The greater part of the citizens had no 
land 9 and without it the manners And cufloms of 
thofe times rendered it difficult for ^ freeman to 
iBiaintain his indepehdcncy. In the prefent times ^ 
though a poor man has no land of his own , if he 
has a little ilock^ he may either farm the lands of 
another , or he may carry on Tome little retail 
trade ; and if he has no Hock , he may find em^ 
ployment either ^ a country laborer ,. or as ari 
artificen But, among the ancient Romans,, thd 
lands of the rich were ail cultivated by flaves , who 
Wrought tinder an overfeer , who was likewife a 
Have ; fo that a poor fireeman bad little chance of 
-being employed either as a firmer oras alaboren 
Ail trades and mannfaAures too y eveA the f ^tai! 
trade ^ were carried on by the flaves of the rich 
for the benefit of their mafters, Whofe wealth | 
authority , and proteAion made it difficult for d 
poor freeman to maintaifi the competition againft 
them. The citizens, therefore^ who had nd 
land ^ had fcarce any other means of fubiiftencc^ 
bat the bounties of the candidates at the annual 
eledlions. The tribunes j Wheti they had a mindi 
to animate the people againft the rich and the 
great , put them in mind of the^mcient divifion 
of lands, and reprefented that law which reflri^led 
this fort of private property as the fundamental 
law of the republic. The people became clammo 
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\6 get land , and the rich* and the great, we may 
believe , were perfefUy determined not to give 
them any part of theirs. Tofatbfy them in fome 
meafure , ^refbre , they frequently propofed to 
iend out a new colony. Bnt conquering Rome 
Avas, even upon fuch occafions, under noneceflity 
x>f turning out her citi2en8 to feek their fortune, 
if one may fay fo , through the wide world, with* 
*out knowing where they were to fettle. She afligned 
them lands generally in the conquered provinces 
x>flmly, where, being within the dominions of the 
republic, they could never form any independent 
ilatd r but were at bed but a fort of corporation^ 
which , though it had the power of ena^Siing bye* 
laws for its own government, was at all times 
fubjed to the correflion , jurifdiflion , and . le- 
giilative authority of the mother city. The fend^ 
ing -out a colony of this kind, not only gave 
fome fatisfa£)iion to the people, but often eftab* 
liflied a fort of garrifon too in a newly con« 
quered province , of which the obedience might 
t>therwife have been doubtful. A Roman colony^ 
therefore , whether we conlider the nature of the 
eftabli£hment itfelf, or the motives for making 
4t , was altogether different from a Greek one. 
The words accordingly, which in the original 
iangua^s denote thofe different ejlabHfliments , 
have very difCerent meanings. The Latin word 
{Cohnia) fignifies fimply a plantation. The Greek 
^word (dTToiKkc)^ on the contrary, fignifies a fepa- 
cation of dwelling, a departure firom home, agoing 
'<H2t of. the houfe. But^ thoisgh«the Romsui 
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colonies were in many refpe£it diffisrent from the 
Greek ones , the intereft which prompted to efiab- 
lifli them was el[]Qally plain and diftin£i Both 
inftitations derived their origin either from irre* 
fiftible neceflity , or from clear and evident utility. 

The eftablifliment of the Eoropean colonies ia 
America and the Weft-Indies arofe from no ne- 
ceflity: and thongh the utility which has refulted 
firom them has been very great , it is not altogether 
fo clear and evident. It was not underftood at 
ttheir firft eftablifliment , and was not the motive 
leither of that eftablifliment or of the difcoverief 
^ which gave occafion to it , and the nature , extent ^ 
and limits of that utility are not , perhaps^ well 
underftood at this day. 

The Venetians , during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries , carried on a very advantage- 
ous commerce in fptceries , and other Eaft India 
goods, which they diftributed among the other 
nations of Europe. They purchafed them chiefly 
in Egypt, at that time undler the dominion of 
the Mammeluks , the enemies of the Turks , of 
whom the Venetians were the enemies ; and this 
union of intereft, affifted by the money of Venice , 
formed fuch a connexion as gave the Venetians 
almoft a monopoly of the trade. 

The great profits of the Venetians tempted 
the avidity of the Portuguefe. They had been 
endeavouring, during the courfeofthe fifteenth 
century , to find out by fea a way to the countries 
from which the Moors brought them ivory and 
|rold duft acro& the Oefen. ' They difcovered 

the 
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tfie Madeiras , the Canaries , the Azores , the Gap^ 
de Verd iflands , th^coail of Guinea^ thatofLoan-» 
go, Congo , Angola , and Benguela, and, finally^ 
the Cape of Good Hope. They had loiig wifhed 
to (hare in the profitable traffic of the Venetians^ 
and this laft difcovery opened to them a prdbable 
pTofpeA of doing fo. In 1497 , Vafco de Gama fail-^ 
ed from the port of Lifbon with a fleet of foo^ 
iliips-, and , aftet i tiavigation of eleven month^^ 
Arrived upon the coafl of Indoilaii , and thus coitl- 
pleted a courfe of difcoveries which had been 
ptirfned with groat fteadinefs, and with very littlcf 
interruption , for near a century together. 

Some years before this, while the expe6lationa 
^f Europe were in fufpenfe about the" proje£b of 
the Portuguefe , of which the fuccefs appeared yet 
to be doubtful, a Genoefe pilot formed the yet 
more daring proje<^ of failing to the Eaft Indies 
by the Weft* The fituation of thofe countries 
ivas at that time very imperfeflly known in 
Europe. The few European travellers who had 
beeii there had magnified the diftance; perhapa 
through timplicity and ignorance , \<rhat was really 
very gr^t, appearing almoft infinite to thofe who 
Could not meafure it; or j perhaps, in order to 
increafe fomewhat more the marvellous of their 
own adventures in vifiting regions fo immenfely 
remote from Europe. The longer the way was 
by the Eaft, Columbus very juftly concluded, the 
jhorter it would be by the Weft. He propofedi 
therefore, to take that way, as both the fihorteflt 
and the fureft , and he had the good fortune t^ 
W. of N. 3. I 
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convince Kabella of Caftile of the probability of 
his projed. He failed from the port of Palos in 
Anguft 149^,. near five years before the expedi« 
tion of Vafco de Gama fet out from Portu^l, 
and, after a voyage of between two and three 
months, difcovered firilfome of the (inall Bahama 
or Lucayan iflands, and afterwards the great 
ifland of St. Domingo. 

But the countries which Columbus difcover- 
ed, either in this or in any of his fubfequent 
voyages , had no refemblance to thofe which he 
had gone in quell of. *Inllead of the wealth, 
cultivation , and populoufiiefs of China and Indoit- 
an , he found , in St. Domingo , and in all the other 
parts of the new world which he ever vifited, 
nothing but a country quite covered with wood , 
uncultivated , and inhabited only by fome tribes df 
naked and miferable favages. He was not very 
willing, however, to believe that they were. not 
the fame with fome of the countries defcribed by 
Marco Polo , the firft European who had vifited , 
or at leafl had left behind him, any defcription of 
China or the Eafi Indies ; and a very flight refem- 
blance , fuch as that which he found between the 
name of Cibao, a mountain in St. Domingo, and 
that of Cipango, mentioned by Marco Polo, was 
frequently fufficient to make him return to this 
favorite prepoffeflion , though contrary to the clear- 
eft evidence^ In his letters to Ferdinand and Ifabella 
he called the countries which he had difcovered 
die Indies. He entertained no doubt but that 
they were the Extremity of thofe which had be^n 




defcribedby Marco Polo, ^dtfa^t^theyrw^r^llo^ 
Very diftaht from the Ganges , or 0*011) the cdantri^i 
Vhich had beexi conquered by, Al^^ijander. Ilyeri 
\vhen at lafi convinced that they were di^ei'f^t^^ 
ilill flattered himfelf that thofe rich couh tries, were^t 
l>o great diftance, and, in d^Xubfequent voygg^^ 
accordingly, went in quell of them along. the coait 
^ of Terra Fir ma , and towards the ifthtuUif ofpiviciiji 
In confequence of this; ii^alce of Coluitibui^f 
the name of the Ihdies has ftuck to thofe tinfor'^^ 
tunate countries ever fmce; and when \$, was at 
laft clearly difdovered that the new were altoge^ 
ther different from the old Ilidies, the formei^ 
Were called the Weil , in contradiftin^iioii to thi$ 
latter^ which were called the £aft Indies^ 

It was of importance to Colmiibus, however^ 
that the countries which he had difcovered , what-^ 
^ver they were, (hould be reprefented to the courf 
of Spain as of very great confequence $ and , in 
what conftitutes the teal riches of every ^ou|itry^ 
the animal and vegetable produ£tions of the foU^ 
there was at that time nothing which could Welt 
juftify ftich a teprefelitatioii of them^ ^ 

. The Cori, fomethingbetweenaratafidatl'^bbiti 
and fuppofed by Mi". Bufibn to be the fame with 
the Apere^l of Brafil ^ was the largefl viviparoui 
quadrupede in St« Dotni^gPf This.fpecies feema 
liever to have been yery numerous ^ and the dogs 
and cats of the Spaniards, are faid tq hav^ long 
agp almoit , entirely extirpated it , as well as fom^ 
other tribes of a ftill fqfialler. fize* Thefe> however^ 
^together with a < pretty .Is^ge l^ard| cialied thtf 
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Ivana or Ignana , conftitxited tHe principal part of 
the animal food Hvtiicfa the land afforded. 

The vegetable food of the inhabitants , though 
from their want of indnftry not very abundant, 
was not altogether fb fcanty. It confiiled in Indian 
cornVyarhs, potatoes, bananes, &c. plants which 
were then altogethW unknown in Europe, and 
Which hkirit never fince been very much efteemed 
h^^ it , or fuppofed to yield a fufienance equal to 
what is drawn from the common forts of grain 
and pulfe y which have been cultivated hi this part 
of the world time out of mind. 

The cotton plant indeed afforded the material 
of a very important manufacture , and was at that 
time to Europeans undoubtedly the moft valuable 
of all the vegetable piroduCiions of thofe iflahds. 
But though in the end of the fifteenth century the 
muflf ns and other cotton goods of the Eaft Indies 
were much efteemed in every part of Europe , the 
cotton manufacture itfelf was not cultivated in 
any part -of it. Even this produ£Hon therefore , 
could not at that time appear in the eyes of Eu- 
ropeans to be of very great confequence^ 
» Finding nothing either in the animals or veget- 

(ables of the newly difcovered countries, which 
could juftify a very advantageous reprefentation 
^ of them, Columbus ttmied his view towards their 
minerals ; and in the richneis of the produAions 
of this third kingdom , he flattered himfelf , he 
had found a full compenfation for the infignificancy 
of thofe of the other two. The little bits df 
gold with which the inhabitants omkmen ted their 
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4re(8 , and which, he wa^infornxed, theyx ficequ^ndy 
found in the. rivulets and torrent that fell from 
the mountains , were fiiffident tp fatisfy him that 
thofe mountains abounded. withr the richell gold 
mines. St Domingo » therefore^ wa^ repref^i^ted* 
as a country abounding with, gold , amir vpoa 
that account ( according^ ta the prejudices not onty 
of the prefent tim^, but .of tho^ times ), an in- 
exhaufiible fource of real wealth to the cirown and 
Idngdom of Spain. When Columbus,, upon his 
return from his firll voyage , was introduced with 
a fort of triumphal honors to the fov^reigns of 
Caflile and Arragon , the principal produ^ions of 
the countries which he had difcovered were carried 
in folemn proceifion befpj^e him. Tjl;ije pn^y valu- 
able part of them confuted in fpmje little .fillets^ 
bracelets, and other. ornaments of gold, ^pd.in 
fome bales of cotton. The reft were mere obie^ 
of vulgar wonder and curiofity ; fome reeds of 
an exti^rdinary fize , fome hjirds of a very bpau tiful 
plumage ,i and fome ftuffed ikins of the huge alU«» 
gator and manati ; all of which were pi'eceded by 
£x or feven of the wretched natives^ whofe fin-^ 
gufar color and appearance adcji^d g^s^tly to the 
novelty of the iho\Y. ; n 
. In confequence of the reprefentations of Colum- 
bus, the council of Callite determined to take 
pofleflion. of countries xA which the inh^bitanti^ 
were plainly incapable of defending, tb^mfelves. 
The pious purpofe of x:on verting them to Chriftt- 4 
anity fan^lified the injuftice of the jp^ojeft. But ' 
the hope of finding treafures of gold there, waa 
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tlie ftite tnative whteh' prompted to undertake it} 
^nd to give thU ihotive the greater weight, it 
jvas propofed by Columbus that the half of all 
the ;gbM and filver thiit fhould be found therd 
*ftould belong to the crown. This propofal was 
{^ppAvcd of 'by^Ad cduncil. 

As long as thewhdle or the far greater part of 
the gold, 'whic^ th^^rft adventurers imported 
Into Europe , wtts got by fo very eafy a method 
as'flie; plundering df the "defcncelefs natives, it 
tvas^^iidt' pd^haps very dtfj^cult to pay even this^ 
hiaVy tax/ ' Biitwhen the natives were once 
l^lrly 'ftript of all that they had, which, in St 
Pomtngd, and in all the other countries difcover^ 
fd'by (Coluit^bus, was done completely in fix or 
fight 7e^, and' when in order to find more if 
h^^d 'becomfe ncceffary to dig for it in the mines, 
there was hq longer any poffibility of paying 
this tax. The rigordus. exaftion of it, accord- 
ingly, ftrR occafioned , it is faid, the total aban- 
d'omnS 'of the miAes of St, Domingo, which have 
fiteyer b'een ovroiight fince. It was foon reduced 
therefore to a thiiy; then to a fifth; afterwards to 
^ tenth ;i and at lift to a twentieth part of the gro6 
produce of the gold mines. The tax upon filver 
<:ontinueti fdi^i^ioiig time to tre a fifth of the grofs 
produce. It was reduced to a tenth only in the 
^ourfe of theprefent century.* But the firft adven-i 
tuters da not appear to hav6 been much interefted 
about filver, Nothing le6 precious than gold 
feen^edl worthy gf tMv attention. 
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All the other enterprifes of the Spaniards id 
the new world, fabfequent to thofe of Columbus , 
feem to have been prompted by the fame motive. 
It was thefacred thirft of gold that carried Oieda^, 
Nicuefla, and Vafco Nugnes de Balboa, to the 
ifthmus of Darien , that carried Cortez to Mexico , 
and Almagro and Pizzarro to Chili and Peru. 
When thofe adventurers arrived upon any unknown 
coaft, their firft inquiry was always if there was 
any gold to be found there; and according to 
the information which they received concerning 
this particular 9 they determined either to quit the 
country or to fettle in it. 

Of all thofe exp^nfive and uncertain pr0}e&, 
however, which bring bankruptcy upon the 
^eater pait of the people who engage in' them , 
there is none perhaps more perfeAly ruinous than 
the fearch after new lilver smd gold mines. It is 
perhaps the moft difadvantageous lottery in the 
world , ot the one in which the gain of thofe who 
draw the prizes bears the leaft proportion to the 
lofs of thofe who draw the blanks : for though the 
prizes are few and the blanks many , the common 
price of a ticket is the whole fortune of a rich 
man. Projects of mining, inftead of replacing 
the capital employed in them, together with the 
ordinary profits of ftock , commonly abforb both 
capital and profit. They are the proje£U , there^ 
fore , to which of all others a prudent law-giver ^ 
who defired to increafe the capital of his nation , 
would leaft chufe to give any exti^ordinary en«: 
couragement^ or to turn towards them a greater 
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iiareof that capital than what wonld.go to them 
pf its own accord. Such in reality is the abfurd 
confidence which almoll all men have in their 
pwn good fortune , that wherever there is the 
leaft probability of fucceft , too great a fliaxe of 
it 18 apt to got to them of its own accord. 

Bat though the judgment of fober reafon and 
experience concerning fuch proje£b has always 
been extremely unfavorable , that of humkn 
avidity has commonly been quite otherwife. 
The fame pailion which has fuggefted to fo 
many people the abfurd idea of the philofopher's 
ftone , has fuggefted to others the equally abfurd 
pne of. immenfe rich mines of gold and iilver. 
They did not confider that the value of thofe 
pietals has , in all ages and nations ^ arifen chie^y 
from . their fcarcity , and that their fcarcity has 
arifen from the very foiall quantities of them 
wtnch nature has any where depofited in one 
pl^ce, from the hard and intra£iable fubltances 
with which (he ha$ almoft every where furrounded 
thbfe fmall quantities, and confequently from 
the labor and expenfe which are every where 
neeeflary in order to penetrate to and get at 
^em. ; They flattered themfelves that Veins of 
thofe: metals might in many places be found as 
large, ahd as abundant as thofe, which are com^ 
monly .found of lead; or copper, or tin, or 
iron. The dream of Sir Walter Raleigh con- 
cerning the golden city and country of Eldorado, 
may fatisfy us i that even wife men are not al-i 
ivays exempt fro^ fuch ftr^ge delnfions. More 
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than a hnndred years after the death of that great 
man , the Jefuit Gumila was ftill convinced of the 
reality of that wonderful country , and ^prefied 
with great warmth , and I dare to fay , with great 
fincerity , how happy he Ihould be to carry ther 
light of the gofpel to a people who could fo wel^ 
reward the pious labors of their miflionary. 

In the countries firft difcovered by the Spa- 
niards , no gold or filver mines are at prefent. 
known which are fuppofed to be worth the work^, 
ing. The quantities of thofe metals which the 
firft adventurers are faid to have found there , 
had probably been very much magnified , as well 
as the fertility of the mines which were wrought 
immediately after the firft difcovery. What thofe ^ 
advjpnturers were reported to t^ave found, how- 
ever, was fufiicient to inflame the avidity of all 
their countrymen. Every Spaniard who failed to 
America expelled to find an Eldorado. Fortune 
too did upon this what (he has done upon very , 
few other occafions. She realized in fome mea- 
fure the extravagant hopes of her votaries , and 
in the difcovery and conqueft of Mexico and 
Peni (of which the one happened about thirty, 
the other about forty years after the firft expedi- 
tion of Columbus) flie prefented them with 
fomething not very unlike that profufion of the 
precious metals which they fought ^r* 

A project of commerce to the Eaft Indies , 
therefore , gave occafion to the firft difcovery of 
the Weft. A projefl of conqueft gave occafion 
to all. the eftabliihmenta qf the Spaniards in th^^i^ 
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newly difcovered coiintriet. The motive which 
excited them to this conqueft was a project of 
gold and filver mines; and a conrfe of accidents, 
which no human wifdom conld forefee , rendered 
this project mnch more facceftful than the nnder-^ 
takers had ariy reafonable grounds for expecting. 
The firft adventurers of all the other nations 
of Europe , who attempted to make fettlements 
in America j were animated by the like chimeric* 
cal views ; but they were not equally fuccefsful. 
It was more than a hundred years after the firft 
fettlement of the Brafils, before any filver , gold, 
or diamond mines were diftovered there. In the 
Englilh , V rench , Dutch , and Danifli colonies , 
none have ever yet been ijifcovered ; at leaft none 
that are at prefent fuppofed to be worth the work- 
ing. The fird Engiifh fettlers in North America, 
however, offered a fifth of a}l the gold and 
filver which fliould be found there to the king, 
as a motive for granting them their patents. In 
the patents to Sir Walter Raleigh , to the Lon- 
don imd Plymouth companies , to the council of 
Plymouth, &c. thi» fifth was accordingly re- 
ferved to the crown. To the exj^Aation of 
finding 'gold and filver mines, 'thofe firft fettlers 
too joined that of difcovering a north weftpaifage 
to the Eaft Iddies. They have hitherto been 
difappointed in both. 
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Caufes of the profperity of new Colonies. 
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HE colony of a civilized nation which takes 

pofleflion, either of a wafte conntryi', or of one fo 

thinly ihhabited , that the natives eafily give place 

to the new fettlers , advances more rapidly to 

wealth and greatnefs than any other human fociety. 

The colonifts carry out with them a knowledge 

of agriculture and of other ufeful arts^ fuperior 

to vvhat can grow up of its own accord in the 

courfe of many centuries among favage and bar- 

baroufs nations. They carry out with them too 

the habit of fubordination , fome notion of the. 

Tegular government which take? place in their 

own country, of theiyftem of laws which fupport 

it, andofaregular adAiihillrationofjdftice; and 

they naturally eftablilh fomething of the fame 

kind in the new fettlement. But amoYig favage 

and barbai'ous nations, the natural progrefst)f law 

and government is ftilT flower than the natural 

progrefs of arts, after law and government have' 

been f6 far'eftabliflied j as is necefiary for their 

proteflibn. ?very colonlft get» more land than 

he Qah potfibly' cultivate. He his no rent , and 

fcarfce any taxes to pay. No landlord fliai*es ivith 

him in iti pfoduce , and the fliare of the foverei^* 

IS commonly but a trifle. He has every ihotive 

tQ render is great as poflible a produce | wlrich Vk 
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thus to be xlmoft entirely his own. But his land 
is commonly fo extenfi ve ^ that with all his own 
induftry , and with all theindufiry of other people 
^vhom he can get to^ employ, he can feldom make 
it produce the tenth part of what it is capable of 
producing. He is eager, therefore, to co)le£l, 
laborers from all quarters, and to reward them 
Vfith the moft liberal wages. But thofe liberaF 
wages , joined to the plenty and cheapnefs of land , 
foon make thofe laborers leave him , in order to 
become landlords themfelves, and to reward ,^ with 
equal liberality , other laborers , who foon leave 
them for the fame reafon that they left their hrft 
mailer. The liberal rewatd of labor encourages 
marriage. The children^ dpring the tender years 
pf infancy » are well fed ^nd properly t^ken care 
of, 5^|:^d when they are grown up , the value of 
their labor greatly overpays their maintenance. 
When arrived at maturity , ,the high price of labor ^ 
SMid the low price of land , enable them to eftablifli 
themfelves in the fame nianner as their fathers 
did before, them; 

In other countries^ rent and profit . eat up 
wages 9 and the two fuperipr orders of people 
pppreif .the inferior one. ^ But in new., colonies, 
the intereft of the two fuperior orders pbUgesr 
theni to treat the inferior one with more gene- 
roflty and humanity; at leaft, where that in- 
f^ior one is not in a ftate of flaye^y,. \yafte 
lands^ of the greateft natural fertility ^ .are fo^ be 
had for a trifle. . :The increafe of reveniie which 
the proprietor 9 who is always the undert^^ », 
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fxpe^U from their improvement ^ conftitat^ his 
profit ; which in thefe circumftances is commonly 
very great. But this great profit cannot be mad« 
without employing the labor of other people in 
clearing and cultivating the land ; and the dtfpro'* 
portion between the great extent of the land and 
the fmall number of the people, which commonly 
takes place yi new colonies , makes it difficult foe 
him to get this labor. He does not, therefore, 
difpute about wages , but is willing to employ 
labor at any price. The high wages of labor 
encourage population. The cheapneft and plenty 
of good land encourage improvement, and enaible 
the proprietor to pay thofe high wages. In thofe 
wages confifts almoft the whole price of the land ; 
and though they are high , conAdered as the wage? 
of labor , they are low , confidered as the price of 
what is fo very valuable. What encourages the 
progrefs of population and improvement, encour-- 
ages that of reat wealth and greatnefs. 

xhe progrefs of many of the ancient Greek 
colonies towards wealth and greatnefs , feems ac- 
cordingly to have b^en very rapid. In the 
courfe of a century or two , feveral of them 
appear to have rivalled , and even to have 
furpafled their mother cities. Syracufe and 
Agrigentum in Sicily , Tarentum and Locri in 
Italy , Ephefus and Miletus in Leffer Alia, appear 
by all "accounts to have been at leafl equal to any 
of the cities of ancient Greece. Though poflerior 
in their eftablifiiment, yet all the arts , of refine-* 
ment, philofopby^ poetry, and eloquence , bem 
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Vb have been cqltivatej as early^ and to have be^ 

improved as highly in them^ as in any part of the 

ipother country* The fchools of the two oldefi 

Greek philofophers , thofe of Thales and Pytha^ 

goras , were eftabliflied , it is remarkable ^ not in 

ancient Greece, but the one in an Aliatic^ the 

other in an Italian colony* All thofe colonies had 

eftabliflied themfelves in countries inhabited by 

lavage and barbarous nations , who eafily gave 

place to the new fettlers. They had plenty of good 

land 9 and as they were altogether independent 

of the mother city , they were dt liberty to manage 

their own affairs in the way that they judged 

was moft fuitable to their own interefi. 

; The hiftory of the Roman colonies is by na 

means fo brilliant. Some of them , indeed ^ 

liich as Florence , have in the courfe of many 

ages 9 and after the fall of the mother city , growrn 

up to be confiderable ftates. But the progrefs of 

no one of them feems ever to have been very 

rapid. ^They were all eftablifhed in conquered 

provinces , which in moft cafes had been fhlly 

inhabited before* The quantity of land afBgned 

^tet^ each . colonift was feldom very confiderable^ 

and^as the colony was not independent , they 

were not always at liberty to manage their owH 

affairs in the way that they judged was moft 

fuitable to their own intereft. 

In the plenty of good land, the European 
colonies eftahlifhed in America and the Weft 
Indies refemble , and even greatly furpafs , thofe 
of ancient Greece. In their dependency upon 
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the mother fiate , they refemble thofe of ancient 
Rome ; but their great diliance from Europe has 
in all of them alleviated more or lefs the effe6U of 
this dependency. Their fituation has placed them 
lefs in the view and lefi in tbe power of their 
mother country. In purfuing their interefi their 
own way, their condu<A has, upon many occaftons, 
been overlooked , either becaufe not known or not 
underftood in Europe; and upon fome occafions 
it has been fairly fuffered and fubmitted to , becaufe 
their diftance rendered it difficylt to refirain it. 
Even the violent and arbitrary government of 
Spain has, upon many occafions , been obliged to 
recal or foften the orders which had been given 
for the government of her colonies, for fear of a 
general infurre£Uon. The progrefs of all the Eilro- 
.p6an colonies in wealth, population, and improve* 
ment , has accordingly been very great. 

The crown of Spain , by its fliare of the gold 
and filver, derived fome revenue from its colo- 
nies , from the moment of their firft eAablifli^ 
ment. It was a revenue too , of a nature to 
excite in human avidity the moft extravagant 
expectations of (till greater riches. The Spanifh 
colonies , therefore , from the moment of their 
firft eflablifhrnent , attracted very much the at*- 
tention of their mother country ; while thofe of 
the other European nations were for a long time 
in a great meafure negl^£)ed. The former did 
not, perhaps, thrive the better in confequence 
of this attention ; nor the lat^r the worfe in con- 
fequence of this n^leA* In proportion to .t^e 
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ei^tent of the coantry which they in fome meaftitlf 
poiTefs, the Spaniih colonies are coniidered as left 
populous and thriving than thofe of almoll any 
other European nation. The progreft even of 
the Spanifh colonies, however, in population and 
improvement , has certainly been very rapid and 
very great. The city of Lima, founded fince the 
conqueft, is reprefented by Uiloa, as containing 
fifty thoufand inhabitants near thirty years ago* 
Quito , which had been but a miferable hamlet of 
Indians , is reprefented by the fame author as in 
his time equally populous. Gemelli Carreri, a 
pretended traveller , it is faid , indeed , byt who 
feems every where to have written upon extreme 
good information , reprefents the city of Mexico 
as containing a hundred thoufand inhabitants; a 
number whic^ , in fpite of all the exaggeratidhs 
of the Spanift writers, is, probably, more than 
five times greater than wbat it contained in the time 
of Montezuma* Thefe numbers exceed greatly 
thole of Bofton , New York , and Philadelphia , 
the three greateft cities of the Englifh colonies* 
Before the conqueft of the Spaniards there were 
no cattle fit for draught either in l^exico or Peru* 
The lama was their only beafl of burden , and its 
ftrength feems to have been a good deal inferior 
to thjM: of a common af^. The plough was un- 
known among them. They were ignorant of tfie 
nfe of iron. They had no coined money , nor 
any eftablifhed inllrument of commerce of any 
kind. Their commerce was carried on by bar- 
ter. Ji fort of wooden fpade was their principal 

inftrument 



\ 
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InArnmentofagticnltnT?. Sharp ftohesferred tlieiii 
for knives and hatcheti to cut with; filTi bonei 
and the hitrdlinieWs of cettAin animals Terved them 
foV needles to Tew with ; artd thefe feetii to ha« 
been their prihcipal inftruinents of trade. Inthil 
Aate of things, It feeniS impofBble, that either of 
thofe empires tould haVe been fotnuch improved 
or fo well Cultivated.as At prefeiit^ When they are 
plentifully fbrtiilhed Vv'itU all fotts of European 
cattle, and A'hen the ufebf iron, of the plough^ 
and of lAany of the art* of Eotope , has been in- 
troduced among thetn. But the populoulhefs of 
every country mofl be lii ptoportion t 
ofits iftipfOveitienC and cultfvation. 1 
cmel deftru<(lion of the natives' which 
Conqueft, thel^ two great emph'eB ate 
more populous now than they ever i 
and the people are furely very diffei 
muft acknowledge , I apprehend , thai 
Creoles are in many refpe^ foperior t( 
Indians. 

After the fettlemehts of the Spaniards , thlG 
of the Portugaeze iil Brafil is the oldett of anV 
£uropean nation in America'. But as for a lotig 
time after the firft difcovery , neither gold noC 
lilver mines were found in it, and as it afforded^ 
upon that acCoutit, Httle or no revenue to tfid 
Crown , it Wa< fot a lotig time lii a great iheafur* 
negle^ed; and during this'ftate of negle£l,!'iC 
grew up to be a great and powerful corahy, 
While Portugal' was undel^ the .domltiiofi of 
Spain t Bralll was attacked by the Sutch , Who 
fV. o/N. 3. 8 ■ 
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cot pofleflion of feven of the foqrteen provinces 
into which it is divided. . They expelled (bon to 
conquer the other feven , when Portugal recovered 
its independency by t;he elevation of the &mily of 
Braganza to the throne. The Dutch then, a^ enemies 
to the Spaniards, became friends to the Portr^ueze, 
who were likewife the enemies of the Spaniards. 
They agreed , therefore , to leave that part of 
Brafil, which they had not conquered^ to the king 
of Portugal , who agreed to leave that part which 
they had conquered to them, as a tn^U^r not 
worth difputirig about with fuch good allies. But 
the Dutch government fopn beg^in to opprefe the 
t'ortugueze colonifts, who, inftead of amufing 
thjemfelvef with complaints, took arms againft 
their new mafters y and ^ by their own valor and 
fefolutioh, with the connivance, indeed, but 
without any avowed afTiftance from the mother 
country', drove them out of Brafil. The Dutch, 
therefore , findirig it impoffible to keep any part 
of the country to themfelves, were contented thaf 
it Oiould be entirely reftored to the crown of 
Portugal. In this, colony there are faid to be 
/xtkore than* fix hundred thoufand people, either 
iPbrtugueze or defcerided from Portugueze, Creoles, 
xnulattoes , and.a mixed race between Portugueze 
tiiyi Brafitians. No one colony in America is fup* 
pbfed to contain fo great a number of people of 
European extraction. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth , and dqring 
the greater pan of the fixteenth century, Spain 
and Portugal were ^he two great n^yal pPiY^ers 
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tipon the ocean : for thongh the edmm^rce of 
Venice extended to every part, of Europe, it* 
fleets had fcarce ever failed beyond the iVfedi- 
terranean. The Spaniards , in virtiie of the firft 
difcovery ^ claimed all America as their own; and 
though they could not hinder fo great' a navatf 
power as that of Portugal from fettKngiri Brafil> 
fuch was , at that time , the terror of their name/ 
that the greater part of the other natidns of Europe 
were afraid to eflablilh themfelves irlahy other parrf 
of that great Continent. The French, who attempted 
to fettle in Florida , were all murdtered by thfe 
Spaniards. But the declenfion of the ndVal powei^ 
of this latter nation , hi coi\fequence of the' defeat? 
or mifcarriage of, what they called, theit InvlncitDle 
Armadat, which happened towards th^ eridof the 
fixteenth century , put it out of their power to 
obftru^ any longejf the fettlem^hts'oPt^rtl other 
European nations. In the courfe of theKVihtetrltH! 
century, therefdre, theEnglifli, Frfeftch, Eh^ 
DaAeVi and Slv^es, all the great natidnbl who haf 
any ports upon the ocean , attempted td iff ^^e iome[ 
fcttlement^ in the ne^ world. ; '^^t' ' 

The Swedes eftaWiflied themfelVA^ifl Ndw^ 
Jerfey ; and the number of Swedifli fafeiliefi' ftilP 
*> be found there, ftifficiently demonfti^ates , thaf^ 
this colony was very likely to profp^r, H^ it* 
been prote<^ed by the mother country. But' 
feeing neglected by Sweden, it Was Ibon fwal-* 
hnved^ up by the Dtrtch dohitrf of New^-York ,• 
which again , in 1674. , firfl uhdet' the dominion^ 
of the Engliffir • • ^^ 
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The fmall iflands of St^ Thomas and Santa 
Cruz are the only countries in the new wo(Id 
that have ever been poflefled by the Danes. 
Thefe little fettlements too were under the go- 
yemment of an exclnfive company , which had 
the fole right , both of purchafing the furplus 
produce of the colonifts, and of fupplying them 
with fuch goods of other countries as they wanted, 
and which , therefore , both in its purchafes and 
iales, had not only the power of opprefling them, 
but the greateft temptation to do fo. The 
government of an exclufive company of merchants^ 
is I perhaps 9 the worll of all governments for any- 
country whatever. It was not , however , able 
to ftop altogether the progrels of thefe colonies ^ 
though it rendered it more flow and languid. 
The late king of Denmark diflblved this compajDy, 
and iince that time the profperity of thefe colonies 
lias been very great. 

The Dutf;h fettlements in the Weft, as well 
as thofe in the Eaft Indies,' were originally pat 
under die government of an exclufive company. 
The progrels of fome of them, therefore, though 
it has been^confiderable , in comparifon with that 
of almoft any country that has been long peopled 
and efta^bUihed , has been languid and flow in 
comparifon with that of the greater part of new 
colonies. The colony of Surinam , though very 
confiderable ^ is ftiU inferior to the greater part 
of the fugar colonies of the other European na- 
tions. The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided 
into the two provinces of JNew York and New 
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Jerfey , would probably have foon become con^ 
fiderablc too , even though it had remained 
under the government of the Dutch. The plenty 
and cheapnefs of good land are foch powerful 
caufes of profperity , that the very worft govern- 
ment is fcarce capable of checking altogether ih6 
efficacy of thdr operation. The great diftance 
too from the mother country would enable the 
eolonifts to evade more or lefs , by fmuggling^ 
the monopoly which* the company enjoyed againft 
them. At prefenti the company allows all Dutch 
Jhips to trade to Surinofm upon palying two and a 
half per cent upon 'the value of ^heir cargo for 
a licence ; and only reftrves W it^lf extlulively 
the diTe€t trade fr6m Aftica; to J America , whictt 
conlifts almoft entirely in the> ftave trade. ThtA 
relaxation in the exclufive privileges of the com-' 
pany , is probably the principal caufe of that degree 
of profperity which that colony at ptef&nt enjoys, 
Curagoa and Euftatia, the two principail ifla-ndi 
belonging to the Dutch , -are free pcA'ts^^^open t6 
the ihips of all nations } and this fr^ed^to ^ in the 
midft of better colonies whofe ports' aire open' to 
thofe of one nation only, has been the gr^at caufe 
of the profperity of thofe two barren iflands. 
V The French colony of Canada wa^ , during 
the greater part of the laft century^' and fome 
part of the prefentj under the government of an 
exclufive company. Under fo unfa"vwable an 
adminiilratibn its'progrefs was neceff«lrlly very 
flow in compartfon with that of other new colo^' 
ni^sj but it became much mor# rapid when ihis 
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domp^ny was diflblved after the fall of what is 
palled xhe Miflifippi fcheme. When the EngliA 
got pofledlon of this country, they found in it 
' nePT^oublethie number ofinhabitants which father 
Chs^r^oi^ h^d Signed ^ it between twenty and 
thirty y^#r». before. That j eftsic had travelled over 
the whple country , and had no inclination to re* 
prefent it as lafs eonfiderable than it I'eaUy was. . 
The Ff encjh cplony of St. Domingo was cftab^ 
lijbed by pirat^ and iree booters , >who , for a 
Jpi)gt?rnf, lijeither required tbe proteflion, nor 
9c|jfiipwl«dgf4 th|e authortly of FraaGe; and when 
that race of bajudttti . became fo* far ci^zens as 
to acknowledge, dws auih^ty, it !was for a long 
time nepfflary.to wm-dfei it with very great 
genjlen^ft. Daring this i^eriod the population * 
apd ii«i|]sr0vemtnt.<^* this.:<ok>ny increafed very 
feft. ^Even th^ oppirelBon of the exclufive com- 
ply i ,tQ whi^h it was for fome time fubjefled , 
>vith ?U,iihe-:ojther tjolonies ofFmnce, though 
it* no <^piibi( i^tarded , l^ad not been able to ftop 
^? p^og^^i al^getber. The coutfe of its pro-» 
ii>erity re^t^rofd^^s foou/ ^ it was relieved .from 
thatjoppffeffioHt It is .n0w the moft imfhortant 
of tl^ f iigar i2ololiies ;of the Weft Indies > and 
ks pri^dgc^, is feid to he greater thaa that of all 
the £bgHfl\ &g$r colonic; put togerfier. Tlue 
9f^^t fogar cp^tonies of France, aare. in general all 
very thriyifig. i .• ^ 

But there are no colonies of which the pro* 
gre^ has been more rapid than .that of the £n^iib 
ia North America, 
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Plehty of good land , and liberty to manage 
their own affairs their own way, feem to be the 
two great caufes of the pi'ofperity of all new 
colonies. 

In thfr plenty of good land the Englifli colonies 
of Nbrth Anrerica, though, no doubt, very 
abundintly-providedj^^re, however, inferior to 
thofe of the Spaniards knd Portugueze, and not 
fuperior tofonie of thofe porffefTed by the French 
before the late war. But the political inftitutioni 
of the Englifli colonies have been more favorable 
to the improvement ^nd bultivation of this land, 
than thofe of\ny of the other three naooiid. 

Fit^,' the engrofling' of uncultivated land, 
though it has by no means been prevented altb- 
^ gether , has been more reflrained in the Englifli 
colonies than in any other. The colony law 
which impofes upon every proprietor the obliga- 
tion of improving and cultivating, withifi a li- 
mited time , a certain proportion of his lands^ 
and which, in cafe of failure, declares tl\ofe iife- 
glefled lands grantable to any other peff0ilj 
though it has not , perhaps , been very ftriflly 
executed , has , however , had fome effeft. 

Secondly, in Pennfylvania there is no right 
of primogeniture, and lands, like moveable^, ' 
are divided equally ahiong all the idhildren 
of the family. In three of the provfhces of 
New England the oldeft has only ;a double 
fliare, as in the Mofaical law. Though .in 
,. thofe provmces , therefore , too great a quan- 
tity of land Dbould femethnes be engrofled by a 
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particplar individual , it if likely, in the coorfe 
of a generation or two, to be fufficiently divided 
ag2iin» Jn the other £ngli(h colonies,, indeed , thf 
r^ht of prifnogenitnre takes place , as in the law 
qI JEngland, But in aU the Engliih colonies the 
ten pre of the lands, which are all Held by fre^ 
foc^ge, facilitates alienation, and the grantee of 
any e^ctenfive traA of land generally Ihids it for 
his interefl to alienate , as faft as he can, the greater 
part of it, referving only a fmall qnitrent In th^ 
SpaniOi and Portugoeze colonies, what is called 
the right of MajorazzQ ^ takes place in the fuc» 
ceffion.of all thofe great. eiiates to which any title 
of hpnojc, is annexed. Snch eilate^s go all ^o one 
perfon , and are in e|fe<^ entailed and unalienable, 
The French colonies , indeed , are fqbjeil to the 
cui^om of Paris, which, in the inheritance of land, 
is much more favorable to the younger children 
than the \^w of England, But, in the French 
colonies , if any part of an eilate , held by the 
iioble tenure of chivalry and homage , is alienated, 
it js, fpr. a limited time, fahje£i to the right of 
redemption, either by the heir of the fuperior or 
by the heir of the family ; and all the largeit 
edates pf the cquntry are held by fuch noble 
tenures, whi^hneceQarily embarrafs alienation. But^ 
in a t\€^^^ colony, a great uncultivated eftate is likely 
tp he mucl^ niore fpeedily divided by alienation 
than by fucceflion. The plenty and oheapnefs of 
gpod land, it ha^ already been obferved, are the 
JHTWClpal c^ufipt of the rapid profperity of mw 
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eolomies. The engroHing of land , in eSef\ , de« 
Aroys this plenty and cheapnefs. The engrofling 
of uncultivated Und^ beiides, is the greateft ob« 
Ara^ion to its improvement. But the labor that 
is employed in the improvement and cultivation 
of Idiud affords the greateft and mod valuable pro- 
duce to the fociety. ^ The produce of labor, in 
this cafe, pays not only its own wages, and the 
profit of the (lock which employs it, but the ren$ 
of the land too upon which it is employed. The 
labor of the Englifli coloniiU, therefore, being 
more employed in the improvement and cultiva*- 
tion of land, is likely to afford a greater and 
more valuable produce , than that of any of the 
other three nations , which , by the engrofling of 
land , is more or lefs diverted towards other em- 
ployments. 

Thirdly, the labor of theEngliflicolomftsisnot 
only likely to afford a greater and more valuable 
produce, but, in confequence of the moderation of 
their taxes, a greater proportion of this produce 
belongs to themfelves, which they may fiore .^p and 
employ in putting into motion a ftill greater quan-* 
tity of labor. The Englilh colonifts have never 
yet contributed any thing towards the defence of 
the. mother country , or towards the fupport of it^ 
civil government. They tjiemfelves, on the cour 
trary, have hithertobeen defended almoft entirely at 
the expenfe of the mother country. But the ex- 
penfb of fleets and armies is out of all propor^ 
tion greater than the neceffary expenfe of civil 

goyeromwtf Th^ ^xpenf« qI thw own civU 
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government has always been very moderate. & 
has generally been confined to what was neceflkry 
for paying Competent falaries to the governor, to 
the judges , and to fome other officers of police^ 
and for maintaining a fewofthemoft afefnl ptblic 
woAs. The expenfe of the civil eflablifhment of 
MafTachufett's Bay , before the commencement bf 
the prefent difturbances, afed to be bat about 
18,000/. a year. That of New Hampfhire and 
Rhode Ifland 3,5oo/. each. That of Connefiifcnt 
4,000 /. That of New York and Pennfylvania 
4,5oo/. etith. That of New Jerfey i^^ooL That of 
Virginia and South Carolina 8,000/. The civil 
ieftabltfhment bf Nova Scotia and Georgia arc 
partly fupported by an annual grant of parliament. 
But Nova Scotia pays, befides, about 7,000/.^ 
year towards the public expenfes of the colony ; 
and Georgia about a,5oo /. a year. All the dif- 
ferent civil eftablifhments in North America, in 
fliort , exclufive of thofe of Maryland and North 
Carolina , of which no exa£l account has been 
got, did *not, before the commencement of the 
prefeint diltbrbances, coil the inhabitants above 
64,700/. a 'y6ar; an evei^memorable example at 
how fmall an*expenfe three millions of people may 
tiot only he governed , but well governed. The 
moft important part of the expenfe of govern- 
ment, indeed, that of defence and protections 
has conftantly fallen upon the mother country. 
The ceremonial too of the civil government in 
the colonies, upon the reception of a new gover- 
nor I npon the opening of a new alTembly , &c 
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diough fofficiently decent^ k not accompanied vnth 
any expenfive pomp or parade. Their ecckiiaftical 
government is conducted upon a plan equally 
frugal. Tithes are unknown among them; an4 
their clergy , who are far from being numei^n^^ 
are maintained either by moderate ftipends , oi 
by the voluntary contributions of the people 
Tb« power ^rf" Spain and Portugal, on the contrary, 
derives fdme fupport from tbe taxes le^ed upon 
their coloniesi ^France, indeed, has nev^r drawii 
any confiderable revenue from its colonies^ th« 
taxes which it levies upon them being generally 
fpent among them. But the colony government 
of all thefe three nations is conduced uppn a much 
more expenfive plan , and is^ accompanied with a 
much more expenfive ceremonial. The fums fpent 
upon the reception of a new viceroy of Peru , fbt 
example , have frequently been enormous. Such 
Ceremonials are not only real taxes paid by' the 
rich colonifls upon thofe particular occafions , bi^f 
they ferve to introduce among them the habit of 
vaility and expenfe upon all other occafions. Th^y 
are not only very grievous occaftonal taxes , bit 
they contribute to eftablifii perpetual taxes of the 
fameliind AM more grievous*; the ruinous taxei 
of private luxury and extravagance. In the co^ 
lonies of aU thofe thre^^liatidns too, the ecdefiaP 
ticdl government Is extremely oppreffive. Tithe* 
take pjace in all of them , and are levied with th^ 
utmoft rigor in thofe of Sp^iu amt Portugal. 
All of theni befides arc 6ppreffed with a fiumei^ 
ous race of mendicant Jmn , . whofc- beggary 
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lieing not only licenfed , bnt confecrated by reli^ 
gron , if a moft grievoas tax upon the poor 
people, who are moft carefully taught that it is 
^ . duty to give , and a very great fin to refufe 
^hmn their charity. Over and above all this, 
the. clergy are, in all of them, the greateft ^n*^ 
groffers of land. 

^ Fourthly, in the difpofaloftheirfurplus produce, 
prof what is over and above their Own cbnfump- 
tion ,' the Englifli colonies have beeti more favored, 
and have been allowed a more ^tenlive market , 
than thofe of any other European nation. Every 
European nation has endeavoured more or lefs to 
monopolize to itfelf the commerce of its colonies, 
and , upon that account , has prohibited the ihips 
of foreign nations from trading to them , and has 
prohibited them from importing European goods 
from.any foreign natioil. But the manner in which 
this nHQnopoly has been exercifed in different 
nations has been very different. 
, Some nations have given up the whole com- 
merce pf their colOiHias to anexclufive company, 
of ^vhom the coloi^fts were^ obliged to boy all 
fuoh European goods as they wanted , and to 
whom they were obliged to fell the whole of 
their owii fqrplus produce. . It was the intereil 
of the company , therefore i not only to fell the 
f ormtr as dear , and to buy the latter as cheap as 
pofI>ble , but to buy no more of the latter 9 even 
at this low price , than what they could difpofe of 
for a v^ry high price in Europe. It was their 
iatereft 1 not only to d^rade in aU cafi^stheyalu^ 
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ofthe fuxplus produce of the (:oIony ^ but iil many 
cafes to difconrage and keep down the* natural 
incres^fe of its quantity. Of all the expedients 
that can well be contrived to ftont the natural 
gro>vth of a new colony , that of an exclufive 
company is undoubtedly the mod eife£lual. Thit^ 
however » has been the policy of Holland , though 
their company , in the courfe of the prefent cen^ 
tnry 9 has given up in many refpe^ls the exertion 
of their exclufive privilege. This too was the 
policy of Denmark till the reign of the late king.. 
It has occaiionally been the policy of France^ and 
of late, fince 1733, after it had been abandoned 
by all other nations , on account of its abfurdity # 
it. has become the policy of Portugal with regard 
^t leafl to twd of the principal provinces of Brafil , 
F^rnaoibucQ and Marannon. . , 

Othor nations, without eftablifhing an exclo^ 
fiv^ company, have confined the whole com^ 
merce of their colonies to a particular port of 
t;he mother country, from whence no ftip i^^at 
allowed to fail but either in a fleet and in a par^ 
ticula^r feafon, or, if fingle, in confequence of a 
particular licenf:e, which in mod cafes was very 
well paid for. This policy opened , indeed , the 
trade of the colonies to all the natives of th^ 
mother country, provided they traded from the 
proper pdrt, at the proper fi^fon, and in the 
proper vefifels. But as all the different mer- 
chants , who joined their (locks in order to^ 6t 
out thofe Jicenfed veffels, wotlld find it for their 
V^t^Xieft.to.a^ in concert,, the trade which .waa 



/ 
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carried on in this manner wooM neeeffarily be 
toodoAed very nearly upon the fame principles as 
that of an exclufive company. The profit of thofe 
merchants would be almoft equally exorbitant and 
oppreffive. The colonies would be ill fupplied, 
"^and would be obliged both to buy very dear, and 
to fell very cheap. This, however, tiil within 
tbefe few years, had always been the policy of 
Spainy and the price of ill European gooda, ac^ 
cordingly, is faid to have been enormous in the 
Spanifli Weft-Indies. At Quito, we tee told by 
Ulloa^ a pound of iron fold for about four and 
kxt^nce^ and a pound of fteel for about fix and 
ttioe-penee fterling. But it is chiefly in order to 
]^urchafe European goods , that the colonies part 
with their own produce. The more, therefore^ 
they pay for the one, the lefs they really ^tfor 
the other,, and the deamefs of the one is the faoie 
thing widi the cheapnefs of the other. The policy 
of Portugal is in this refpe£i the (ame as the ancient 
policy of Spain , with regard to all its colonies , 
except Femambuco and Marannon , and with 
segard to thefe it has lately adopted a ftill worfe. 

Other nations leave the trade of their colo- 
nies £ree to all their fubje£ls who may carry it on 
from all the different porta of the^ n»other coun- 
try ^ and who have occafion for no other Kcence 
than the common dtfpatches of the caftotnhoufe. 
In this cafe the number and difperted ' fituation 
of the different traders renders it insi^dffible for 
them to enter into any general dombi}iktl<6n, and 
their competition ^ i$ CufficieRt to ^hindtfr ' tfcem^ 
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from seeking very exorbitant pr0fit$^ Under fo 
liberal a policy the colonies are enabled both to 
fell their own produce and to buy the goods of 
Europe at a reafonable price. But fince the 
diflblution of the Plymouth company, when-our 
colonies were but in their inf^mcy , this has always 
been the policy of England. It has generally 
too been diat of France , d^nd has be<en uniformly 
fo fmce the diiTolution of what, in England, is 
commonly called their MJidifippi company. The 
profits of the trade, therefore, which France and 
England carry on with their colonies , though na 
doubt fomewhat higher than if the competition 
was free to all other nations , are , however ^ by no 
means exorbitant ; and the priee of Europeait 
goocjls accordingly is not extravagantly high in 
the greater part of the colonies of. either of thofe 
na,tiqns. 

In the exportation of their own furplus pro-f 
duce too, it is only with regard to certain com- 
modities that the colonies of Great Britain are 
confined ta the market of the mother country .1 
Thefe commodities having been enumerated in 
the a^ of navigation and in fome other fubfe-^ 
qjoent a£is, have upon that account been called 
cnumenued commodities). The reft are called nan-* 
^numerated ; and may be exported directly to 
•ther countries^ provided ft is, in Britifh or Plan*- 
tatkm ihipsy of which the owners and three^fourths 
<lf the marifiei^ ^re Bf itifii fabjedls* 
...Among the xion - enumerated commodities are 
fom^of the moftiippojttantprodu^Hons.of America 
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and the Weft -Indies ; grain of all forts , Inmbefy 
fait provifions, fifli, fugar, and rum* 
^ Grain is naturally the firft and principal objcft 
of the culture of all new colonies. By allowing 
them a very extenfive market for it, the law encou- 
jfages them to extend this culture much beyond the 
confbmption of a thinly inhabited country, and 
thus to provide beforehand an ample fubfiftence 
for a continually increafing population. 

In a country quite covered with wood , where 
timber confequently is of little or no value , the 
cxpenfe of clearing the ground is the principal 
obftacie to improvement. By allowing the co- 
lonies a very extenfive market for their lumber^ 
the law endeavours to facilitate improvement by 
raifing the price of a commodity which would 
otherwife be of little value , and thereby enabling 
them to make fome profit of what would other- 
wife be mere expenfe. 

In a country neither half- peopled nor half- 
cultivated , cattle naturally multiply beyond the 
confumption of the inhabitants , and are often 
upon that account of little or no value. But it 
is neceffary , it has already been fliown , that the 
price of cattle fliould bear a certain proportion 
to that of corn before the greater part of the 
knds of any country can be improved. By al- 
lowing to American cattle » in all fliapes, dead 
and alive , a very extenfive market , the law 
endeavours to raife the value of a commodity of 
which the high price is fo very eflential to im- 
provements The good effefls of this liberty, 

however « 



I 
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^wever , mnft be fomewhat difninifhed by th<f 
4th of George IIJ. c. i3 which pots hides and 
&ins among the enumerated commodities , and 
thereby tciids to reduce the Value of American 
cattle^ 

To increafe the Ihipping and naval power oC 
Great Britain , by the extenfion of the fiflieries of 
eur colonies , is an object which the legiflatura 
feems to have had almoft- conftantly in view. 
Thofe fiflieries , upon this account , have had ail 
the encouragement which freedom can give them ^ 
and they have flouriflied accordingly. The New 
England fifliery in particular was , before the late 
difturbances , one ofthe mod important^ perhaps, 
in the world. The whale^fifliery which ^ notwitb-* 
ilanding an extravagant bounty , is in Great Britain 
^rried on to fo little pnrpofe ^ that in the opinion 
of many people (which I do not, however^ pre- 
tend to warrant) the whole produce does not 
much exceed the v«ilue of the bounties which 
are annually paid for it, is in New England 
carried on without any bounty tp a very great 
extent. Fifh is one of the principal articles with 
which the North Americans trade to Spain y Por- 
tugal and the Mediterranean* 

Sugar was originally an enumerated commodity 
which could be exported only to Great Britain. 
But in 1731 , upon a reprefentation of the ftigar-* 
planters , its exportation was permitted to all parti 
of the world. The reftriftions, however, with 
which this liberty was granted, joined to the high 
price of lugar in Gxeat BriUin ^ have rendered it | 
tV^o/N. 3. 9 
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in a^at meafore, ineffefiual. Great Britain and 
Iber qolpniei , ftill continue to be almoft the fole 
loark^t fiogr all the fugar produced in the Britilk 
plants^ticttis. Their confumption increafes fo faft that, 
though in confequence of the increafing improve- 
ment of Jai9»9ica , at well as of the Ceded Iflands , 
the importation of fugar has increafed very greatly 
within thefe twenty years^ theexportation to foreign 
countries i&faid t^b« not much greater than before. 

Kum ia a v^ry important article in the trade 
which the Americans carry on to the coaft of 
Africa 9 from which they l^g back negroe flaves 
in retunv 

If th(er vAkoU furplut produce of America in 
grain of ^U (brl» » in ialt provi&ons and in fifli , 
had b^ea put into the enumeration , and thereby 
forc^ inta the market of Great Britain , tt would 
have int^fered too much with the produce of the 
induAry of our own people. It was probably 
liqt {q mnQh from any regaid to the intereft of 
Americ^i, as from a jealoufy of this interference^ 
tliat th^ important commodities have not only 
be^n kept out of the enumeration » but that the 
importatidii ij^to Great Britain of all grain, except 
rice 9 and of &lt provifions, h^s, in the ordinary 
fiate qf the law , been prohibited. 

The noi^eOiomerated commodities could origin- 
ally he e^parted to all parts of the world. Lumber 
and rice > having been once pot into the enumer- 
ation , when they were afterwards taken out of it, 
Vrere confined, as to the European market, to 
^ mua(artet thavlic fouth of Cape Finifterre, 
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By the 6th of George HI. c. 5^. all non - efnu-* 
inerated commodities were fubje£led to the, like 
reRnOion. The parts of Europe which lie fouth 
of Cape Finifterre^ are not mantifa£luring countries^ 
and we were lefs jealous of the colony (hips car** 
rying home frpm them any manufa^lures whiclt 
could interfere with our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two fortai 
firft , fuch as are either the peculiar produce of 
America 9 or as cannot be produced, Or at lealt 
are not produced , in the mother country* Of thii 
kind are 9 metaffes, coffee, cacao nuts, tobacco^ 
jHmento, ginger, whale-fins, iraw filk, cottonvwcK>l^ 
beaver, and other peltry of America, indigo, fuftic, 
and other dying woods: fecondly, fuch as are not 
the peculiar produce of America , but which are 
and may be produced in the mother country ^ 
though not in fhch quantities as to fupply the 
greater part of her demand , which is principally 
fopplied from foreign countries. Of thi« kind are 
all naval ftores , mafts , yards , and bow()^rhs, tar, 
pit^h , and turpentine , pig and bar iron , copper 
ore , hides and flcins , pot and pearl afiies. The 
largeft importation of commodities of the firft kind 
could not di&ourage the growth or interfere with 
the fale of any part of the produce of the mothef 
country. By eonfining them to the home marked 
our me)rcham9, it was expe^^« wotitd not onlf 
be enabled to buy them cheaper in the Pkniationsi 
and tonfequently to fell them viiith ^a better profit 
at home , but to eftablifli between the Ftantad^ni 
and foreign countries an ^dtiiftfeig60u4 cirr^jj^ 
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trade , of which Great Brkatn was neceflarily te 
be the centre or emporium ^ aa the European coun- 
try into which thc^e commodities were firft to be 
imported. The tmpK>rtation of commodities of the 
fecond kind might be fo managed too , it was 
fnppofed^ as to interfere » not with the faleof 
thofe of the fame kind, which were produced at 
home, but with thkt of thofe which were impotc- 
ed from foreign countries ; becaufe , by means of 
proper duties , they might be rendered always 
fomewhat dearer than the former , and yet a good 
deal cheaper than the latter. By confining fuch 
commodities to the home market , therefore , it 
was propofed to difcourage the produce , not of 
Great Britain , but of fome foreign countries with 
which the balance of trade was believed to be 
unfavorable to Great Britain. 
- The prohibition of expK>rting from the colo- 
nies, to any other country but Great Britain, malts, 
yards , and bowfprita , tar, pitch, and turpentine, 
naturally tended to lower the price of timber in 
tile colonies , and <^onfequently to increafe the 
cxpenfe of clearing their lands, the principal 
obftacle to their improvement. But about the 
beginning of the prefent century » in i7o3, the 
pitch and tar company of Sweden endeavoured 
to raife.the price of their commodities to Great 
Britain ^ by prohibiting their exportation, except 
in their o^ti Aips, at their own price ^ and in fuch 
quantities as they thought proper. In order to 
counteraA this notable piece of mercantile po- 
licy > and to render herfelf as much as poffible 
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independent, not only of Sweden , bat of all the 
other northern powers, Great Britain gave a bonnty 
upon the importation ofnavalftores from Americaf 
and the effedl of this bounty was to raife the price 
of timber in America much more than the confin^^ 
ment to the home market could lower it ; and at 
both regulations were enabled at the (ame time^, 
their joint eife^i was rather to encourage than to 
difcourage the clearing of land in , America^ . 

Though pig and bar iron too have beeti put 
among the enumerated commodities, yet as, 
^hen imported from America , they are exe^npted 
from confiderable duties to which they arefubh 
]e£led when imported from any other country, the 
one part of the regulation contributes more to 
encourage the ereAion of furnaces in America^ 
than the other to difcourage it. There is no 
manufai^re which occafions fo great a confump* 
tion of wood as a furnace , or which can contribute 
lb much to the clearing of a country ov^r-grown 
with it 

The tendency of fome of thefe regulations to 
raife the value of timber in America, and there- 
by to facilitate the clearing of the land , was 
neither, perhaps, intended nor underftood by 
the legiflature. Though th^ir beneficial effe£ls^ 
however, have been in this refpe£l accidental, 
they have not upon that account been lefs real. 

The mofl perfefl freedom of trade ispernjitted 
between the Brltifii colonies of America and tho 
Weft Indies , both in the enumerated and in tho 
non-enumerated comn^odities. Thofe colonies aw 
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itow become fo populous and thriving , Aat eadi 

of ihetn finds in fome of the others a great and 

t^xtt^nfive market for every part of its produce. 

'All of thMi taken togedier, they make a great 

intt^mal market for the produce of one another^ 

The liberality of England, however^ towards the 

.trade tofh^r col6ni^ has been confined chiefly to 

^What 'Concerns the maticetfor their produce ^ either 

in its rudeftate, or in what may be called the very 

^tft ftitge of manufe£lure. The more advanced or 

tfUpoTh iiefuied mannfat^ufes even of the colony pro^ 

^4loe ) the merchants anti manufaAurers of Great 

^Htain 6hufe to t€(er0t to themfelves , and have 

JWevaiilbd Upon the tegi(lator6 to prevent their 

^eftabllftniient in tf\e colonies , fometimes by high 

cdittles ^ and fometimes by abfolute prohibitions* 

* Whiter for ekaftipte, Muikovado fugars from 

fh6 BffMDiplAmatidns ^ pay upon imporution only 

'^^.\d. thb hundred^ W^ght; white fugars pay 

1/. IS. iv/.j Jihd refinfed, either double or fingle, 

in loaves 4/. Qs. bd. ^5. When thofe high duties 

^^^€ irhf^dM ^ Gfeat Britain wras tlie fole , and 

-fb^ ftill continues to be the prindpal market 

^fb wlfidh th« fiigaiy of the Britifh colonies could 

^fefe ^Jp6rtfed. They amounted , therefore^ to a 

eptdhJbitidn , ^t fiirft of claying or r^ning fugar 

tfei- feViy tbr^tgn trtartet, and at prcfent of claying 

or tigfiriiwg it for the rttftrket , which tiikes off, per- 

MpiV tootle thahhlne-tfenths of the Whole produce. 

■llife manttfaf^Sbdi of claying or r^fifting fugar 

afccordirtgiy , thotrgh it has flouriflied in all the 

fcgar fcolcmfes off ranee, has been little cultivated 
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iti any of thofe of England, toc^pt for tlie niaric^t 
of the colonies themfelves. While Grdtiada wai 
in the hands of the Frenich , there wai a refinery 
of fugar, by claying at le^ft^ upon ellhidft trety 
plantation. Since it fell into thotb of the Engltfli f 
4lmoft all works of this kind hav<$ be^n given up , 
and there are at prefent, 06llE>bftr lifi^ I ant 
afifured, not above two or.thttee i^maiitihg in th* 
liland. At prefent', howfever , by an iiiddlgence 
of the cuftom-houfe , clayed or refiniid ftigir , if 
reduced from loaves into pdwder, is tommohl^ 
imported as Mulkovado. 

While Great Britain isncodtages li^ Anieri(^ th^ 
mahufafiures of pig and bar iron, by exempting 
them from duties to which the like commoditiei 
are fnbje£i when impbrted from any other totintry, 
the impofes an abfolute prohibition upon the 
ereflion of Aeel furnaces and fiit-mills In toy of 
her American plantations. She will ttot'lbffeir 
her colonifls to work in thofe hnf&te irefiiMd tnatlu- 
fa6tures even for thferr oWrt tdnfuttiption f bot 
infills upon their pi^r^hafing - <>f her itifejfchahti 
and manufafiurers all goods 6f this ktiid iviiieh 
they have oecafion for. 4.t - 

She prohibits the expdjrtttloh frotii bite prb^^e 
to another by water, atid'evtn the Cahfiag^ by 
land upon horfeback or in a caft, offi^^^^of WoilU 
and wooflen goods, of the ^odtlc^ of Aftiei:ica | 
a regulation which efieduaflly {!^f«Viena the^fttfblHlh^ 
ment of any manufacture of fueh cokHttiddiities for 
dtftant fale, and cdnikiii^s the Jlfdail^y ^f lieir co** 
UmRs in thii way to Ilidi cMff^ Md hbtfftih^^M 
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manafa^Hirts , at a jirivate family commotilf 
fiialc^s for its ovfrn ufe.^ or for that of fome of iu 
n^ighbiQurs in the fame province. 

To prohibit a great people , however, from 
jtnaking all that they can of every part of their 
pwn produce, or fro4) employing their (lock and 
indnftry in the way that they judge moft advan- 
tageous to themfel ves^, \ if a manifeft violation of 
the moft facred rights of mankind. * Unjuft^ 
however, as fuch prohibitions may be, they have 
iipt hitherto been very hurtful to the colmiier. 
Land is ftill fo cheap , and , confequently , laboi 
(>* dear among them^ that they can import from 
the mother country, aimoft all the more refined 
pr moret advanced > inaitufa£lures cheaper than 
j^y xould make, thwi for themfelves. Though 
t|ify: Jiad not, dierefore , been prohibited from 
efts^bUfliing fuqh manu& Aures , yet in their prefent 
A4t^ of ijmprovement ,. a regard to their own in-* 
terei);.w09}d, probably, have prevented them from 
dping Iq; In th^if pfefent (bite of improvement, 
tho(ip( j>tQlii^itfoM , perhaps, without cramping 
th^iTJnjjui^^ pi^ retraining it from any employ-r 
ment to which it would have gone of its own 
«SflW^ij *re •Qtilj 4llt pertinent badges of flavery 
irHp^f^A npon them i^vHtbopt any fufficient reafon^ 
by xl^^v^grPoodlefi jealpi^fy of the merchants and 
inanq^jj^urers of ,th^ mother, country. In a more 
advanced ftaterjtJwy might be rwHy oppreflive 

andJo(i&pport4t>'W« : 

Ofe#^Srit;9inhlcK>, as^flbe confines to her own 

iBBf ket 4ipim« ofitbe^raoft important j^odn^iQW 
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dC the coI<>nte6 , fo in compenration die -givet to 
fome of them an advantage in that market; 
fometimet by impofing higher duties upon the 
like produAions when imported from other coun- 
tries, and fometimes by giving bounties upon their 
importation from the colonies* In the firft way 
ihe gives an advantage in the home^market to the 
fagar , tobacco y and iron of her own colonies ^ 
and in the fecond to their i^ w filk , to their hemp 
and flax ,- to their indigo ^ to their naval ftores , 
and to their building-tirnben This fepond way 
of encouraging, the. colpny produce by bounties 
upon importation , is , lo far as I have been able 
to learn , peculiar Ip .Great; Britain. The firft is 
not. Portugal doesi not content herfelf with im*- 
poiing higher duties upon the importation, of 
tobacco from any other country ^ but prohibits 
it under the fevereft penalties. 

With regard to the; ixysportation of goods from 
Sui^ope, England has likewife dealt piore liberally 
with her colonies than any other nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almpft always the 
half 9 generally a largex portion, and fometimes 
the whole of the duly which is paid upctn the 
importation of foreign goods ^ to be drawn bacl; 
upoft their exportation, to any .foi:eign country. 
No independent foreign country, it was eafy tq 
forefee, would : receive thmn if they came to it 
loaded with the heavy duties to which lalmoft al^ 
foreign goods are fubje^d on their importation 
into Great Britain. Unlefs ,^ therefore > fome part 

«£tbof<^duti^ was^ drawn bac)c upon exportawns 
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^here was an end of the carrying trade ; a trade 
fo much favored by the mercantile fyftem. 

Our colonies^ however , are by no means 
independent foreign countries ; and Greait Britain 
havinjBT aflumed to 4ierfelf thd exclafive right of 
fupplying them with all goods from Europe, 
might have forced them ( in the fame manner as 
other countries have done thehr colonies) to 
receive fuch goods, Ibaded with all the fame 
duties which they paid in the mother country. 
But , on the contrary , till 1 763 , the feme draw- 
backs wer6 paid upoli the expoi^ation of the 
greater part of fbriftign goods to our Colonies 
as to any independent foreign country. In 
1763, indieed, by ihe 4th of Geo. III. c. i5. 
this indulgence was a good* dieal abated, and it 
was enafled. ^ That no part of the duty called 
'^ the old fubfidy fliould be drawn back for any 
** goods of the growth^ produflron , or manu- 
" feflure of Europe of the Eaft Indies, which 
*^ fliould be cfxporteid from this kingdom ta any 
•* Britifli colony or plantation in America ; wines, 
•* white callicoes ind inwuftini excepted." Before 
this law i tnatiy different forts of foreign goods 
might hav^ been bought cheaper in the plant* 
ations than tn the m^b^r country ; and fome 
may flllL 

Of the gr^iter part of th6 regulations con^ 
cerning ^he colony trade ^ the merchants who 
ea^ it Oft ; It rtiuft bi& dbferved , have be«i the 
/ principal advllers. We muft not wonder ^ there- 
fere i if> Itt thQ greater part c»f them, their 
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intsreti has been inore confidered than either that 
of the colonies or that of the mother conntry. 
In their excktfive privilege of fupplying the colo- 
nies with ail the goods^ which they wanted from 
£arope , and of purchafmg all fuch parts of their 
ibrplus produce ^ could not interfere with any 
of the trades which they themfelves carried on at 
home 9 the int^eft of the colonies was facrificed 
to the intereft of thofe merchants. In allowing 
the fame dra%vbacks upon the re-exportation of 
the greater part of European and Eaft India 
goods to the colonies, as upon their re-export- 
ation to any independent country , the intereft 
of the mother country was facrificed to if, 
even according to the mercantile ideas of that 
intereft. It was for the intereft of the merchants 
to pay as little as poflible for the foreign goodb 
which they fent to the colonies, and, confe- 
quently , to get back as much dm poflible of the 
duties which they advanced upon their import- 
ation into Great Britain. They might thereby 
be enabled to fell in the colonies, crither thefanlie 
quantity of goods with a greater profit, or a 
greater quantity with the feme profit ^ and ^ coA- 
fequenriy , to gam fomething either in die 0n« 
way or the other* It was, hkewife^ fot die «fip* 
tei[eft of the colonies to get a;ll ftich goods in 
cfa^ap and in as great abundance as pofilble. 
But this might not atways be for the intereft of 
the mother couiitiry. She might frequently fofier 
both in her tevenue^ by giving b»ck a great 
part of the duties wbi^h iiad been ^id npcin th» 
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importation of fuch goods ; and in her tnannfao- 
tares , by being underfold in the colony market, 
in confequence of the cafy terms upon which 
foreign manu&£iures could be carried thither by 
means of thofe drawbacks. The progrefs of the 
linen manufaAure of Great Britain, it is com- 
monly faid, has been a good deal retarded by 
the drawbacks upon the re-exportation of Ger- 
man linen to the American colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Britain with 
regard to the trade of her colonies has been 
di£bted by the fame mercantile fpirit as that of 
other nations , it has , however , upon the whole, 
been le& illiberal and opprefiive than that of any 
of them. 

In every thing, except their foreign trade, the 
liberty of the. Engliifh coloniAs to manage their 
own affairs their own way is complete. It is 
in every refpe£l equal to that of their fellow- 
citizens at home , and is fecured in the fame 
manner , by an aflembly of the reprefentatives of 
the people , who claim the fole right of impofing 
taxes for, the fupport of the colony government. 
The ^authority of this aifembly over-awes the 
executive power, and neither the.meaneft nor 
the moft obnoxious colonift , as long as he obeys 
the law, has any thing to fear from the refent- 
meht, either of* the governor, or of any other 
civil oc military officer in the province. The 
colony af&mblies , though , like the houfe of 
commons in England, they are. not always a very 
equal reprefeatatioa of the . people > yet they 
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approach more nearly to that cHara^r; and as 
the executive power either ha& nbt the means to 
corrupt them, or, on account of the fupport 
which it receives from the mother country , is not 
under the neceflity of doing fo , they are perhaps 
in general more influenced by the inclinations of 
their conftituents. Th6 councils , which, in the 
colony legiflatures, corre^ond^to the Houfe of 
Lords in Great Britain , are not compofed of a 
hereditary nobility. In fome of the colonies , as 
in three of the governments of New Et^gland , 
thofe councils are not appointed by the )cing, 
but chofen by the reprefentatives of the people. 
In none of the Englifli colonies is there any 
hereditary nobility. In all of them , indeed , as \n 
all other free countries, the defcendant of an old 
colony family is more refpedled than an upftart 
of equal^ merit and fortune : but he is only more 
refpe£led , and he has no privileges by which he 
can be troublefome to his neighbours. Before the 
commencement of the prefent difturbances , the 
colony affemblies had not only the legiflatiye , but 
a part of the executive power. In Connedicut 
and Rhode Ifland , they eleded the governor. In 
the other colonies they appointed the revenue 
officers who collected the taxes impofed by thofe 
refpefhve aiTemblies , to whom thofe officers were 
immediately refponfible. There is more equality, 
therefore, among ^ the £ngli(h colonifts than 
among the inhabitants of the mother country. 
Their manners are^ more republican, and their 
governments , thofe of three of th« provinces of 
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New England in particalar, have bitherta been 
more republican too« 

The abfolute governments of Spain , Portugal , 
and France , on the contrary , take place in their 
colonies; and the difcretionary powers which foch 
governments commonly delegate to all their itv 
ferior officers are , on account of the great diftancei 
naturally exercifed there with more than ordinary 
violence. Under all abfolute governments there is 
more liberty in the capital than in any other part 
of the country. The fovereign himfelf can neter 
have either intereft or inclination to pervert the 
order of juftice, or to opprels the great body of 
the people. In the capital his prefence over-awes 
more or lefs all his inferior officers , who in the 
remoter provinces , from whence the complaints 
of the people are lefs likely to reach him ^ caif 
€xercife their tyranny with much more faCety. 
But the European colonies in America are more 
remote than the moft diftant provinces of the 
greateft empires which had ever been known 
before. The government of the Englifh colonies 
is perhaps the only one which , fince the world 
began , could give perfeft fecurity to the inha- 
bitants of fo very diftant a province. The ad- 
miniftration of the French colonies, however, 
has always been condu<3ed with more gentle- 
nefs and moderation than that of the Spanifh and 
Portuguefe, This fuperiority of condui) is fuit- 
able both ^o the charadier of the French nation, 
and to what forms the character of every nation, 
the nature of their government , which though 
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arbttrary and violent in comparifon with that of 
Great Britain, is legal and free in comparifon 
with thofe of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progrefs of the North American 
colonies, however, that the fuperiority of the 
Englifli policy chiefly appears. The progrefi of 
the fogar colonies of France has been at lead 
equal, perhaps fuperior, to that of the greater 
part of thofe of England^ and yet the fugat 
colonies of England enjoy a free government 
nearly of the (ame kind with that which takes 
place in her colonies of North America. But th« 
fogar colonies of France are not difcouraged , like 
thoie of England, from refining their own fogar ; 
and, what is of flill greater importance, the 
genius of their government naturally introduces 
a better management of their negro ilaves. 

In all European colonies the culture of thefugar^ 
cane is carried on by negro flaves. The confti tndon 
of thofe who have been bom in the temperate cli- 
mate of Europe could not , it is fuppofed , fupport 
the laboir of digging the ground under the burning 
fun of the Weft Indies; and the cnlture of the 
fogar-cane, as it is managed at prefent, is all hand- 
labor , though , in the opinion of many , the drill 
plough might be introduced into it with great 
advantage. But, as the profit and fuccefs of the 
cultivation which is carried on by means of cattle, 
depend very much upon the good management of 
thofe cattle; fo the profitand fuccefs of that which 
18 carried on by ilaves, muft depend equally upon 
the good managenie^t of thofe flav^$^ and in the 
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good management of their flavei the Frendi plants 
ers, I think it is generally allowed, are fuperiof 
to the Englith. The law ^ fo far as it gives fome 
weak prote£)ion to the flave againft the violence 
of his mafter, is likely to be better executed in a 
colony where the government is in a great mea^ 
fure arbitrary , than in one where it is altogether 
free. In every conntry where the unfortunate 
law of flavery is eftabliflied, the magiftrate^ wh^ 
he proteAs the flave , intermeddles in fome meafure 
in the management of the private property of de 
mafter ; and , in a free country , when tlie mailer 
is perhaps either a member of the colony aifembly, 
or an elector of fuch a member , he dares not do 
this but with the greateft caution and circumfpec- 
tion. The refped which he^is obliged to pay^to 
the mailer , renders it more difficult for him to 
protect the flave. But in a country where the ^ 
government is in a great meafore arbitrary , where 
it is ufual for the magiftrate to intermeddle even 
in the management of the private property . of 
individuals , and to fend them , perhaps , a lettre 
de cachet if they do not manage it according^ to 
his liking 9 it is much eaiier for him to give feme 
prote^lion to the flave ; and common humanity 
naturally difpofes him to do fo. The prote^ion 
of the magiftrate renders the flave Ie{s coit^ 
temptible in the eyes of his mafter , who>. is 
thereby induced to confider him with more re- 
gard, and to treat him with wore gentleneft. 
Gentle ufage renders the flave not only more 
iaithfidy bjut.more intelligent, and . therefore ^ 

upon 
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tipon a double account, more ufefuL He ap* 
preaches more to the condition of a free fervant^ 
and may pofTefs fom6 degree of integrity and 
attachment to his maimer's interell , virtues which 
frequently belong to free fervants, but which 
never can belong to a flave , who is treated as 
flaves commonly are in countries where the mailer 
is perfeilly free and fecure* 
. That the condition of a flaVe is better under 
an arbitrary than under a free government, is, I 
believe fupported by the hlftory pf all ages and 
nations. In the Roman hiftory, the hrft time we 
read of the magiftrate interpofing to prote£i the 
flave from the violence of his mailer, is under the 
emperors. When VediusPollio, in the prefence of 
Auguftus, ordered one of his flaves^ who had 
committed a flight fault, to be cut into pieces and 
thrown into his fifii pond in order to feed his 
fiihes , the emperor commanded him , with indig-^ 
nation , to emancipate immediately, not only that 
flave, but all the others that belonged to him. 
Under the republic no ihagiflrate could have had 
authority enough to proted the flave , much lefs 
to. puni(h the mailer. 

The flock , it is to be obferved , which has itry^ 
proved the fogar colonies of France , particularly 
the great colony of St. Domingo, has been raifed 
almofl entirely from the gradual improvement and 
cultivation of thofe colonies. It has been almoft 
altogether the produce of the foil and of the in- 
duflry of the colonifts , or , what comes to the 
lame thing , the price of that producejj gradually 
JV.QfN, 3. 19 
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accnmolated by good management, and employed 
in i>aifing a ftill greater produce. But the ftock 
which has improved and cultivated tihe fugar 
colonies of England has, a great part of it, been 
ient out from England, and has by no means been 
altogether the produce of the foil and induftry of 
the colonifts. The profperity of the Englifli fugar 
colonies has been , in a great meafure , owing to 
the great riches of England , of which a part has 
overflowed , if one may fay fo , upon thofe colonies. 
But the profperity of the fugar colonies of France 
has been entirely owing to the good conduQ df 
the colonifts, which muft therefore have had 
fome fuperiority over that of the Englifli; and 
this fuperiority has been remarked in nothing 
fo much as in the good management of their 
flaves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the 
policy of the different European nations with 
regard to their colonies. 

The policy of Europe , therefore , has very 
little to boaft of, either in the original eftablifii- 
ment, or, fo far as concerns their internal go- 
vernment , in the fubfequent profperity of the 
colonies of America. 

Folly and injuftice feem to have been the 
principles which prefided over and direded the 
firft projefl of eftablifliing thofe colonies; the 
folly of hunting after gold and filver mines, and 
the injuftice of coveting the poffeflion of a coun- 
try whofe harmlels natives , far from having ever 
injured the people of Europe, had received the 
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firft aidventurcrs with every mark of kindnefs and 
hofpitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed fome 
of the later eftablilhments , joined , to the chi- 
merical project of finding gold and filver mines^, 
other motives more reafonable and more laud^^ 
able; but even thefe motives do very little 
honor to tl^e policy of Europe. 

The Englifli puritans, reftrained at home^ 
fled for freedom to America , and eftablifhed 
there the four governments of New England* 
The Engh'fh catholics, treated with much 
greater injuftice , eftablilhed that of Maryland ; 
the Quakers , that of Pennfylvania. The Portu- 
guefe Jews , perfecuted by the inquifltion , ftripC 
of their fortunes , and baniflied to Brafil , intro* 
duced , by their example , fome fort of order and 
induflry among the tranfported felons and 
ftrumpets , by whom that colony was originally 
p^pled; and taught them the culture of the 
fugar-cane. Upon all thefe different occailons 
it was, not the wifdom and policy, but the 
diforderand injuftice of the European governments, 
which peopled and cultivated America. 

In efFeiluating fome of the moft important of 
thefe eftablifhments , the different governments 
of Europe had 2ts little merit as in projefling 
them. The conqueft of Mexico was the projeft, 
not of the council of Spain , but of a governof 
of Cuba ; a^d it was effeduated by the fpirit at 
the bold adventurer to whom it was intrufted, 
in fpite of every thing which that governor, who 
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foon repented of having trailed foch a perfon'^ 
could do to thwart it. Th<e conquerors of Chib 
and Peru y and of almoft all the other Spanifli 
fettlements upon the continent of America ^ car- 
ried out \yith them no other public encourage- 
ment, but a general permiflion to make fettle- 
ments and conquefls in the name of the king of 
Spain. Thofe adventures were all at the private 
jilk and expenfe of the adventurers. The go- 
vernment of Spain contributed fcarce any thing 
to any of them. That of England contributed 
as little towards effe^iuating the eflablifhment of 
jTome of its moft important colonies in North* 
America. 

When thofe eflablifliments were effectuated ^ 
and had become fo confiderable as to attract the 
attention of the mother country , the hrft regu- 
lations which flie made with regard to them had 
always in view to fecure to herfelf the monopoly 
4>f their commerce; to confine their market , and 
to enlarge her own at their expenfe , and , con- 
fequently, rather to damp and difcourage^ thau 
to quicken and forward the courfe of their pros- 
perity. In the different ways in which this mo- 
nopoly has been exercifed, confifis one of the 
xnoft effential differences in the policy of the dif- 
ferent European nations with regard to their 
. colonies. The beft of them all, that of England, 
is only fomewhat left illiberal and oppreflive than 
that of any of the reft. 

In what way , therefore , has the policy of Eu- 
rope contributed eitjier to the firfl eftabliCbmen^ 
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or to the prefent grandeur of the colonies of 
America ? In one way , and in one way only , it 
has contributed a good deal. Magna nrum Mater ! 
It bred and formed the men who wete capable of 
achieving fuch great aflipns, and of laying the 
foundation of fo great an empire, and thepe is no 
other quarter of the world of which the policy is 
capable of forming, or has ever a£kially and in 
hfX-iotmed fuch men: The colonies oWe to the 
policy of Europe the education and greit views of 
their a£)iye and enterpriiing foui^ ders ; and fome 
of the greatefl and moft important of thein , fp far 
as concerns their internal government , owe to it* 
fcarce any thing elfe; 

P A R T T H I R D. 

Of the advantages which Europe has derived front 
the difcovery of America , and from that of a 
Pajfage to the Eajl Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
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UCH are the advantages which the colonies of' 
Ameijca had derived from the policy of Europe. 

What are thofe which Europe has d^v^ from 
the difiKyvery and colonization of America ? 

Thofe advantages may be divided , firft ^ into 
the general advantages which Europe, confidereil 
as one ^eat country, has derived from diofe 
great events ; and , fecondly , into the particolar 
advantages which each colonizing country has 
derived from the colonies which particularly belong > 
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to it, in confeqoence of the authority or domtnion 

which it exercifed over them. 

The general advantages which Europe, con<- 

fidered as one great country , has derived from 

the difcovery and colonization of America, con-» 

fifl, ^rft, in the iiupreafe of its enjoypients; and 

fecondly , in the augmentation of its induilry. 

The fprplus produce of America, imported 
intQ flurppe, fvirniflies tlie inhabitants of this 
great cpnti^^nt wit)^ a variety of commodities 
which th^y could not qtherwife have poffeffed, 
fpxp^ for convenieucy and pfe, fome for pleaCure, 
an(| fome for. omamept, and, thereby contributes 
to increafe their enjoyments. 

The difcovery and colonization of America, it 
will readily be ilk)v*ed, have oofttributed to aug- 
rnent ^he induftry , firft , of all the countries which 
trade tq it directly; fuch as Spain, Portugat, 
prance, andjnglarid^ and, fecondly , of all thofe 
Which, withpot trading to it dire<3ly, fend, through 
themedium of other countries, gobds to it of their 
own produce ; fuch as Auftrian Flanders , and fonle 
provsnoekof Germany^ whicb, tKroug|h themedium 
of theucoun^fks befafertaienti0ned,. fend /to it a 
confiafe^ble ^jq«antitjy> :of ! linen and other: goods. 
All ftfck 'Countries have evidisotly gained a more 
extehQfhh\aiDket fbr the^c fi^rplus? prodnccf, and 
norufi confieqveqtly baVe beea encouraged to in- 
creaie its Cj^uanuty^ 

Bxit , tiiat, thofe great events Hiould likewife 
have contributed to encourage the induftry of 

countries I fuch as Hungary and Poland^ wbicU 
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4nQy never , perhaps , have fent a fingk common 
dtty of their own produce^o America , is not^ 
perhaps , altogether fo evidfent. That thofe event» 
have done fo, however, cannot be doobted* 
Some part of the produce of America is confomecl 
in Hurigary and Poland, and there is (ome de** 
mand there for thefngar,. chocolate, and' tobacco^ 
of that new quarter of the \^^orld. But thofe com- 
,m6dities muft be.purchafed with fomethkig which 
is either the produce of tlw^ induftry of Hungary 
and Poland , i or with fomething which had been: 
. purchifed fwi th-ibme part of that produce. Thofe ; 
commodities of Amert^i arc new values, new 
equivalents , introduced into Hungary and Poland^ 
to be exchanged there for the furplus..pnodoce of 
tbofex:ountries. By being.carried thither they create 
a new and mor^ ext^nfive market for that fiirplus 
produc^. They raife its value, and thereby contri- 
bute to encourage its ihcreafe; Though no part 
.ofjiit may ever be caiWed. to. America, it may be 
catrried to other countries which purch^e it with 
a* pmrt of their fliare of the furplus produce of 
America; and it may . find a market by means of « 
the.circulation^of that trade which was orighially 
Tpm into motion.bythe furplus pcodoceofAmemca. 
; Thofe great events may even have contri« 
bated to inoreafe the enjoyments, and to aug- 
ment the induftry of countries which , not only 
n^ver feiit any commodities to America, but 
never received any from it. Even fuch countries 
naay have received a greater abundance of other 
commodities from countries of which the furplus 
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prodaee bad been augmented by means of the 
American trade. This greater abundance , as it 
jnuft neceflatily have increafed their enjoyment, 
lb it muft likewife have augmented their induftry, 
A greater number of new equivalents of fome kind 
or other muft have been reprefented to them to 
be exchanged for the furplus produce of that in« 
duftry. A more exteniive market muft have been 
lareated for that furplus produce , fo as to raife its 
value, and thereby encourage its increafe. The 
mzb of commodities annually thrown into the 
jgreat circle of European commerce, and by its 
various revolutions annually diftributed among all 
the different i?ations comprehended within it, muft 
have been augmented, by the whole furplus pro* 
duce of Amecica. A greater fliare of thii greater 
mafs , therefor^ , is likely to have fallen to each of 
thofe nations j to have increaied their enjoyments, 
and augmented their induftiry. 

The exclulive trade of the mother- countries 
tends to diminiili, or^ at leaft, to keep down be< 
low what they WQuld otherwife rife to , b6th the 
enjoyments and induftry of all ttu^ nations in 
general, and of the American colonies in parti- 
cular. It is a dead weight upon the a£lion of 
one of the great fprings which puts into motion 
a great part of the buiinefs of mankind. By ren- 
dering the colony produce dearer in all other 
countries, it lefifens iu confumption, and thereby 
cramps the induftry of the colonies , and both the 
enjoyments and the induftry of all other coun*« 
tri^s I which both enjoy \e1» when they pay mQX9 
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for what they enjoy, and produce lefs when they 
. get lefs for what they produce. By rendering the 
produce of all other countries dearer in the colonies, 
it cramps, in the fame manner, the induftry of 
all other countries, and boththe enjoyments and 
die induftry of the colonies. It is ^ clog which, 
for the fuppofed benefit of fome particular countries^ 
embarrafles the pleafures, and encnmbers the in- 
duftry of all other countries; but of the colonies 
more than of any other. It not only excludes^ as 
much as poflible, all other countries from one 
particular market; but it confines, as much a»: 
poflible , the colonies to one particular market : 
and the difference is very great hjetween being ex- 
cluded from one particular market , when all others 
are open^ and being confined to one particular 
market^ when all others are Ihutup. The furplus 
produce of the colonies , however , is the original 
fooree of all that increafe of enjoyments and in- 
dulbry which Europe derives from the difcovery , 
and colonization of America; and the exclufive trade 
of the mother countries tends to render this fource 
much leb abundant than it otherwife would be. 
The particular advantages which each colo- 
nizing country derives from the colonies which 
partieolarly belong to it, are of two different 
' kinds { firft , thofe common advantages which 
every empire derives from the provinces fubjefl 
to its dominion; and, fecondly, thofe peculiar 
advantages which are fuppofed to refult from 
provinces of fo very particular a nature as thO' 
Surop^an colonies of America* 
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The common advantages which every empbrn. 
derives from the provinces fubjeA to ktf domi*- 
nion, confift, firft, in the military force which .they 
furni0i for its defence ; and , fecondly , in the 
revenue which they fnmifli for the fapport ofit^, 
civil government. The Roman colonies fofniflied 
occafionally both the one and the other. The 
Greek colonies, fometimes, famifhed a militaiy 
force; but feldom any revenue. They feldom 
acknowledged themfelves fubje£t to the dominion, 
of, the mother city. They were generally her allies 
in war, but very feldom her fubje6)s in peacie.^ 

The European colonies of America- have never 
yet furniflied any military force for the defence, 
of the mother country. Their military force 'has» 
never yet been fufRcient for their own defence; 
and in the different wars in which the mother 
countries have been engaged, the defence ot 
their colonies has generally occafioned a v&ry 
confiderable diftraflion of the military force ot 
thofe countries. In this refpefi, therefore, all the; 
European colonies have, without exoeption, been 
a caufe rather of weaknefs than of ftrength to 
their refpeflive mother countries. 

The colonies of Spain and Portugal only have: 
contributed any revenue towards the defence of 
the mother country , or the fupport of her civil, 
^vernment. The taxes which have been levied- 
upon thofe of other European nations , . upon 
thofe of England in particular , have feldom been 
equal to the expenfe laid out upon them in time 
of peace, and never fufficient to defray, that 
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whidi they occafioned in time of war. Snch colo- 
nies, therefore, have be^ji a foarce of expenfe and 
Jiot of revenue to their refpe^Sive mother countries. 

The advantages crf.fudh colonies to their re- 
fpeflive mother countries, confift altogether in 
thofe peculis^ advantages which are fuppofed to 
refult from provi^ices of fo very peculiar a nature 
as the European colonies of America; ^nd the 
exclulive trade , it is acknowledged, is the fole 
fource of all thofe peculiar advantages. 

In confequence of this exclufive trade , all that . 
part of the furplus produce of the Englifli colo- 
nies> for example M^hich confifts in what are 
called enumerated commodities, can be fent to. 
no other country but England, Other qountries 
mutt . afterwards buy it of her. It muft be 
cheaper therefore in England than it- can^e in 
any oth^r country , and muft contribute nwre to 
increafe the enjoyments of England , than thofe 
of any other country. It muft likewife contri- 
bute more to encourage her induftry. For aH 
thofe parts of her own furplus produce which 
England exchanges for thofe enumerated com- 
modities , flie muft get a better price than any 
other countries can get for the like parts of 
theirs, when they esichange them for the lame 
comitiodities. The manufa£lure$ of England , 
for example , >vill purchafe a gi^ater quantity of 
the fugar and tobacco of her own colonies , than 
the like manufactures of otheij countries can pur- 
chafe of that fugar and tobacco. So far, there- 
fore y as the manufa^lqres of England and thofe 
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6f Other countries are both to be exchanged for 
the fugar and tobacco of the £ngli(fa oelonies , 
this, fuperiority of price gives an encouragement 
to the former , beyond what the latter can in 
thefe circumftances enjoy. The exclnfive trade 
of the colonies y therefore, as it diminiflies, or, at 
leaft , keeps down below what they woold other- 
wife rife to, both the enjoyments and the indnftry 
of the countries which do not poffefi it ; fo it 
gives an evident advantage to the countries which 
do poHi^fs it over thofe other countries. 

This advantage , however , will , perhaps ^ be 
found to be rather what may be called a relative 
than an abfolute advantage ; and to give a fupe« 
riority to the country which enjoys.it, rather by 
deprefling the induftry and produce of other 
countries , than by raifing thofe of that particular 
country above what they would naturally rife to 
in the cafe of a free trade. 

The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia , for 
example, by means of the monopoly which England 
enjoys of it , certainly comes cheaper to England 
than it can do to France , to whom England com- 
monly fells a confiderable part of it. But had France^ 
and all other European countries been, at all times , 
allowed a free trade to Maryland and Virginia , the 
tobacco of thefe colonies might, by this time, have 
come cheaper than it a^hially does, not only to all 
thofe other countries, but likewife to England. The 
produce of tobacco, in confequence of a market 
fo much more extenfive than any which it has 
hitherto enjoyed^ mighti and probably would, hf 
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this time , have been fo much increafed ^ad to re^ 
duce the profits of a tobacco plantation to their 
natural level with thofe of a corn plantation , 
which, it is fuppofed, they are Itill fomewhat 
above. The price of tobacco might , and pro- 
bably would 9 by this time, have fallen fomewhat 
lower than it is at prefent An equal quantity of 
the commodities either of England , or of thofe 
other countries , might have purchafed in Mary- 
land and Virginia a greater quantity of tobacco 
than it can do at prefent , and , confequently , 
have been fold there for fo much a better price. 
So far as that weed, therefore, can, by itscheap- 
neis and abundance , increafe the enjoyments or 
augment the indullry either of England or of any 
other country, it would, probably, in the cafe of 
a free trade, have produced both thefe effefls in 
fomewhat a greater degree than it can do at pre- 
fent. England , indeed , would not in this cafe 
have had any advantage over other countries. She 
might have bought the tobacco of her colonies 
fomewhat cheaper, and confequently, have fold 
fome of her own commodities fomewhat dearer 
than Ihe anally does. But flie could neither have 
bought the one cheaper nor fold the other dearer 
than any other country might have done. She 
might, perhaps, have gained an abfolute , but fhe 
would certainly have loft a relative advantage. 

In order, however, to obtain this relative ad- 
vantage in the colony trade, in order to execute 
the invidious and malignant projefl of excluding 
4s much as poflible other nations from any ihare 
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in it, England, there are very probable reafon« for 
believing, has not. only facriftced a part of the ab- 
folute advantage which flbe, as well as every other 
nation, might have derived from that trade, but 
has fubje6ied herfelf both to an abfolute and to a 
relative difadvantage in almoft every other branch 
of trade- 
When, by the afl of navigation, England aflumed 
to herfelf the monopoly of the colony trade , the 
foreign capitals which had before been em ployed in 
it were neceffarily withdrawn from it. The Englifli 
capital, which had before carried on but a part of 
it , was now to earry on the whole. The capital 
which had before fupplied the colonies with but a 
part ofthegoods which they wanted from Europe, 
was now all that was employed to fupply them with 
the whole.' But it could ndt fupply them with the 
whole , and the goods with which it did fupply 
them were neceffarily fold very dear. The capital 
which had before bought but a part of thefurplus 
produce of the colonies , was now all that was em- 
ployed to buy the whole. But it could not buy the 
whole at any thing nearthe old price, and, therefore, 
whatever it did buy it neceffarily bought very cheap. 
But in an employment of capital in which the mer- 
chant fold very dear and bought very cheap , th^ 
profit muft have been very great , and much above 
the ordinary level of profit in other branches of trade. 
This fuperiority of profit in the colony trade could 
not fail to draw from other branches oftradeapart 
pf the capital which had before been employed iti 
them. But this revulfion of capital, as it muft have 
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gradualiy increafed thecompetition of capitals in the 
colony trade, fo it mufthave gradpally diminiflied 
that competition in all thofe other branches of 
trade; as it moft have gradually lowered the 
profits of the one, fo it muft have gradually raifed 
thofe of the other, till the profits of all 'came to 
a new level , different from and fomewhat higher 
than that at which they had been before. 

This double effefl, of drawing capital from 
all other trades , and of raifmg the rate of profit 
fomewhat higher than it otherwife would have 
been in all trades , was not only produced by 
this monopoly upon its firft eftablifliment, but had 
continued to be produced by it ever fince. 

Firft, this, monopoly has been continually 
drawing capital from all other trades to be em« 
ployed in that of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has increafed 
very much fince the eftablifliment of the a£l of na- 
vigation , it certainly has.not increafed in the fame 
proportion as th^t of the colonies. But the foreign 
trade of every country naturally increafes in propor- 
tion to its wealth, its furplus produ<:ein proportion 
to its whole produce ; and Great Britain having 
engrolTed to herfelf almoft the whole of what may 
be called the foreigti trade of the colonies, and her 
capital not having increafed in the fame proportion 
as the extent of that trade,\ flie could not carry it on 
without continually withdrawing from other bran- 
ches of trade fome part of the c/apital which had 
before been employed in them , as well as with- 
Itiolding from them a great deal more which would 
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othenvife have gone to thejn. Since the eftabliflmient 
of the a£l of navigation , accordingly , the colony 
trade has been continually increafmg, while many 
other branches of foreign trade, particularly of that 
toother parts of Europe , have been continually 
decaying. Qur manufactures for foreign fale, inftead 
of being fuited, as before the a£i of navigation, to 
the neighbouring market of Europe, or to the more 
diftant one of the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean fea , have , greater part of them , 
been accommodated to the ftill more diftant one of 
the colonies, to the market in which they have the 
monopoly, rather than to that in which they have 
many competitors. The caufes of decay in other 
branches of foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew 
Decker and other writers , have been fought for in 
the excefs and improper mode of taxation, in the* 
high price of labor, iy the increafe of luxury , &c. 
may all be found in the over-growth of the colony 
trade. The mercantile capital of Great Britain , 
though very great , yet not being infinite ; and 
though greatly increafed fmce the a£t of navigation^ 
yet not being increafed in the fame proportion as 
the colony uade, that trade could not pofliblybe 
carried on without withdrawing fome part of that 
capital from other branches of tf ade, nor confe- 
quently without fome decay of thofe other branches* 
England , it muft be obferved , was a great 
trading country, her mercantile capital was very 
great and likely to become ilill greater and 
greater every day , not only bfsfore the ad of 
navigation had eflabliihed the monopoly of th^ 

colony 
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jcolony trade, but before that trade was very 
confiderable. In the Dutch war, during the go- 
vernment of Cromwel, her navy was fuperior to 
that of Holland; and in that which broke out 
in the beginning of the reign of. Charles II. it was 
at leaft equal, perhaps fuperior, to the united 
navies of France and Hollanjd. Its fuperiority , 
perhaps , would fcarce appear greater in the pre- 
sent times , at leaft if the Dutch navy was to bear 
the fan^e proportion to the Dutch commerce now 
which it did then. But this great naval power 
could not , in either of thofe wars , be owing to 
the a£l of navigation. During the firft of them the 
plan of that a<3 had been but juft formed; and 
though before the breaking out of the fecond it 
had been fully enafled by legal authority ; yet no 
part of it could have had time to produce any 
confiderable effeft, and leaft of all that part which 
eftablifbed the exclufive trade to the colonies. 
Both the colonies and their trade were inconfider- 
able then in comparifcMi of what they are now. 
The ifland of Jamaica was an unwholefome defert, 
little inhabited , and lefs cultivated. New York 
and New Jerfey were in thepaffeflion of the Dutch ; 
the half of St. Chriftopher's in that of the French. 
The ifland of Antigua, the two Carolinas, Penii- 
fylvania , Georgia , and Nova Scotia , were not 
plantedb Virginia , Maryland , and New England 
were planted; and though they were very thriving 
-> colonies, yet there was not, perhaps, at that 
time , either in Europe or America , a fmgle perfoa 
wljo forefaw or even fufpe^led the rapid progrelk 
W. of N. 3. u 
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ivhich they have fince made in v^alth ,' popular 
tion and improvement. The ifland of Barbadoes, 
in (ho^t 9 was the only Britiih colony of any con« 
fe^nence o¥ which the condition at that time 
bore any refemblance to what it is at prefent 
The trade of the colonies , of which England | 
even for fome time after the a A of navigation , 
enjoyed bnt a part ( for the aA of navigation was 
not very ftri£Uy executed till feveral years after it 
was enabled) 9 could not at that time be the caufe 
of the great trade of England , nor of the great 
naval power which was fupported by that trade. 
The trade which at that time fupported that great 
naval power was the trade of Europe y and of 
the countries which lie round the Mediterranean 
fea. But the fliare which Great Britain at prefent 
enjoys of that trade could not fupport any fnch 
great naval power. Had the growing trade of the 
colonies been left free to all nations, whatever 
ihare of it might have fallen to Great Britain , and 
a very confiderable fhare would probably have 
fallen to her, muft have been all an addition to 
this great trade of which fhe was before in poffef- 
fion. In confequence of the monopoly, the in- 
creafe of the colony trade has not fo much occa- 
fioned an addition to the trade which Great Britain 
had before , as a total change in its direction. 

Secon4ly, this monopoly has neceQs^'ily contri- 
buted to keep up the rate of profit in all the dif- 
ferent branches of Britiih trade higher than it 
naturally would have been , had all nations been 
allowed a free trade to the Britifli colonies. 
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The monopoly of the colony trade , as it ne- 
ceflarily drew towards that trade a g/eater pro- 
porfTon of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would have gone to it of its own accord ; fo by 
the expulfion of all foreign capitals it neceflarily 
reduced the whole quantity of capital employed 
in that trade below what it naturally would hav« 
been in the cafe of a free trade. But ^ by leffen- 
ing the competition of capitals in that branch of 
trade , it neceffarily raifed the rate of profit in 
that branch. By leffening too the competition 
of BritiA capitals in all other branches of trade^ 
it neceflarily raifed the rate of Britifli profit in 
all thofe other branches. Whatever may have 
been , at any particular period , fince the eftab^ 
liAroeiit of the aA of navigation > the ftate or 
Extent of the mercantile capital of Great Britain, 
the monopoly of the colony trade muft ^ during 
the continuance of that Aate^ have raifed the 
ordinary rate of Britifli profit higher than it 
otherwife would have been both ill that and in 
all the other branches of Britifli trade. If, fined 
the eftablifliment of tihe a£) of navigation, the 
ordinary rate of Britifli profit has fallen confider- 
ably , as it certainly has , it muft have fallea ftill 
lower , had not the monopoly eftabliflied by that 
ad contributed to keep it up. 

But whatever raifes in any country the ordinary 
rate of profit higher than it otherwife would be^^ 
neceflarily fubje^ that country both to an abfolote 
ftnd to a relative dsfadvantage in every branch of 
trade of whicl) fte ban not the monopoly. 
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It fubje^lsher toan abfolute difadvantage; becaufe 
in fuch branches of trade her merchants can not get 
this greater profit , without felling dearer than they 

otherwife would do both the goods of foreign coun* 
tries which they import into their own y and the 
goods of their own country which they export to 
foreign countries. Their own country muA both 
buy dearer and fell dear^ ; muft both buy left 
and fell lefs, muft both enjoy lefs and produce 
lefs, than (he otherwife would do. 

It fubjei£U her to a relative difadvantage; becaufe 
in fuch branches of trade it feti other countries 
which are not fubjeA to the fame abfolute difadvan« 
tage , either more above her or lefs below her than 
they otherwife would be» It enables them both to 
enjoy moire and to produce more in proportion to 
what {he enjoys and produces^ It renders their fupe 
riority greater or theirinferiori ty leib than it otherwife 
^ould be. By raifing the price of her produce above 
what it otherwife would be, it'i^nables the merchants 
of other countries to Underfell Jie^ in-foreign markets, 
and thereby tojuftleher out of almoft all^ofe bran- 
ches of trade , of which fhe has not the monopoly* 

Our merchanu frequently complain of the high 
wages of Britifli labor as the caufe of their mann- 
la£lures being underfold in foreign markets ^ but 
thty are filent about the high profits of ftocL They 
complain of the extravagant gain of other people ; 
J>m they fay nothing .of their 0<Vn* The high 
profits of Britifli flock, however^ may contribute 
towards, raifing the price of Britifli manufaAur^s 
in many cafes as much y and in fotbe perhaps taot^ 
ihan the high wages of Biitijb labor, 
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It IS in this manner that the capital of Great 
Britain, on«mayjuftly fay , has partly been drawn: 
and partly been driven from the greater part of 
the diiFerent branches of tr^de of which flie hai 
not the monopoly; from the trade of Eurdpe irt 
particular 9 . and from that df the countries which 
lie round the Mediterranean fea. 

It has partly been drawn fipom thofe branches 
of trade j by the attrafKon of fuperior prdfit in 
the colony trade in confequence of the continual, 
increafe of that trade , and of the continual in- 
fufficiency of the capital which had carried it on 
one year to carry it on the ilext. 

It has partly been driven from them ; by the 
advantage which the high rate of profit, eftab- 
liihed in Great Britain , gives to other countries^ 
in all the different branches of trade of which 
Great Britain has not the monopoly. 

As the monopoly of the colony trade has drawn 
from thofe other branches a part of the Britilh ca-^ 
pital which would otherwife have been employed 
m them , fo it has forced into them many foreign 
capitals which would never have gone to them , had 
they not been expelled from the colony trade. In 
thofe other branches of trade it has diminifhed the 
competition of Britifh capitals, and thereby raifed the 
rate of Britifh profit higher than it otherwife would 
have been. On the contrary , it has increafed the 
competition of foreign capitals , and thereby funk 
the rate of foreign profit lower than it otherwife 
would have been. Both in -the one way and in 
the other it^muft evidently hare fubjeAeil Great 
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Britain to a relative difadvantage in all'thofe 
9lher bkranches of trad^« 

"^he colony trade , however, it may perhaps be 
£|id y. h ^lore advantageous to Great Britain than 
any other; and the monopoly ^ by forcing^ into 
that trade a greater proportion of the capital of 
Great Britain than w}iat would otherwife have 
gone to it^ has tomed that capital into an em- 
p^oyinent more advantageous to the country than 
any other which it could have found. 

The moft advantageous employment of any ca- 
pital to the country to which it belongs , is that 
which maintains there the greateiVquantity of pro- 
ductive labor, and increafes the moft the annual 
produce of the land and labor of that country. But 
the quantity of productive labor which any capital 
fipployed in the foreign trade of confumption can 
maintain, is exactly in proportion, it has been 
ftown in the fecond book, to the frequency of 
its^retums. A capital of a thoufand pounds, for 
example, employed in a foreign trade of confump- 
tion , of which the returns are made regularly once 
in the year I can keep in conftant employment, in 
the country to which it belongs , a quantity of 
prpdu^iive labor equal to what a thoufand pounds 
can tnaintain there for a year. If the returns are 
made ty^ or thrice in the year, it can keep in 
CQipiftaAt employment a quantity of productive 
labor equal to what two or three thoufand 
pounds can. maintain there for a year. A foreign 
trade of confumption carried on with a neigh- 
bouring! iMf^ upoQ this account , in general ^ more 
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^advantageous than one ciirried on with a difiant 
eoontry ; and for the fame reafon a dtrefi fo« 
reign trade of confumption^ as it has likewife 
been fliown in the fecond bodk, is in general 
'inore advantageous than a round-aboaic one. 

Btit the monopoly of the colony trade , fo far as it 
has operated upon the employment of the capital of 
Great Britain, has in all cafes forced fome part of 
it from a foreign trade of confumption carried on 
with a neighbouring, to one carried on with a more 
dtftant country, and in many cafes firom a dire£l 
' foreign trade of confumption to a round-about one. 

Firft , the monopbly of the colony trade his 
in all cafes forced fome part of the capital of 
• Great Britain from a foreign trade of confump^ 
tion carried on with a neighbouring , to one car- 
ried on with a more diftant country. 

It has, in all cafes, forced fome part of that 
capital from the trade with Europe , and with the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fea^ 
to that with the more diftant regions of America 
and the Weft Indies , from which the returns are 
neceflarily left frequent , , not only on account of 
the greater diftance , but on account of the pecu- 
liar circumftances of thofe countries. New co- 
lonies , it has already been obferved , are always 
underftocked. Their capital is always much left 
than what they could employ with great profit 
and advantage in the improvement and' cultiva- 
tion of thei^ land* They have a conftant demand^ 
therefore , for more capi^l than they have of their 
dwn; and, in order to fupply the deficiencf 
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of their own , they endeavour to borrow as mncli 
as they csn of the mother country, to whom they 
are therefore , always in debt. The moft com^ 
mon way in which the colonifts contra^ this debti 
is not by borrowing upon bond of the rich people 
of the mother country , though they fomedmes do 
this too, but by running as much in arrear to thek 
correfpondents 9 who fupply them with goods 
from Europe y as thofe correfpondents will allow 
them. Their annual returns frequently do not 
amount to more than a third , and fometimes not 
to fo great a proportion of what they owe. The 
whole capital , therefore , which their correfpood- 
ents advance to them is feldom returned to Bri- 
tain in lefs than three , and fometimes not in left 
than four or. five years. But a Britifli capital of a 
thoufand pounds, for example, which is returned 
to Great Britain only once in five years , can keep 
in conftant employment only one-fifth part of the 
Britifli induflry which it could maintain if the 
whole was returned once in the year ; and, inflead 
of the quantity of induftry which a thoufand 
pounds could maintain for a y^ar, can keep in 
conftant employment the quantity only which two 
hundred pounds can maintain for a year. »The 
planter J no doubt, by the high price which he 
pays for the goods from Europe , by the intereft 
upon the bills which he^ants at diftant dates, 
and by the commiflion upon the renewal of thofe 
which he grants at near dates , / makes up , and 
probably more than makes up, all the Jofs which 
his correfpondent can fuftain by this delay. But^ 
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tboogh he mdy ifiabe up the lofs of his correr* 
pondent , be cannot make up that of Great Britain, 
Ih a trade of which the returns are very diftant^ 
the profit of the merchant may be as great or 
greater tihan in one in which they are very fre- 
quent and near ; but the advantage of the country 
in whidi he reiides , the quantity of productive 
labor conftantly maintained there , the annual pro* 
duce of the land and labor muft always be much 
lefs. That the returns of the trade to America^ 
and fiill more thofe of that to the Weft-Indies, 
are, in general ^ not only more diftant, but more 
irregular , and more uncertain toa, than thofe of 
the trade to any part of Europe « or even of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fea, 
will readily be allowed , I imagine 9 by every body 
who has ally experience of thofe different branches 
of trade. 

Secoc^dly, the monopoly of the colony trade 
has, in maoy cafes, forced fome part of the capi* 
tal of Great Britain from a diteA foreign trade of 
confumption , into a round-about one. 

AmoQg the enumerated commodittei which can 
be fmt to. no other market but Great' Britain, 
there are feveral of wllich 'the quantity ejcceeds 
very mucltthe confumption of Great Britain , and 
of which a. part , therefore*, mull be bxpOrted to 
other eountrfes*- But this cannot be done without 
forcing fome part of the capital of Great Britain 
into a round-about foreign, trade of cc^fumption. 
Maryland and Virginia, for example, fend annually 
to Great Britain upwards of ninety'^fixthoufand 
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hogflieads of tobacco ^ and the confumption of 
QreatBritain is faid not to exceed fourteen thou- 
fand. Upwards of eightf-two thoofand hogflieads, 
therefore 9 muft be exported to other conntriesi 
to France, to Holland , and to the coimtries 

^which lie round the Baltic and Mediterranean 
feas. But , that part of. the capital of Great 
Britain which brings thofe eighty-twoT thoufitnd 
hogflieads to. Great Britain , which re-exports them 
from thence to thofe other countries , and which 
brings back from thofe other countries to Gieat 
Britain either goods or money in return , is em- 
ployed, in a round-about foreign trade of conftraip* 

'tion ; . and is neceflarily forced into this employ- 
pient in order to difpoTe of this great forplus. If 
we Would compute in how many years the whole 
of .thia capital is likely to come back to Great Bri- 
tain 5 we muft add to the diAance of the American 
returns that of the returns from thofe other coun- 
tries. If 9 in the dire^ foreign trade of confomptton 
which we carry on with America , the whole ca- 
pital employed frequently does not come back in 
leb than three or four years ; the whole capital 
eniployed in this round-about one is not likely to 
come back in left than four or five. If the one can 
keep in confiant employment but a third or a fourth 
part of the domeAic indufiry which could be main« 
tained by a Capital returned once in the year , ths 
other can keep in conftant employment but a fourth 
or a fifth part of that indirfhry. At fome of the 
outports a credit is ccnnmonly given to thofe fo- 
reign correfpondenift to whom they export their 
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tobacco* At the port ofLondon, indeed 9 it is com- 
monly fold for ready money. The rule is , Weigh 
mnd pay. At the port of London , therefore, the 
final returns of the whole roundabout trade are 
more diftanfthan the returns from America by the 
time only which the goods may lie unfold in the 
warehoufe; where^ however, they may fometimet 
lie long enough. But , had not the colonies been 
confined to the maricet of Great Britain for the 
fiile of their tobacco , very little more of it would 
probably have come to us than what was neeeflary 
for the home confumption. The goods which Great 
Britain purchafesat prefent for her own confunlption 
with the great furplus of tobacco which flie exports 
to other countries , (he would , in this cafe ^ pro« 
bably have purchafed with the immediate produce 
of her own induftry , or with fome part of her own 
manufafbires. That produce, thofe manufac^ 
tures , inflead of being almoft entirely fiiited to 
one great market, as at prefent, would probably 
have been fitted to a great number of (mailer 
markets. Inflead of one great round-about fo- 
reign trade of confumption, Great Britain would 
probably have carried on a great aumber of 
fmall dire£l foreign trades of the fame kind^. Onf 
account of the frequency of the returns, a part , 
and probably, but a fmall part, perhaps not 
above a third or a fourth , of the capital which at 
prefent carries on this great round-about trade v 
might have been fufficient to carry on all thofe 
faiall direA onet^ might have kept in cpnftant 
etpploymentan equalquantity of Biiti& induflry » 
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and have equally fapported the annual produce 
of the land. and. labor of Great Britain. All 
the purpofes of this trade beings in this man** 
ner , anfwered by a mueh fmaller capital y there 
wonld have been a large fpare capital to apply to 
other purpofes ; to improve the lands , to in^ 
creafe the manufaAures, and to extend the com* 
merce of Great Britain; to come into competi- 
tion at leaft with the other Britilh capitals em« 
ployed in all thofe different ways , to reduce the 
rate of proht in them all , and thereby to give to 
Great Britain ^ in all of them ^ a fuperiority over 
other countries Aili greater than what flie at pre* 
fent enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade too has for-» 
ced fome part of the capital of Great Britain from 
all foreign tradeofcoofumption to a carrying trade; 
and , confequently , from fupporting more or left 
the indnltry of Great Britain ^ to be employed 
altogether m fupporting partly that of the colonseS| 
and partly that of fome other countries. 

The goods , for example , which are annually 
purchafed with the great furplus of eighty-two 
thou(and hogflieads of tobacco annually re-exported 
from Great Britain , are not allconfumed in Great 
Britain. Part of them, linen from Germany and 
Holland , for example, is returned to the colonies 
ibr their particular con(umption« But, thatpartof 
the capital of Great Britain which buys the tobacco 
with which this linen is afterwards bought, iine-^ 
c^ffarily- withdrawn from fupporting the ihduftry 
of Greit Britain ^ to be employed alto^ther in 
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ftipporting, partly that of the colonies 9 and partly 
that of the particular countries who pay for this 
tobacco with the produce of their own induftry. 

The monopoly of the colony trade befides , by 
forcing towards it a much greater porportion of 
the capital of Great Britain than what would na- 
tulrally have gone to it^ feems to have broken 
altogether that natural balance which would 
otherwife h<tve taken place among all the differ- 
mt branches of Britifli induftry. The induftry 
of Great Britain 9 inftead of being accommodated 
to a great number of fmall markets, has been 
priocipaUy fuited to one great market. Hec 
commerce , inftead of running in a great number 
of fmall channels , has been taught to run prin- 
cipally in one great channel. But the whole 
fyflem of her induftry and commerce has thereby 
been rendered lefs fecure ; the whole ftate of hec 
body politic lefs healthful , than it otherwife 
would' have been. In her prefent condition. 
Great Britain refembles one of thofe unwhole- 
fome bodies in' wliich fome of the vital parts are 
overgrown , and which , upon that account , are 
liable to many dangerpus diforders iicarce inci- 
dent to thofe in which all the parts are more 
properly propordon/ed. A fmall ftop in that 
gi^at blood-veifel , which has been artificially 
^veiled beyond its natural dimenfions, and 
through which an unnatural proportion of the 
induftry and commerce of the country has been 
forced to circulate , is very likely to bring on 
the mQft dangerous diforders uppn the whole 
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body politic. The cxpcflation of a rapture witli 
the colonies , accordingly , has ftrock the people 
of Great Britain with more terror than they ever 
felt for a Spanifh armada , or a French invafion. 
It was this terror^ whether well or ill grounded, 
which rendered the repeal of the ftamp z&f 
among the merchants at leaft, a popular meafure. 
In the total exclufion from the colony marlet , 
was it to laft only for a few years ^ .the greater 
part of our merchants ufed to fancy that they 
forefaw an entire flop to their trade; the greater 
part of our mafter manufacturers, the entire mid 
of their bufmeft; and the greater part of out 
workmen , an end of their employmei^t. A rap 
ture with any of our neighbours upon the con« 
tinent , though likely too ta occafion fome ftop 
or interruption in the employments of fome of 
all thefe different orders of people, is forefeen, 
however, without any fuch general emotion. 
The blood, of which the circulation is iloptitt 
fome of the fmaller vefTels , eafily difgorges itfelf 
into the greater, without occafioning any dan* 
geroos diforder ; but when it is ftopt in. any of 
rtie greater velTds, convulfions, apoplexy, or 
death , are the immediate and unavoidable con- 
fequences. If but one of thofe overgrowti manu- 
faflures, which by means either of bounties or 
of the monopoly of the home and colony markets, 
have been artificially raifed up to an unnatural 
height , finds fome fmall flop or interHiption in 
its employment, it frequently oc<:afk)ns a mu- 
tiny and diforder alarming io goyermnent| and 
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embarrafling even to the deliberations of tha 
legiflature. How great, therefore, would be the 
diforder and confufion, it was thought, which 
muft neceflattly be occalioned by a fudden and 
entire fiop in the employment of fo great a prp^ 
portion of our principal manufa£)arers? 

Some' moderate and gradual relaxation of the 
laws which give to Great Britain the excluiive 
trade to the colonies, till it is rendered in a great 
meafure free, feems to be the only expedient 
which can, in all future times, deliver her from 
this danger , which can enable her or even force 
her to withdraw fome part of her capital from 
this overgrown employment , and to turn it , 
though with lels profit , towards other employ- 
ments; and which, by gradually diminifliing 
one branch of her induffary and gradually increas- 
ing all the reft , can by degrees reftore all the 
different branches of it to that natural , healthful, 
^nd proper proportion which perfeA liberty ne- 
ceffarily eftablilbes , and which perfe£l liberty can 
alone preferve. To open the colony trade all at 
once to all nations , might not only occafion fome 
traniitory inconveniency , but a great permanent 
lob to the greater part of thofe whofe induftry 
or ,ca{5ital is at prefent engaged in it. The fud- 
den lofs of the employment even of the {hips 
which import the eighty -two thoufand hogf- 
heads of tobacco , which are over and «lbove the 
confumption of Great Britain, might alone be 
felt very, fenfibly. Such are the unfortunate ef- 
fe£U .of all the regulations of the mercantile 
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fyftem ! They not only introdoce very dangerooi 
dtfordeit into the ftate of the body politic , but 
<lifordert which it is often difhcult to remedy ^ 
without occafioning , for a time at leaft , ftill greatet 
diforden. In what manner , therefore , the colony 
trade ought gradually to be opened ; what are th^ 
reftraints which ought firft, and what are thofo 
which 'ought laft to be taken away; or in what 
manner the natural fyftem of perfect liberty and 
juftice ought gradually to be reftored, we mnft 
leave to the wifdom of future itatefmen and legi(>' 
lators to determine. 

Five different events, unforefeen and unthoushl 
•f , have very fortunately concurred to binder 
Great . Britain from feeling, fo fenfibly as it was 
generally expelled ihe would , the total exclofion 
which has now taken place for more than a year 
( from the firft of December, 1774 ) from a very 
important branch of the colony trade , that of the 
twelve afTociated provinces of North- America. Firft, 
thofe colonies , in preparing themfelves for their 
non-importation agreement, drained Great Britain 
completely of all the commodities which were fit 
lor ^jieir market : fecondly , the extraordinary de- 
mand of the Spaniih Flota has, this year, drained 
Germany and theNorthof many commodities, linen 
in particular, which ufed to come into compe- 
tition , even in the Britifh market, with the mat 
nufaflures of Great Britain : thirdly , the peace 
between Ruflia and Turkey has occafioned an 
extraordinary demand from the Turkey maricet 
which, during the dlArefs of the country, and 

while 
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a Ruffian fleet was crnifing in the Archi* 
I^elago, had been yery poorly fapplied : fourthly , 
the demand of the North of Europe for the ma^ 
iinfaflures of Great Britain , has been increaling" 
firom yeaur toyear for fome time paft : and , fifthly,) 
the late partition and confequential pacification of 
Poland, by opening the market of that great coun-: 
try, have this year added an extraordinary demand, 
from thence to the increafmg demand of the North, 
yhefe events are all j except the fourth , in their 
nature tranfitory and accidentals and the exclufion' 
from fo important a branch of the colony trade , 
if unfortunately it fhould continue^ ^luch longer^ 
may Aill occafion fome degree of diftrefs. This 
^iftrefs , however , as it will come on gradually y 
will be felt much lefs feverely than if it had coma^ 
ort all at once ; and in the mean time , the in-^ 
di)Ary and capital of the country may find a new, 
employment and dire Aion , fo as to prevent thii 
diltrefs from ever rifing to any confiderable height. 
* The monopoly of the colony trade , therefpre^ 
fo far as it has turned towards that trade a greatec 
proportion of the capital of Great. Britain thaii 
what would otherwife have gone to it, has in all 
cafes turned it , from a foreign trade of con- 
fumption with a neighbouring, into one with a 
inbre diftant country ; in many cafes , from a 
direft foreign trade of cdnfumption, into 4 
Tonnd-about one; and in fome cafes, from all 
foreign tr;ade of confumption , int;o a carrying 
trade/ It has in all cafes, therefore, turned it, 
from a dire£lion in whi<;h it would have maintained 
W. ofN. 3. iQ 
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a greater quMtity of prodndhre labor ^ into daS^ 
in which it can maintain annich finallor qasaaciitj^^ 
By foiting, befides^ to one particular market oahfi 
&> great a part of the induftry and commerce ef 
Gf«at Britain^ it hat rendered the whole ftate of 
that induftry and commerce more precarious and 
tefi fiscure , than if their produce had been accooH 
modated to a greater variety of marketi. 

We muft carefully diftinguilh between the eSeOt^ 
6f the colony trade and thofe of the monopoly of 
diat trader The former are always and necefiarity 
beneficial ; the latter always and necdiarily hurt- 
§o\. But the forma* are fo beneficial , that the co- 
lony trade ^ though fiibjeA to a monopoly , and 
Rotwithftanding die hurtful effe£b of that mono^ 
|K>ly, is fttllupon the whole beneficial, and greatly 
bendKcial; Ihou^, a good deal Ids fo than il 
Otherwife would be. 

The effect of the colony trade in its natural 
and firee ftate t is to open a great , though diftaoi 
market for fuch parts of the produce of Britiih 
induftry as may exceed the demand of the markets 
nearer home , of thofe of Europe , and of the 
coufitries which lie round the Mediterranean feai 
In its natural and firee ftate , the colony trader 
without drawing from thofe markets any part of 
the produce which had ever been ftnt to them^ 
encourages Great Britain to increafe the furplns 
continually, by continually prefenting ne%v equi- 
valents to be exchanged for it. In m x^toral 
and free ftate , the colony trade tends to increafil 
%he quantity of produ6iive Ubor hi Great Briain, 
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l^Qt without abering.iii any refpei^ thediie£)[ion oi^ 
that which had be^ employed there before. I^ 
the natural and free ftafe of the colony trade^ thj^ 
competition of all other n.atioqs would hinder th^ 
late of profit from rifing above the comi^ion level 
either in the new market , or in the new employ^ 
ment. The new nasu-ket, wjtl^^ut drawing any, 
thing from the old one, would ci^e^te > if one niajf 
fey fQ> a ne^y produpe for it« ovya fupply j and. 
that new produce would conftitute a new capita^ 
for carrying on the new employment^ which in f he 
feme mai^ner would draw nothing frpm the old o^e^- 
The.mpnopoly of the colony trade, on ihi» 
^pnti^ry, by excluding the competition of other 
nations 9 apd thereby raifing the rate of proj^t; 
both in the i^ew market and in the new emplpy-^ 
ment, draws prodpce from the old market axxd, 
capital from the old employnient. To ^ugment^ 
our fliare of the colony trade beyond what it 
Otherwife would be, is the avowed purppie o^ 
the monopoly. If , our ihare of that trade were' 
to be ;io greater with , than it wpuld have been, 
without the monopoly, there fould have be^n 
no reafon for eftablifliing the monopoly. But 
whatever forces into a branch of trade of which 
the jetums are flower and more di^nt than thofa 
pfvjthC' greater p^rt of other trades, a greater prO'« 
portion of the capital of any country , th^n what 
of its own accord wpuld go to that branch , necef^ 
farily renders the whol^ quantity of produflive la.- 
bor annually maintained there ^ the whole annual 
{produce of the land and labor of tj^t country ^ lefs 
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than they otherwife would be. It keeps down thf 
revenue of tl^ inhabitants of that country » beknr 
what it would naturally rife to » and thereby dimi- 
ntflies their power of accumulation. It not only 
hinders ^ at all times , their capital firom maintaining 
fo great a quantity of produ£Uve labor as it would 
odierwife maintain, but it Hinders it firom increafing 
fp fad as it would otherwife increafe , and conie* 
quentiy fix>m maintaining a ilill greater quantity 
of produAive labor. 

The natural ^ood effects of the coTony trade f 
however 9 more than counterbalance to Great 
Britain the bad effe^ of the monopoly , fo that^ 
monopoly and all together , that trade , even as it 
is carried on at prefent ^ is not only advantageous^ 
but gready advantageous. The new market and 
the new employment which are opened by the 
Colony trade , are of much greater extent than 
that portion of the old market and of the old 
employment which is loft by the monopoly. 
The new produce and the new capital which has 
been created ^ if one may fay fo , by the colony 
trade , maintain in Great Britain a greater quan^ 
tity of productive labor, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revulfion 
of capital from other trades of which the returns 
are more frequent. If the colony trade , however, 
even as it is carried on at prefent, is advantageous 
to Great Britain , it is not by means of the mono- 
poly, but in fpite of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than for the 
iwde produce of Europe , that the colony trade 
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<]^en8 a new markets Agriculture is .the proper 
bufine& of all n^w colonies ; a bufmefs which the 
cheapnefsof land renders more advantageous than 
any other. They abound , therefore , in the rude 
produce of land ^ and inftead oC importing it from 
other countries , they have generally a large furplus 
to export. In new colonies, agriculture either 
draws hands from all other employments , or keeps 
them from going to any other employment. Thei^e 
are few hands to fpare for the neceflary, and none 
for the ornamental manufa^ures. The greater part 
of the manufa£lure8 of both kinds , diey find it 
cheaper to purchafe of other countries than to make 
for themlblv^s. It is chiefly by encouraging the 
manufactures of Europe ^ that the colony trade 
indire£lly encourages its agriculture. The ma^ 
nufa£lurers of Europe , to whom that trade gives 
employment t conftitute a new market for the 
produce of the land ; and the moft advantageous 
of all markets, the home market for the com 
and cattle , for the bread arid butcherVmeat of 
Europe , is thus greatly extended by means of the 

trade, to America. 

But that the monopoly of the trade of popa< 
lous and thriving colonies is not alone fufficient 
to eftablifii , or even to maintain manufactures in 
any country , the examples of Spain and Portugal 
fufliciently demonitrate. Spain and Portugal w^e 
manufaduring countries before they had any con- 
fiderable colonies. Since they had the richeft and 
moll fertile in the world , they have both ceafed 
to be fo. 
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In Spain and Portugal the l^ad effe^ of the 
snonopoly , aggravated by oth^ caofes , have ^ 
perhaps, nearly overbalanced the natural good 
efTe^ of the colony trade. Thefe catifet feem to 
be , other monopolies of different Idnds ; the de- 
gradation of the value of gold and fitver below 
What it 18 in mod other countries*; th^ exclufion 
firom foreign markets by improper taxes upon ex- 
jportation , and the narrowing of the home market^ 
by (lill moreimproper taxes upon the tranfportation 
of goods from one part of the country to another; 
but above all , that irregular and partial admini(lra<* 
tion of juftice, which often protefls the rich and 
powerful debtor from the purfutt of his injured 
creditor^ arid which makes the induflrious part of 
the nation afraid to prepare goods for the confump* 
tion of thofe haughty and' great men, to whom 
they dare not refufe to fell upon credit ,* and from 
'whom they are altogether uncertain of repayment. 

In England, on the contrary, the natural 
£ood elTe^b of the colony trade , afTiIled by other 
caufes, have in a great meafure conqufered the 
bad effects .of the monopoly. Thefe caufes feem 
to be , the general liberty of trade , which , not- 
withftariding fome reffraints, is at leaft equal, 
Jierhapg fuperior, to whatf ft 1$ in' ^ny other 
country; the liberty of exporting , duty free, 
almoft all forts of goods which are the produce 
of dowieflic induftry ^ to almoft any foreign conn- 
try; andivhat, perhaps, is of fliH greater import- 
*MUce , the unl^ounded liberty of tranfporting them 
from any one part of our own country to any 
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other ) without being obl^d to i^ve any accoant 
to any public office^ withoat bdng liable to queftion 
or examination of any kind ; but above all, that 
^qnal and impartial adminiftration of juftice which 
raiders the rights of the meaneft Britiih fubje^i 
' feiQpe£lable to the greateft , and which , by fecuring 
to every man the fruits of his own induftry , gives 
the greateft and moft eife6lual encouragement to 
every fort of Induftry, 

If the manufaflures of Great Britain ^ how«^ 
€ver 9 have been advahced , as they certainly 
iiave, by the colony trade, it has not been by 
means of the monopoly of that trade, but in 
fpite of the monopoly. The effeA of the mono- 
poly has been , not to augment the quantity , but 
tQ alter the quality and fhape of a part of the 
manu£i£lnres of Great Britain , and to accom- 
modate to a market , from which the returns arp 
flow and diftant, what would otherwife have been 
accommodated to one from which the returns 
lure frequent and near. Its eSe& has confie* 
quendy beep to turn a part of the capital of 
Gneat Britain from an employment in which it 
would . have maintsuned a greater quantity of 
fnan|ifa£luring induftry , to one in which it 
maintains a. much fmaller, and thereby to di« 
minifli , inftead of increafing , the whole quantity 
of t numuf^doring induftry maintained in Great 

Sritaiii. 

. The «;M>nqpoly of the colony trade , therefore, 

like allth^ pther mean ^d malignant expedients 
of the mercantile, fy^em, deprefltes the induftry 
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of all other countries , bnt chiefly that of tile cce 
lonies, without in the leall increafing, but on the 
xontrary diminifliing , that of the country in whc^ 
favor it is eftabliflied. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of thatcoun*' 
try , whatever may at any particular time be the 
extent of that capital , from maintaining fo gre^t 
^ quantity of proda6itve labor as it would other- 
wife maintain, and from affording fo great a revenue 
to the induflrious inhabitants as it would otherwife 
afford. But as capital can be increafed only by 
favings from revenue, the monopoly, by hinder^ 
ing it from affording fo great a revenue as it would 
otherwife afford , neceffarily hinders k from hicrea- 
fing fo fafl as it would othei'wife increafe, and 
confequently from maintaining a flill greater qn^n^ 
tity of productive labor , and affording a ftill greater 
revenue to the induflrious inhabitants of that coun- 
try. One great original fource of revenue , there- 
fore, the wages of labor, the monopoly muft ne- 
ceffarily have, rendered at all times lefii abundant 
than it otherwife would have been. 

By raifing the rate of mercantile profit, tiie 
monopoly difcourages the improvement of land. 
The profit of improvement depends upon the 
difference between what the lahd aCldally pro- 
duces, and what, by the application of a certain 
capital, it can be made to produce. If. this 
difference affords a greater profit than what can 
be drawn from an equal capital in any mercantile 
employment, the improvement of lahd will draw 
capital from all mercantile employments. If 
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tiie profit is left , mercahtile employments 'ivitl 
draw capital from the improvement of land« 
Wbatnrer, .dierefi»re , raifiss the rate of mercsUitile 
profit^ either leflens the faperiority or increafef 
the infimority of the profit of improvement ; and 
in the one cafe hinders c^jntal from going to^inl«- 
provement , and in' the other draws capital from 
it. Bnt by difcourag^ng knprovement, the mo« 
nopoly neoeflimly retards the natural increafe df 
another grea^ original fonrce of revenue, the tent 
of land. JBy^raifing the rate of profit too , the 
monopoly neceflarily keeps up the market rate d 
intereft higher than it otherwife would be. Btlt 
the price of land in proportion to the rent which 
it affords ^ the nnmber of years pnrdiale which 
is commonly paid for it, neceflarily falls as the 
rate of intereil rifes , and rifes as the rate of interisft 
falls. The mon^dpoly, dierefore, harts the intereft 
of the landlord two different ways , by retarding 
the natural increafe, firft, of hisrent,andfecondly, 
of the price which he would get for his land im 
proportion to the rent which it affords. 

The mcmopoly indeed , raifes the rate of mer- 
cantile profit, and thereby augmrtits fomewhat 
the gain of our merchants. But as it obftru£ls 
the natural increale bf capital , it tends rather to 
dinsinilli than to increafe the fum total of the 
revenue which the inhabitants of the country 
derive from the profits of ftock ; a (mall profit 
upon a great capital generally affording a greater 
revenue than a ^eat profit upon i QxxM one. 
The monopoly raifes the rate of profit, bnt Tit 
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hmdecu the foin of profit fi:om riftng fi> high at h 
otherWUe would do. 

All die original fdnrcet of revalue ^ thevragei 
^labor^ the rent of land^ and the profits of Aock^ 
the momq>oiy rend^s much left abundant th«i 
diey otherwife would be. To proixx>tedielitde 
intsreiftof oiie little order of men in oue country^ 
it imrei the intereR of all odier ordort of men in 
thinicotmery^ uid of all men in afl odier oountirie& 

fti$ folely byraifmg the ordinary rate of profit 
Aat the monopoly either hat prOvdd or amid 
prove advantageous to any one particu^r order 
Df men. But befides all the bad effe^b to the 
country in general , which have already httn xntn*- 
thmied as neceflarily refulting from a high rate of 
ptofit; there 9 is one more fatal, perhaps, than 
att tbefe put together, but which, if we may 
judge from experience, is infeparably conneAed 
vAth, it. The high rate of profit feems every 
s^ere to deftroy that pariimony which in other 
tnrmMftances is natural to the chara£ler of the 
merchant^ Whan profits are high,. that fobec 
virtue fe^ois to be fuperfluous, and expenfive 
Itncury to fuit better die affiuence of his fituatioiu 
Sut the owneis of the great mercantile capitals 
ttre necefiarily the leaders and conduQors of the 
whole induftry of every nation , and their example 
lias a much greater influence upon the manners 
^f the whole mduftrious part of it jdnan ^t of 
imy other order of men. If his employer ie atr 
€^tive and par^moniocis , the ^mriunan it very 
Hk^y to be Q> too; but if the mafter is diSdutt 
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tnhd diforddtly j ^e fervant wfio fiutpes hh work 
according to the pattern which hit mafter prefctibek 
to him , will fhape his life too according to thd 
example which he fets hifti. Accumulation is tfans 
prevented in the hands of all thofe who are naturally 
the mod diQ)ofed to accumulate ; and the funds 
3efiined for the maintenance of produ£ltve labo# 
receive no augmentation from the revenue of thofil 
who ought naturally to augment them the mofl. 
The capital of the country , inftead of incTeafing , 
gradually dwindles away , and the quantity of pro- 
dufUve labor maintained in it grows every Hay left 
and lefs. Have the exorbitant profits of tb6 
merchants of Cadiz and Lifbon augmented tht 
capital of Spain and Portugal? Have they all^ 
viated the poverty, have they promoted thieindtilftry 
of thofe two beggarly countries ? Such has been 
the tone of mercantile expenfe in thofe two trading 
cities , that thofe exorbitant profits , tsrirom aug- 
menting the general capital of the cotTntry , feem 
fcarce to have been fufficient to keep up the 
capitals upoii which they were mad^. Fdrrign 
capitals are every day intruding thetnf^Vei, if t 
Tnay fay fo, more and more into the trade ol* 
Cadiz and Lifbon. It is to expel thofe foreigli 
capitals from a trade which their own grows 
every day more and more infufficierrt for carry- 
ing on , that' the Spaniards and Porttfgtrefe en- 
'deavour every day to ftraiten more and more thfc 
Ijalling bands' of their abfurd monbpoly.- Gotoh 
pare the mercantile manners of Cadik^hd LifboA 
Vhh thofe orAmfttrdami and^on tvifl1>e jRei&bl^ 
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how differently the coiido£l and chanifkr of 
merchants are affe£)ed by the high and by the low 
profit! of ftock. The merchant! of London, indeed, 
have not yet generally become fuch magnificent 
lords as thofe of Cadiz and Lifbon ; but neither are 
they in general fuch attentive and parfimonious 
burghers as thofe of Aniflerdam. They are fup- 
pofed , however, many of them ^ to be a good deal 
richer than the greater part of the former , and not 
quite fo rich as many of the latter. But the rate of 
their profit is commonly much lower than that of 
the former , and a good deal higher than that of the 
latter. Light come light go, fays the proverb ; and 
the ordinary tone of expenfe feems every where to 
be regulated , not fo much according to the real 
ability of fpending , as to the fuppofed £icility of 
getting money to fpend. 

It is thfis that the {ingle advantage which the 
inonopoly prckmres to a fingle order of men, is in 
many different ways hurtful to the general intereft 
of the country. 

To found a great empire for the tble purpofe of 
taifing up a people of cuftomen , may at firft fight 
appear a project fit only for a nation of fliopkeepers. 
It is, however, a proje£l altogether unfit for a nation 
of (hopkeepers ; but extremely fit for a nation whofe 
government is influenced by Ihopkeepers. Such 
ftatefmen, and fuch ftatefmen only , are capable of 
fancying that they will find fome advantage in em^ 
ploying the blood and treafure of their fellow- 
citizens to found and maintain fuch an empire. Say 
to a fliopkeeper^ Buy me a good eAate , and. I 
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Ihall alwayft buy my clathc,* at your ftop , cveni 
though I fliould pay fomewhat clearer than what 
I can have them for at other (hops ; and you will 
notfind him very forward to eipbrace your propofal* 
Butlbouldany other perfon buy you fuch an efiate ^ 
the Ciopkeeper woukf be much obliged to your 
benefactor if he would enjoin you to buy all your 
clothes at his fhop. England purchafed for fome of 
her fubje6is, who found themfel ves uneafy at home^ 
a great eftate in a difiant' country. The price, 
indeed 9 wasu very, fmall, and inftead of thirty years 
purchafe , the ordinary price of land in the prefent 
tinaes , it amounted to little more than the expenfe 
pf the different equipments which made the firft 
difcovery, reconnoitred the coail, and took a 
iiditious poffeffion of the country. The laud wa^ 
good and of great extent^ and the cultivators having 
plenty of good ground to work upon, and being 
for fome time at liberty to fell their produce whero 
they pleafed , became in the courfe of little more 
Aan thirty or forty years (between i6qo and 1660) 
Jo numerous and thriving a people, that the 
fhopkeepers and other traders of England wifhed t9 
fecureto themfelves the monopoly of their cuftom. 
Without pretending, therefore, that they had paid 
any part, either of the original purchafe- money ^ 
orofthefubfequentexpenfe of improvement, they 
petitioned the parliament that the cultivators of 
America might for the future be confined to. their 
fiiop; firft, for buying all the goods which they 
wanted from Europe ; and, fecondly, for felling aH 
iuch ^ pacts of their own produce as thofe traderjs, 
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9cug^t find it convenient to boy. Far they did not 
find it convenient to bny every part of it. Some 
partr of it imported into England might have inter* 
fered withfomeof the trades which they themfelvef 
carried on m home. Thofe particular parts of it^ 
the^refbre^ they were willing that the colonifl^ 
flkonld fell where they could ; the farther off the 
f)^er; and upon that account propofed that thei^ 
market flioold be eonfinedto the couj^^ieslbuth of 
Cape Finifterre. A claufe in the ^mout ad of 
navigation eftabliibed thif truly ({ippk^per pror 
pofid into a law. 

. The maintenance of this monopc^y has hitherto 
been the principal ^ or more properly perhaps the 
fole end and purpofe of the dominion which Great 
Britain affiimes over her colonies. In the exclufive 
trade, it is fuppofed, eonfifts the great advantage of 
provinces , which have never yet afforded either 
revenue or military force for the fopport of the 
civil government » or the defence of the mother 
country. The monopoly is the principal badge ^ 
their dependency 9 and it is the (o\^ fruit which has 
hitherto been gathered bom that dependency^ 
Whatever expenfe Great Britain has hitherto lai4 
out in maintaining this dependency, h^ really been 
laid out in order to fupport this monopoly. Th^ 
expenfe of the ordinary peace efiabliihmentofthe 
colonies amounted y before the commencement of 
the prefent difturbances, to the pay of twenty 
regiments of foot, to the expenfe of the artillery # 
ilores, and extraordinary provifions with which 
it was neceflkry to fupply them } and to the espenfe 



/ 
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^^iver^ codfiderable naval for<^ which wds oonrf 
ftantly Icept up , in onkr ta guards from the fmof^ 
gKng veflels of other nations ^ the immepfecoaft ^ 
North America 9 and that of our Weft Indiatf' 
jflands. The whole expenfe of this peace eftablfln 
vent was a charge upon the revenue of Great 
Britain; and wai, at the fame time , the fiaiftUeft 
paitof what the domimon of the colonies has coft 
ibe ntipther country. If we would luiow the adUMint 
pf the whole, we.muft add to the annual ^igpenS^ 
^ this peace eftablifiiment the intereft of thi fium 
which 9 in confequence of her confidering heii 
eolonies as pitrvinces fubje£l to her dominion^ 
jGxeat Britain has upon different occafions laid out 
upon tiMtr. defence. We muft add to it , in partis 
cnlar ^ the whole expenfe of the late war , aAd a 
great part of that of the war. which preceded it.r 
The late war was altogether a colony quatcel^ 4nd 
^e whole expenfe of it ^ in whatever part of tho 
worid It may have been laid out ^ whed^eg in 
(Germany or the Eaft Indies ^ ought jufily to be 
fiated to the account of thecolonies. It amounted 
to more than ninety milltons fterltng, including 
not only the new debt which was contracted f 
bnt the two fliillings in the pound additional land 
tax, and the fums which were every year bor-r 
I«>wed from the finking fond. The Spanifh wat 
which .began in 1739, was principally a colony 
qnairel. Its principal objedl was to prevent the 
fearch of the colony fhips which carried on a con-^ 
iraband trade with the Spanifh main. This 
whole expenfe ]s> in reality^ a bounty which baa 
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been given in order tolbpporta monopoly* 
pretended purpofe of it was to encourage the ma-*' 
nafii£iQiies ^ and inereafe the commerce of Great 
Britain. But its real elfe£) hat been to raife the rate 
of mercantile profit^ and to enable onr merchanti 
to turn into a branch of trade^ of which the retornt 
are more flow and diftant than thofe of the greater, 
part of other trades , a greater proportion of their 
capital than they otheruife woold have done; two 
«venti which , if a bonnty could havie prevented y* 
it might perhaps have been very well worth while 
to give fuch a bounty. 

Under the prefentfyftem of mana^ment^ there^ 
fore J Great Britain derives nothing but lofii firom^ 
the dominion which flie aflumes over her colonies; 

To propofe that Great Britain fhould volun-^ 
tarily give up all authority over her colonies ^ 
and leave them to eled their own magiftrates, 
to ena£i their own laws y and to make peace and 
war as they might think proper, would be to 
propofe fuch a meafure as never was , and never 
will be adopted, by any nation in the worid* 
No nation ever voluntajrily gave up the domi^ 
nion of any province , how troublefome foever it 
might be to govern it , and how fmall foever the 
revenue which it afforded might be in propor- 
tion to the expenfe which it occafioned. Such 
facrifices, though they might frequently be agree* 
able to the intereft , are always mortifying to the 
pride of every nation, and what is perhaps of ftill 
greater confeqnence , they are always contrary to 
the private, intereft of the governing part of it, 

who 
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Who would diereby be deprived of the difpAfal 
of many places of truft and profit , of many op^ 
portunities of acquiring wealth and diftinAion, 
which the pofleflion of the mod turbulent, and^ 
to the great body of the people ^ the moft unpro* 
fitable province feldom fails to afford* The moft 
vifionary enthufiafl would fcarce be capable of 
propofing fuch a meafure , with any ferious hopes 
at leaft of its ever being adopted. If it was 
adopted, however , Great Britain would not only 
be immediately freed from the whole annual ex-« 
penfe of the peace eltablifhment of the coloniesj^ 
but might fetde with them fuch a treaty of com-* 
merce as would effe£hially fecure to her a free 
trade, more advantageous to the great body of 
the people, though lefs fo to the merchants , thaa 
the monopoly which fhe at prefent enjoy sr By 
thus parting good friends^ the natural affe^lioa 
of the colonies to the mother country , which ^ 
perhaps , our late diffenfions have well nigh ex-^ 
tinguiflied, would quickly revive. It might di(^ 
pofe them not only to refpei), for whole centurie^ 
together , that treaty of commerce which they iiad 
c&ncluded with us at parting , but to favor us ia 
war as well as in trade, and, inftead of turbulent 
and factious fubje£U , to become our moft faithful^ 
affe6lionate , and generous allies; .and the fima 
fort. of parental aife6tion on the one fide, and 
filial refpeft on the other, might revive betweea 
Great Britain and her colonies, which trfed ta 
fubfift between thofe of ancient Greece and tb© 
iQother city from which they de£bended« 
fV. of IS, 3, x3 
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In order to render any province advantageoQS 
to the empire to which it belongs, it ought to 
afford ^ in time of peace, a revenue to the public 
fufficient not only for defraying the whole ex- 
penfe of its own peace eftablifhment, but for con-* 
tributing its proportion to the fupport of the ge- 
neral government of the empire. Every province 
neceffarily contributes , more or lefs , to increafe 
the expenfe of that general government. If any 
particular province, therefore > does not contribute 
its fliare towards defraying this expenfe y an unequal 
burden muft be thrown upon fome other part of 
the empire. The extraordinary revenue too which 
' every province affords to the public in time of 
war , ought , from parity of reafon , to bear the 
fame proportion to the extraordinary revenue of 
the whole empire which its ordinary revenue does 
in time of peace. That neither the ordinary nor 
extraordinary revenue whicli Great Britain derives 
from her colonies, bears this proportion to the 
whole revenue of the Britifh empire ^ will readily 
be allowed. The monopoly , ' it has been fup* 
pofed , indeed , by increafing the private revenue 
of the people of Great Britain , and thereby ena- 
bling them td pay greater taxes , compenfates the 
deficiency of the public revenue of the colonies. 
But this monopoly , I have endeavoured to (how , 
though a very grievous tax upon the colonies, 
and though it may increafe the revenue of a par- 
ticular order of men in Great Britain » diminiilies 
inftead of increafing that of the great body of the 
people ; and confequently diminiihe^ inflead of 
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increafing the ability of the great body of the 
people to pay taxes. The men too whofe revenue^ 
the monopoly increafes , confiitute a particular 
order , which it is both abfolutely impoflible to tax: 
beyond the proportion of other orders , and ex- 
tremely impolitic even to attempt to tax beyond 
that proportion , as I fhall endeavour to (how in 
the following book. No particular refource, 
therefore , can be drawn from this particular order. 

The colonies may be taxed either by their own 
ailemblies y or by the parliament of Great Britain/ 

That the colony aiTemblies can ever be fa 
managed as to levy upon their conftituents a 
public revenue fufficient, not only to maintain at 
all times their own civil and military eftabliflimentj 
but to pay their proper proportion of the expend 
of the general government of the Britifh empire i 
feems not very probable. It was a long time 
before even the parliament of England , though 
placed immediately' under the eye of the fo- 
vereign, could be brought under fuch a fyltem 
of management 9 or could bef rendered fufficiently 
liberal in their grants for fupporting the civil 
and military eftablifhments even ot their own 
country. It was only by di^ributing kmong the 
particular members of parliament , a great part 
either of the offices, or of the difpoial of the 
offices arifing from this civil and military eftab- 
liCbment, that fuch a fyftem of management 
could be eflabliflied even with regard to the pat- , 
liament of England. But the diftance of the 
colony alTemblies from the eye of the fover^ign^ 
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their number , their difperfed fituatioil , and their 
varioos conftitutions , would render it very diffi- 
cult to manage them in the fame manner, even 
though the fovereign had the lame means of do- 
ing it ; and thofe means are wanting. It would 
be abfolutely impoflible to diftribute among all 
the leading members of all the colony aflemblies 
fiich a ihare , either of the offices or of the difpofal 
of the offices arifihg from the general government 
of the Britifli empire ^ as to difpofe them to give 
up their popularity at home ^ and to tax their 
conAituents for the fupport of that general govern- 
ment , of which almoft the whole emoluments were 
to be divided among people who were flrangers 
to them. The unavoidable ignorance of adminif- 
trati^n, belides, concerning the relative import- 
ance of the different members of thofe different 
affemblies , the offences which muft frequently be 
given, the blunders which miift conftantly be com- 
mitted in attempting to manage them in this manner, 
feems to render fuch a fy ftem of management alto- 
gether impra£ticable with regard to them. 

The colony affemblies , befides , cannot be 
fuppofed the proper judges of what is neceffary 
for the defence apd fupport of the whole empire. 
The care of that defence and fupport is not in- 
trufted to them. ^ If is not their bufmefs, and 
they have no regular means of information con- 
cerning it. The affembly of a province, like 
the veftry of a parifli, may judge very properly 
concerning the affairs of its own particular dif« 
trid; but can have no proper means of judging 
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concerning thoFe of the whole empire. ' It cannot 
even judge properly concerning the proportion 
which its own ptovince bears to the whole empire j 
or concerning the relative degree of its wealth and 
importance, compared with the othfer provinces j 
becaufe thofe other provinces are not under the 
infpeflion and fuperintendericy of the aflembly of a 
particular province. What is neceflaty for the d^ 
fence and fupport of the whole empire ind in what 
proportion each part' onght to contribtite, can he 
judged of orily by that affembly which infpeflsahd 
fuperintends the affairs of the whole cfmpite. 

It has been propofed, accordirigly, that tW 
colonies fliould be taxed by* i-eqnifition ^ the pfaii*- 
liament of Great Britain detcrrniriinf the 'ium 
which each colony ought to'^ay',' and'th**piXH 
vin^ial aflembly afleflirtg' and' levying it in ''the 
way that fuited beft the circumftances dt* the 
* province. What coneemfed the whole fetn^ire 
would in this way be detehnined by thig aflerttbly 
which infpeiSb and fuperintends the ' affairs of 
the whole enipire; arid the f^rovincial! affaiJrtf.bf 
each colony might ftill'be regulated by its' own' 
afflisiwbly. Though tM' <*oldntes ' IhoiM in this 
cafe'rtaV^^W) teprefeiitatKvres in -the ' Britifh parlia- 
ment, ^etj'it we wiy jadge by ejiperience ^* 
there is no pit>bability th^t the p^liamentary re- 
quifition would ' be unreifohable.* The parlia- 
ment oTfingland hafi not up6)ti any occiafioMt Ibown^ 
the fmalldl dfTpofition td- dS^e^urtieh^tKdfrf plrta^ 
of the empire which are not *ef>refent^ irt par-^^ 
liament. The inlands of^ ^Guertifey att^ Xerfey,- 
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\vithoQt,any oieans of refifting the authority <^ 
parliament ^ are more lightly taxed than any part 
of Great Britain. Parliament in attempting to 
exercife its foppofed right , whether ivell or ill 
grounded^ of taxing the colonies, has never 
hitherto demanded of th^ any thing which even 
approached to a juft proportion to what was 
paid by their fellow-fubjeds at home. If the 
contribution of the colonies, bt^fides, was to rife 
or fall in proportion to the rife or fall of the land 
fax , parUament could not tast^hem without taxing 
at the (an^e time its own conftituents^ and the 
GoLoni^s might in this cafe be confidered as virtually 
represented in parliament. 
. J^amples are not wanting of empires in which 
all the different provii^ces are not taxed i if I may 
be.allpwed the e^cprellion, in one mafs; but in 
wh^c^^the -fove^eign regul2^tes the fum which each 
pTPVJfipe pught to pay, and in fome provinces 
alleys an ^.levies itas he thinks proper; while in 
9t^^, he leaves it to be afieffed and levied ^» the 
ttfe^iye i^tf^s of each pi:pv'mce fealj deteri^^ine. 
In. i^n^f, ^ijovijure^ of Er?nc6 , the king not only 
MTOol^F »{ti^tax?ftihe t^iiiks proper, bi^t.affeffes 
and leyi?BtJiipipii^4hfl way >e thinks prop^* From 
othepfjtifi ^^mju^ds a pertain fum, but leaves it to 
th^ ^fls 9f ^^ province to affefs and levy that 
film a^th^y think proper. According to the fcheme 
of t;a^i;^J|>y reqpifitjio^j the parliament of Great 
Brit^iiin^it^^ould^A^if^^iiiM^Iy in thf? fame fituation 
towards the polpifyj^tiTemblies, as the king of 
France doe? toward* jhe fta.tes of thofe provinces 
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\yhich flill enjoy the privilege of having fiates of 
their own, the provinces of France which are 
foppofed to be the beft governed. 

But though 9 according to this fcheme , the colo^ 
nies could have no juft reafon to fear that their 
ihare of the public burdens ihould ever exceed 
the proper proportion to that of their fellow-^cii' 
tizens at home; Great Britain mi^t have joft 
reafon to fear that it never would amount to.diaC 
proper proportion. The parliament of Great Brir 
tain has not for fome time paft had the fame eftab» 
liflied authority in the colonies , which theFreipfceh 
king has in thofe provinces of France which flill 
enjoy the privilege of having ftates oftheii^ owit. 
The colony aifemblies, if they were not v^ry 
&vorably difpofed ( and unlefs moreikilfuUy ma** 
naged than they ever have been hitherto , they ar^ 
not very likely to be f« ) might ftill find.. many 
pretences for evading or rejecting the mofi Irealbnp 
able requifitions of padtameiit. A } French, war 
breaks out, we Ihall fuj^ofe; teti miUiQn& mUft 
immediately be raifed , in order to defend tjie fe«|t 
of the empire. This fum mufl be. borrot^^ied upoA 
the credit of fome parliamentary fund mortgaged 
for paying the intereft. ParjD of this fund parliar 
ment propofes to raife by a t^x to be levied in 
Great Britain , and part of it by a requifition to 
all the different colony aflemblies of America and 
the Weft-Indies. Would people readily advance 
their money upon the credit of a fund , which 
partly depended upon the good humor of aU 
thofe afiembliesi &r diftant from the feat of |h^ 
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war, and fometimesy perhaps , thinlcing them^ 
(6lve« not much concerned in the event of it? 
Upon fuch a fund no more money would pro^ 
babty be advanced than what the tax to be levied 
in Great Britain might be foppofed to anfwer for. 
The whole burden of the debt contra^fed on ac- 
QOMtofthe war would in this manner fall, as k 
aUvays has done hitherto, upon Great Britain; 
%ipon ^a part of the empire , and not upon the 
whole empire. Great Britain is, perhaps, fmce 
*the world began, the only flate which, as it has 
extended its empire , has only increafed its expenfe 
withoutimee augmenting its refources. Other flates 
•hav^ generally difburdened themfelves upon their 
1bb|e<ft'ffnd fubordinate provinces of the mofl con- 
fiderible part of the expenfe of defending the em« 
P»ei ^Great Britainhas hitherto fuffered her fubjed 
:9nd(fubordik)ate provinces to difburden themfelves 
^pbvph«r of aliiioft this whole expenfe. In order 
t^^^OtPiGreat^ Britain upon a footing of equality 
^th her «wn colonies, which the law has hitherto 
D^t^p€ifell>to>be^'fubje^ and fubordinate, it feems 
fj^^ryv tijKm the fcheme of taxing them by 
^SMrtl^'mmtaryrlec^piiAtion , that parliament ffaonld 
^^akit^cfoltieitneanslof l^ehdeping its requifitions im^- 
fefte^iately effe^uAl j In. cafe the colony affemblies 
flioaid a^tfttipttoevadeor rejefl theim; and what 
?th6fe frtean's a^e, it ilsr not very ©afy to conceive, 
^ndU'h^s nbti yet been explained. 

'Should tho: parliament of Great Britain, at 
the fame tinie, b^ ^ve^r folly eftabliflied in the 
Tight of taxing the colonies » eveo independent of 
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the confent of their own afTemblies , the import- 
ance of thofe alfemblies would from that moment 
be at an end , and with it, that of all the leading 
men of Britifh America* Men defire to have fome 
ihare in the management of public affairs chiefly 
on account of the importance which it gives them^ 
Upon- the power which the greater part of the 
leading men , the natural ariftocracy of every 
conntry, have of preferving or defending their 
3Ee^e6live importance » depends the liability and 
duration of every fyftem of free government. In 
the attacks which thofe leading men are continually 
making upon the importance of one another ^ and 
in the defence of their own^ confifts the whole 
play of domeflic faAion and ambition. The lead- 
ing men of America, like thofe of all other coun- 
tries, defire to preferve their own importance. 
They feel, or imagine, that if their afTemblies , 
which they are fond of calling parliaments, and of 
confidering as equal in authority to the parliament 
of Great Britain , ihould be fo far degraded as to 
become the humble minifters and executive officers 
of that parliament , the greater part of their own 
importance would be at an end. They have re- 
je£led, therefore, thepropofal of being taxed by 
parliamentary requifition, and like other ambi- 
tious and high-fpirited men , have rather chofen 
to draw the AvOTd in defence of their own im- 
portance. 

Towards the declenfion of the Roman republic , 
the allies of Rome, who had borne the principal 
Irarden of defending the.itate and extending the 
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empire , demanded to be admitted to all the pri- 
vileges of Roman citizens. Upon being ref ufed , 
the focial war broke oat During the courfe df 
that war ilK>me granted thofe privileges to the 
greater part of them , one by one, and in propor- 
tion as they detached themfelves from the general 
confederacy. The parliament of Great Britain in- 
fills upon taxing the colonies ; and they refufe to 
be taxed by a parliament in which they are not 
reprefented. If to each colony , which ftould de- 
tach itfelf from the general confederacy , Great Bri- 
tain flionld allow fuch a number of I'eprefentadves 
as fuited^the proportion of what it contributed to 
the public revenue of the empire , in confequence 
of its being fubje£led to the fame taxes ^ and in 
compenfation admitted to the fame freedom of 
.trade; with its fellow -fubje£ls at home; the 
number of its reprefentatives to be augmented 
as the proportion of its contribution might 
afterwards augment ; a new method of acquir- 
ing importance, a new and mote dazzling objed 
of ambition would be prefented to the leading 
men of each colony. Inltead of piddling for the 
little prizes which are to be found in what may 
be called the paltry raffle of colony faction ; they 
might then hope, from the prefumption which 
'tnen naturally have in their own ability and 
good fortune , to draw fome of the great prizes 
which fometimes come from the wheel of the 
f;reat ftate lottery of Britilh politics. Unkft 
this or fome other method is fallen upon, and 
ttberc feems to be none more obviops t];ian this^ of 
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preTenring the importance and of gratifying the 
ambition of the leading men of America ^ it is not 
very probable that they will ever volmitarily fab- 
mit to m i and we onght to confider that the blood 
which mud be Ihed in forcing them to do fo , is^ 
^very drop of it , the blood either of thofe who 
are , or of thofif whom we wifli to have for our 
fellow-citizens. They are very weak who flatter 
tfaemfelves that , in the ftate to which things have 
crome , our colonies will be eafily conquered by 
force alone. The perfons who now govern the 
refolntions of what they call their continental con-r 
grels , feel in themfelves at this moment a degree 
of importance which , perhaps , the greateft fub« 
je£b in Europe fcarce feel. From (hopkeep^v , 
tradefmen , and attomies , tiiey are become ftatef^ 
men and legiflators, and are employed in contriv- 
ing a new form of government for an extenfive 
empire, which , they flatter themfelves, will be^ 
come y and which , indeed , feems very likely to 
become , one of the greateft and moft formidable 
th^t ever was in the world • Five hundred different 
people , perhaps , who in different ways a£l im«- 
mediately under the contmaital congrefs; and five 
hundred thoufand , perhaps , who a£i under thofe 
five hundred , all feel in the lame manner a prot 
portionable rife in their own importance. Almoft 
every individual of the governing party in America , 
fills, at prefent in his own fancy , a ftation foperior^ 
not pnly to what he had ever filled before , but to 
what he had ^ver expend to fill ; and unle& fome 
new ofa§ed 6f ambition is preiented either to him 
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or to his leaders , if he has the ordinary fpirif of a 
man , he v^ill die in defence of that ftation. 
- It is a remark of the prefident Henaut, that we 
now fead with pleafure the acoonntof many little 
tranfadlions of the Ligue, which when, they hap- 
pened were not perhaps confidered as very.import- 
ant pieces of news. But every man then , fays he, 
fancied himfelt of fome importance; and the in* 
numerable memoirs \vhich have come down to us 
from rhofe times, were, the greater part of them, 
written by j>eople who took pleafdrein recording 
and magnifying ievents in which, • they flattered 
themfelves, they had been confiderablea^ors.4)ow 
obftmately the city of Paris npon that occafion de- 
fended itfelf, what a dreadful famine it fopported 
rather than fubmit to the beft and afterw^mJs to 
the moll beloved of all the French kings > is well 
known. The greater part of the citizens, or thofe 
who governed the greater part of them , fought 
in defence of their own importance , which they 
£3refaw was to be at an end whenever the andeni 
government fiiouM be re-^ablifhed. Our colo- 
nies , unlefs they can be induced to confent to 
a union j are very likely to defend themfelves 
againft the bell of al^ mother countries, as obfti* 
nately as tbercity of Paris did againft one of the 
beft of kings. ; 

The idea of reprefentation was unknown in an- 
cient times* When the people of one ftate were 
admitted to the right of citizen/hip in another, 
they had no other means of exercifing that right 
but by coming in a body to vote and deliberate 
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with the people of that other ftate. The admiflion 
of the greater part of the inhabitants of Italy to 
the privileges of Koman citizens, completely ruined 
the Roman republic. It was no longer pofliible to 
diflinguilb between who was and who was not a 
Roman citizen. No tribe could know its own mem- 
bers. A rabble of 4)iy kind could be introduced 
into the aflemblies of the people, could drive out 
the real citizens , and decide upon the affairs of the 
republic as if they themfelveshad been fuch. But 
though America were to fend fifty or fixty new 
reprefentatives to parliament , the door-keeper of 
the houfe of commons could not find any great 
difficulty in diftinguiihing between who was and 
who was not a member. Though the Roman con-- 
Ilitotion, therefore , was ^aceflarily ruined by the 
union of ^me with the allied fiates of Italy , there 
is not the leaft prbbability that the Britifli conlli- 
tutton would be hurt by the union of Great Britain 
with her colonies. That conftitution ^ on the con- 
trary, would be completed by it, and feems to 
be imparfe£l without it. The affembly which 
deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of 
every part of the empire, in order to be properly 
informed , ought certainly to have reprefentatives 
from every part of it. That this union , how- 
ever, could be eafily eife^luated, or that difficul- 
ties and great difficulties might not occur in the 
execution, I do not pretend, I have yet heard 
of none, however, which appear infurmountable. 
The principal perhaps arife , not from the nature 
of thin^ , hm from the prejudices and opinions 
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of the people both on this and on the other &de 
of the Atlantic. 

We , on this fide the water , are afraid left the 
multitude of American reprefentative8ihouldover« 
turn the balance of the conftitution ^ and increafe 
too much either the influence of the crown on the 
one hand, or the force of the democracy on the 
other. But if the number of American reprefentatives 
were to be in proportion to the produce of Ame- 
rican taxation , the number of people to be ma- 
naged would increafe«Ka£Uy in proportion to the 
means of managing them ; and the means of msh 
naging , to the number of people* to be managed. 
The monarchical and democratical parts of the con- 
ftitution would , after the union , ftand exactly in 
the fame degree of relative force with regard to 
one another as they had done before. 

The people on the other fide of the water aia 
afraid left their diftance from the feat of govern- 
ment might expofe them to many oppreflions* 
But their reprefentatives in parliament, of which 
the number ought from the firft to be confider* 
able y would eafily be able to proteA them from 
all oppreflion. The diftance could not much 
weaken the dependency of the reprefentative 
upon the conftitutent, and the former would ftill 
feel that he owed his feat in parliament, and all 
the confequehce which he derived from it , to the 
good will of the latter. It would be the intercft 
of the former , therefore , to cultivate that good-^ 
will by complaining , with all the authority of a 
member of thelegiflature, of^very <Kitrage which 
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any civil or military officer might be guilty of in 
thofe remote parts of the empire. The diftance of 
America from the feat of government, befides, 
the nativesof that country might flatter themfelves, 
with fome appearance of reafon too , would not 
be of very long continuance. Such has hitherto 
been the ^pid progrefs of that country in wealth, 
population and improvement , that in the courfe 
of little more-than a century , perhaps , the pro- 
duce of American might exceed that of Britifh- 
taxation. The feat of the empire would then na- 
cnr^ly remove itfelf to that part of the empire 
which contributed moft to the general defence and 
fupport of the whole. 

The . difco very of America, and that of a paf- 
iage to the £aft Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, 
are the. two greateft and. moft important events re- 
corded in the Jiiftory of mankind. Their confe- 
quences have already been very great : but , in 
the fliort period of between two and three centuries 
which has elapfed fmce thefe difcoveries were 
made, it is impoflible that the whole extent of 
their confequences can have been feen* What be- 
nefits, or what misfortunes to mankind may hereafter 
refult from thofe great events , no human wifdom 
can forefee. By uniting, in fome meafure , the moft 
diftant parts of the world , by enabling them to re- 
lieve one another's wants, toincreafe one another's 
enjoyments , and to encourage one another's in- 
duftry, their general tendency would feem to be 
beneficial. To the natives, however, both of the 
£aft and Weft-Indies ^ all the commercial benefits 
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which can have refulted from thofe events hate 
beien funk and loft in the dreadful misforcuiiei 
vv'hich they have occafioned. Thefe misfortunes, 
however, feem to have arifen rather from accident 
than from any thing in the nature of thefe eventa 
themfelves. At the paxticnlar time when thefe dif- 
coveries were made , the fuperiority of force hap* 
pened to be fo great on the fide of the Europeans, 
that they were enabled to commit with impunity 
every fort of injuftice in thofe remcrte countries. 
Hereafter 9 perhaps, the natives of thofe countries 
may growftronger^ or thofe of Europe may grow 
weaker , and the inhabitants of all the dtiferent 
quarters of the world may arrive at that equality 
of courage and force which, by infpiring mutual 
fear, can alone overawe the injuftice of independent 
nations into fome fort of refpe£t for the rights of 
one another. But nothing feems more likely to 
eftablifli this equality of force than that mutual 
communication of knowledge and of all forts of 
improvements which an extenfive commercefrom 
all countries to all countries naturally, or rather 
neceffarily, carries along with it. 

In the mean time one of the principal efFcfls 
of thofe difcoveries has been to raife the mer* 
cantile fyftem to a degree of fplendor and glory 
which it could never otherwife have attained tOf 
It is the objefl of that fyftem to enrich ti great 
nation rather by trade and manufactures than by 
the improvement and cultivation of land^ rathej^ 
by the induftry of the towns than by that of the 
country. But ^ in confequence of thofe difcoveries^^ 

tbp 
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the commeroial tovm< of £utt»p6^ infteadi^boi^ 
the maiiufai^aref^andcarriers-fiofrbat a veryXmall* 
part of td>e' World ( that part of Europe which i^ 
walhed by^ the Atlantic ocean ^ and the cornitries^ 
which lie xoand the Baltic ;aiul* MediterraneafT 
feas ) , have now become the manufa^urdn fertile 
numesotis and: thriving euit^vitors. of Amenda^ 
and the carrien ^ and ini foit^. refpe^ the>iii2mti^' 
fei^arers too, for aloioA all di^ different nationa ot> 
Afia^ Africa, and America^ Two new worldi? 
have been opened to their indoftry , each of them* 
much greater atid more eixtenfive than the otd> 
one, andithe market of one* of them growing ftill* 
greater and greater every day* : . ' ; .Si 

The coimtrii^ which pofleft • the Coloniei 4>P 
America^ , and which trade dhr^ity to the Eaflp 
Indies, enjoy, indeed, the whole (how an<j[ fplew^. 
dor of thill great commerce* Other coamHc^ 
however ,; notwithflanding all the Invidioo* te^ 
firaints by whidi it is meant to exdnde them^ 
frequeAtly.iU^y a greater fliare of the real benefit 
of it. The tolonies of Spain and Pormga^^^ fak 
example , givd more real enconragement to^ the 
induftry of other countries than to that of Sfpfaiim 
and Portugal; In the fmgleardcle of linen ajonif^ 
the confnmption of thofe colonies amounts, itii 
laid , but I da JM>li pretend Co/Waitant the quantity^ 
to mord than three milliolis fterling a year. BuO 
this great xonfumption is almoft entirely fopplie^ 
by France, Flandres, Holland, and Germaify; 
Spain and Portugal furnffli but a fmall partof it«^ 
The capital which fuppli^ lhA:iii:>lonfe8 with thil 
W. of M 3. ^ 14 
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gpeat: quantity of Kneii is annuaUyrdtftaibnfeed 
amoAj^andftumiflies' a revenue to the inhabitanta 
of chofe other cdttntriet* The profits of it only 
ace fpait in Spain and Portugal , where they help 
t0 fuppert the fomptoous profulion of the mer- 
chants' of Cadiz.axttI Lofbon. , . ^ 
^ lEven the r^olations by which each nation 
endeavours ^to fecnre to itfelf the escclufive trade 
of its own colonies , are frequently miHre hurtful 
$0 the countries in favor x>f which they are 
eftabliflied than t6 thofe againfi which they ar^ 
dUblilhed* The.:uiY|uft . opprellion of the inr 
diiftry of other eouhtnes falls bacic , if I may fay 
fO) upon the heads of the oppreflbcs , and oruflies 
their induibry nM>re than it does that of thofe 
other countries. By thofe regulations , for ex- 
ample f the merchant of Hamburgh ' ttiuit fend 
t^: linen which; he deftine» for thd< American 
market to London^ and he muft ibsing back 
from. > thence the: tobacco which he d(|llines for 
the German market) becaufe he ^ neither fend 
diid oxle xlire£lly to America ^ nor bring back the 
other dh-eftty from tbencCi By this refiraint he 
iai<l](r0bably obliged to fell the one fomewhat 
dieaper^ and to buy the other fomewhat dearer 
than he otherw^ ;might have ^ done; and his 
proifits^are probably .fomewhat abridged by means 
of it. .In .'this trade ^ lio wever I between Ham-* 
burgh And Londbn, he certainly r^c^ives the 
returns of his capital mudi more quickly than h^ 
could poflibly have done in the dir^^l trade to 
America, even xhough welbould ftrppofe, wbatf 



^ 
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is by no means the cafe ^ that the payments of 
America were as punfinal as thofe of London. In 
the trade , therefore > to which thofe regulations 
confine the merchant of Hamburgh*, his capital 
^cati keep in conftant employment a much greater 
quantity of German iifduftry than it poflibly could 
hiEiVe done in the trade from which he is excluded. 
Though the one eihplbymcnt , therefore , may to 
him perhlips be lefs* profitable than the other, it 
cannot be lefs advantageous to his country. It is 
quite otherwife with the employment into Which 
the monopoly naturally attra£b, if I may fay fo, 
the capital of the London merchant. That em« 
• -ployment may , perhaps , be ihore profitable to 
him than the greater part of other employments^ 
but, on account of the flownefs of the rietums , it 
cannot be more advantageous to his country. 

After all the unjuft attempts, therefore, of 
every country in Europe to engrofs to itfelf th^ 
\vhole advantage pi the trade of its own colonies, 
no country has yet been able to engrbb to itfeQ^ 
any thing but the elcpenfe of fupporting in time 
<>f peace atad of defending • in time of war th«( 
opprellive authority which it aflumes over them; 
The inconvenienctes refulting firom the polfeflion 
of its colonies, every country has engroQed to 
itfelf completely. The advantages refulting from 
their trade it has been obliged to fliare with many 
other countries. 

At firft fight , no doubt , the monopoly of the 
great commerce of America , naturally feems t6 
be an acquifitio^ of the higheft valub. To th^ 
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dearer than itooght to be, and that fome particular^ 
clafft of citizeps is more or left oppreffed either by 
paying more* pr by getting lefs than w|iat is fuit^ 
able to tl:icit :equality , which ought to take place^ 
and which naturally does take place among. all 
the d^ereiitt> gaffes of them. Thoagh the (ame 
capital nev<^' will maintain the fame quantity of 
produ£Uve labor in a diltant as in a near employ- 
ment,, yet a diftant employment may be as neceG* 
fary for the rW^lfare.of the fociety sts a near one f 
the goods w^kh the diftant employment deals in 
being necefl)iry , perhaps , for carrying on many 
of the nearer employments. But if the prohts^ of 
tbof^ who dfsal in fuch goods are above their 
pfopfiv level, thofe goods will be fold dearer than 
t^y ought tq be, or fomewhat above their natur<U 
price, an4;aU thofe engaged in the nearer env- 
p!€tyiT*eBtSt->^ll be nu)re or lefs oppreffed by this 
^ighcpri!pe« ^JTheir tntereft, therefore, in this cafe 
requireSi^ati fome ilock ihould be withdrawn from. 
^Qfeif^arf ro^SipIoynientsi , apd turned towards 
^b«itK^^ntr(^e, in order to reduce its profits to 
t^biMfPl?Qp(ei('lerel, m^lihfi pciceof the goods which 
ifi ideals 19 if^ ^^kifm»mh priqe. In this extraor--^ 
^\n^ <5afe^4i<b*ipoMi«iitireri3ft squires that fome 
fto<*ilWlfli^il^i1^ithdMNvn from: thofe employments 
which m oxdifmry ^cMitibare.more advantageous ^ 
a^. tui!)i^4ttpii0rda oi^iHVhith in ordinary cafes 
iff left c^dvwispigflotji^ :l<^, the ;publiC: and in this 
extraordinary ^afe, ithftjcatural interefls and in- 
<)i|natjons <if.imen coincide as exactly with the 
l^ubjlic inteijeflt. as in ItU other turdinary cafiss , and 
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lead them to withdraw fiock from the near, and 
to tarn it towards the diftant employment. 

It is thns that the private intereAt and paffions 
of individuals naitnrally difpofe them to torn their 
ftock towards the employments which in ordinary 
tzfes are moft advantageous to the fociety* Bat if 
from this natural preference they fliould tarn ^too 
touch of it towards thofe employments, the fall t>f 
profit in them and the r^ lof it in all others im- 
mediately difpofe them to alter this faulty difbi- 
bution. Without any intervention of law, therefore^ 
the private interefts and paflions of men naturally 
lead them to divide and dilhibute the ftock of 
every fociety, among all the different employments 
€:arried on in it, as neaHy ta poflible in the pro« 
portion which is mofl agree^lble to the intereft ^f 
the whole fociety. • ^ * ' -t 

All the different regulaitions of the miercanttle 
fyftem, neceifarily derange kndre or left ^is na- 
tural and moft advantageous diftribution of ftodk. 
But thofe which concern the trade to America 
and the Eaft Indies derange^ it perhaps more than 
any other ; becaufe the trade to thc^e two great 
continents abforbs a greater quantity of ftocfc 
than any two other branches of trade. The re« 
gulations, however, by which this deinmgement 
is effeded in thofe two different branches of trade 
are not altogether the fame. Monopoly ir the 
great engine of both ; but it is a diSmoit fort 
of monopoly. Monopoly of one kind or another^ 
indeed, feems to be the fole engine 4ifithe met;- 
cantile fy ftem, • * ? > ' 
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\ In . the trade to America every nation en< 

deavourt to engrofs as much as poflible the whole 

. mavket .of its own colonies , by fairly excluding 

: aili x>ther nations from any dire£l trade to them. 

IDluring the greater part of the (ixteenth century, 

' the Portugueze endeavoured to manage the trade 

tathQfiaftJndiestnthefame manner, by claiming 

:the fole right of failing in the Indian feas, on 

account of the merit of having firft found oqt the 

road to them. The Dutch ftill continue to exclude 

Ml other European nations from any dire^ trade 

,to their, fpice iflands. Monopolies of this kind are 

evidently eftabliflied againft all other European 

. nations^ who are thereby not only excluded from 

. e. trade to which it might be convenient for them 

. to turn fome part of their ftock , but are obliged 

to buy the goods which that trade deals in fome« 

r^M^t. .dearest :.thaii if they could import them 

ttenrifelves dircj^Uy from the countries which pro* 

.diiC6 them; 

; But fince the. fall of the power of Portugal, 
no J Eturopean nation has claimed the exclufive 
: right* of (ailing in the Indian feas, of which tbi 
;priiicipar ports ar^ now open to the fliips of all 
SMrojlean nations. Except in Portugal^ how- 
ever, and within thefe few years in France, the 
trade of the Eafr Indies has :in every European 
ctoBtry!beeff i^bjeded to^ exclufive company. 
rMonopolies of this., kind are properly eftablilhed 
jgainftfthe very* Mtibo ^bkh -ereAs them. The 
greater part of tlvtt nation are thereby not only 
excloded from a trade to Mrhich it cuightba 
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convenient for them to turn fpiptie parr of their 
ftocfc, but are obl^edtol^uy the goods which that 
trade deals in , fomewhat dearer than if it was 
open and free to all theic countrymen* ,Since the 
eftabiiftment of the Englifh Ealt India company^ 
for example, the other inhabitants of England ^ 
over and dbove being excluded from the trade , 
muft have paid in the price of the Eaft India good^ 
which they have confumed, not only fppall the 
extraordinary profits which the company may have 
made upon thofe goods in tonfequence of their 
monopoly, but for all the extraordinary wafte which 
the fraud and abufe, infeparablefrom the manage* 
ment of the affairs of fo great a dnx^py , muft 
neceifarily have occafioned. The abfurdity of thi$ 
fecond kind of monopoly, therefore ^ is much 
more manifeft than that of the firft 

Both thefe kinds of monopolies derange more 
or left the natural diflribution of the ftock of the 
fociety : but they do not always deramge it in the 
fame way. 

Monopolies of the firit kind always attra£i to 
the particular trade in which they are eftablifhed^ 
a greater proportion of the ftock of the fociety 
than what would go to that trade, of itft own 
accord. 

Monopolies of the fecond kind .may . foipe« 
tin^^s . attra<S flock towards the particular trade 
in which they aice efiabliihed , , and fometim^s 
r^pel : it from that trade according to different 
circumftances. Ifi poor countriesi Aey. naturally 
attrail tqwardf {hJ(ft^ tr?^de mowftod; tl??ip; wouldl 
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ctherwife go to it. Inrith countriet they nataraliy 
repel Arom it a good deal of ftock which woold 
othenvife go to it. 

Such poor countri^ bm Sweden and Denmark^ 
for example , would probably have never fent a 
fmgle fliip to* the £aft Indies , had not the trade 
been fubjeAed to an exclulive company. The 
eftablifliment of fuch a company neceflarily encouN 
ages adventurers. Their monopoly fecures them 
againft all competitors in the home market, and 
they have the fame chance for foreign markets 
with the trslders of other nations. Their mono- 
poly (hows them the certainty of a great profit 
upon a conliderable quantity of goods , and the 
chance of a dohfiderable profit upon a great quan- 
tity. Wiriiontfuch extraordirttry encouragement, 
the poor traders of fuch poor countries would 
probably never have thought of hazarding their 
fmall capitals in lb very diftant and uncertain an 
adventure as the' trade to the Eaft Indies muft 
naturally l^ave appeared to them. 

Such a rich • country as Holland , on the con- 
trary , would probably, in the cafe of a free 
trade , fend many more fliips to the Eaft Indies 
than it aAually does. The limited ftock of the 
Dutch Eaft India company probably repels from 
that trade 'many great mercantile capitals which 
would btfierwife go to it. The mercantile cSij^ital 
of Holland is To great that it is , as it were, coh« 
tinually overflowing , fometimes into the public 
fhnds of foreigh countries , foihetimes into loans 
to private tradlers and advehttbrers of foreign 
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coontries , {bmetimes into the mod roand^bodt 
foreign traded of confumption , and fometimet 
into the Carrying trade. All near employments 
being completely filled np, all the capital which 
can be placed in them with any tolerable profit 
being already placed in them, the capital of 
Holland neceflarily flows towards the moft diftanc 
employments. The trade to the Eaft Indies, if 
jt were altogether free, would probably abforb 
the greater part of this redundant capital. The 
Eafi Indies offer a market both for the mannfac« 
tnres of Europe and for the gold and filver as well as 
for feveral other productions of America, greater 
and more extenfive than both Europe and Ame« 
rica put together. 

Eyery derangement of the natural dtftribution 
of flock is neceffarily' hurtful to the fociety in 
-which it takes place ; whether it be by repelling 
from a particular trade the itock which would 
otherwife go to it*, or by attracting towards a 
particular trade that which would not otherwife 
come to it. If, without any exdufive company, 
the trade of Holland to the Eail Indies would be 
greater than it aClually is^ that country muft 
fuffer ^ confiderable lofs by part of its capital 
being excluded from the employment moll coni» 
venient for that part. And in the fame manner, 
if, without an exclufive company, the trade of 
Sweden and Denmark to. the Eaft Indies would 
be lefs than it a£lually is, or, what perhaps is 
more probable , would not exift at all , thofetwo 
countries muft ti)cewife fufbr a confiderable lofir 
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by part of their capkal being drawn into an em-, 
ployment which muft be more or left unfuitable 
to their prefent circumftances. Better for them, 
perhaps, in their prefent circumftances, to buy 
£aft India goods of other nations , even thoagh 
they fhoold pay fomewhat dearer, than to tarn 
fo grieat a part of their fmall capital to fo very 
diftant a trade , in which the returns are fo very 
flow ,. in which that capital can maintain fo fmali 
a quantity of productive labor at home , where 
produ Aive labor is fo much wanted , where fo 
little is done , and where fo much is to do. 
' Though without an exclufive company , there- 
fore^ a particular country (hould not be able to 
carry on any dire£l trade to the Eaft Indies , it 
win not from thence follbw that fuch a company 
ought to be eftablilhed there, but only that fuch 
a country ought not in thefe circumftances to 
trade direAly to the £afl Indies. That (uch com* 
panies are not in general necelfary for carrying on 
the Eaft India trade , is fufliciently demonftrated 
by the experience of the Portugueze , who enjoy- 
ed almoft the whole of it for more than a century 
tocher without any exclufive company. 

No private merchant , it has been laid , could 
well have capital fufficient to maintain h&ori 
and agents .in the different ports of the Eaft 
Indies y in order to provide goods for the ihips 
which he mi^t occafionally fend thkher; and 
yet^ unlefs he was able to do this, the difficulty 
•f finding, a cargo might frequently make his 
ibips/loff. the iesifoa for returning ^ and the 
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jexpeafe of fi> long a delay woifld not only eat op. 
the whole profit of the adrenture^ but frequently 
occalion a very confiderable lofs. This argument ^ 
however, if it proved any thing at all, would 
prove that no one great branch of trade could 
be carried oh without an exclufive company, which 
is contrary to the experience of all nations. There 
IS no great branch of trade in which the capital 
of any one .private merchant is fufficient, for 
carrying on all the ftibprdtnate branches whkh 
maft be carried on ^ in order to carry on the 
principal one. But when a nation is ripe for any 
great branch, of trade, fome merchants naturally ' 
turn their capitals towards the principal , and fome 
towards the fubordinate branches of it; and 
though all the different brahches of it are in this 
msiuner carried on, yet it very feldom happens 
that they iare carried on by the capital of one 
private me^hant. If a nation, therefore, is ripe 
fbr the £aft India trade , a certain portion of itt 
capital will naturally divide itfelf among aH the 
different branches of that trade. Some of its mer* 
thants will find it for their intereft to refid^ ia 
ttw £iA Ji^es , and to employ their capitals there 
]h pr<9v|ding goods for the fltips which are to: be 
fentpqt by other merchants who refide in £urope. 
The fettlements whiieh di fferent European najtions 
haver obtained in the £aft Indies ,, if they -were * 
t^hm fjeomthe exclufive companies to wHich they 
at prefei^ belong and put under the immediate 
prote^^onofthe fovereign, would render this ^fi- 
dejiC0 b^thfafeand eafy, a.t kaft to the merchapt^ ^ 
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of the partiGnlarnitioiif to whom thofe fetd^entt 
belong. If at any particular time that part of 
the capital of any country which of its own accord 
tencied and inclined , if I may fay fo , towardi 
the Eaft India trade, was not fuihcient for carry- 
ingon ^ll thofe different branches of it, it would be a 
proof that, at that particolar time, that country wai 
not ripe for that trade , and that it would do hetxet 
to buy for fome time, even at a higher price , from 
other European nations , the Eaft India goods it 
had occafion for , than* to import them itfelf dire6i« 
ly from the Eaft Indies. What it might lofeby 
the high price of thofe goods could feldom be 
equal to the lots which it would fuftain by the 
diftraAion of a large portion of its capital from 
other employments more necelTary , or more u£b« 
ful, or more foitable to its circumftances and 
fitnation, than a dire A trade to the Eaft Indkit 
Though the Europeans pofifefs many confider* 
able fettlements' both upon the OKift of Africa 
and in the Eaft Indies, they have not yetefbilv 
liflied in either of thofe countries fuch numerotis 
and thriving colonies as thofe in the iftands and 
continent of America. Africa , however ^ ^ '^^ 
9» feveral of the eotHitries comprehaided vindet 
xh^ general ngme of the Eaft ladies , are inhabit* 
ed by barbarous nations. 9tit thofe nations were 
by no meana fo weak and defeneelefii as the 
miferable and helplefs Americans ; and in pt^ot^ 
tion to the natural fertility of the countifof ^ich 
they inhabited, they wetf befides much mora 
populouf. The moft JMurbarous nations either of 
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Africa or of the Eaft Indies wdre flitfxlierds^;^ even 
the Hottentots Were lb. But^he.iidtiyes of 
every part of Ameiicsi » exq&pt IVfexicdiai^PerjU 9 
were only hdnters.; and the diAsjoence is vbry 
great between th^ nimiber of flieplferfis and that 
of hunters whotn the £»ie exteiftt ofrk^iclqfiHy fe^ 
tile territory can maintain. In , Afrii^aMand the 
£aft Indies , therefore^ it was * liofi^ id^ficplt to 
difplace the native^, and. to. extend itlier£aropeafl 
plantations over the greater pait 6f tthe lands of 
the original inhabilants. The genius ' of exclnfive 
companies^ beiides, is unfavorable, .'it has already 
been obferved , to the growth of? new colonies ^ 
and has probably been the principal. caufe of the 
little progrefs whtefa. they have made in the Eaik 
Indies. The Poi'tugoes^ carried on the:t£ade both 
to Africa and the Ealt Indies wiihoiit any exclii^ 
five companies, and their fettlemienis at Congo , 
Angola 9 and Benguelaon^ the ^ttoaft: of Africa^ 
and at Goa in thef Eaft Indies^/ ^oogh much 
deprefled by fi^erftition and every fort of bad 
government 9 yet bear fome faint refembiance ta 
the colonies of America ^ and arepattly inhabited 
by Portugueze who have been e^ftadotliibed ther^r 
forfeveral generations. The Dutcbtfetttementi 
at the Cape of Hood Hope and.iat Batavia, are 
at prefent the moft confiderable colonies which 
the Europeans have eftablilhed either in Africa 
or in the Eaft Indies, and both thefe fettlement^ 
are peculiarly fortunate in their *fituation. The 
Cape of Grood Hope was inhabited ^ by a race 
of people almoft as barbarous axid quite as 
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incapable' of cklending thetkikhre^ as the mtivel 
iof America. >• It it befideB the halfway hoofe, if 
oM may^y (iy, between Earope suid the Eaft 
Indre^, at-^Mi^hich alm^* every European flup 
makes > fort>e^ftay * both in * gotn^ and retemii^ 
The ftipplyitig oi thofe ftipt with every fort of 
feifli provifiohs , with froit and fometimes with 
wine, a^brdeaikine a very extenfive market for 
the forplus parbdnce of the xoionifts. What the 
Cape of JiJood Hqpe is between Earope and 
every part of the Eaft Indies , Batavia is between 
the prioc^l ;06nntries of the £afl Indies^ It 
lies upon the^diofl. frequented xoad from Indof' 
tan to Cfahii ^nd Japan, aoid. is nearly about 
mid'way mpoh; that roac^. Aimoft all the Alps 
too that &il between Europe and China tonch at 
Batavia; and it i is, over and alcove all this, the 
centre and ' principal mai't of what is called the 
country trade . m( the Eaft Indies^ not only of 
that part o£it vyhich is carried on by Europeans, 
but <>f thai ^bich is carried on by the native 
Indians V and veiTels navigated by the inhabitants 
of Chiha yandq Japan, of Toiuiuin, Malacdif 
Cochin ^'GhiiharfV^ and the ifland of Celebes, ^e 
frequently t to' be ibeni^ its port. Such advan*- 
^eouifituatianaf have enabled thofe two colonies 
to furmount aU the obftades which the oppreflive. 
genius of an eKeltifive company^ may have pcca.^ 
fionally oppofdd to their growth.. Ttey have 
enabled Batavia to furmount the additional difad-. 
vantage of perhaps themoft unWholefiome , dimaC9 
in the workl. .. 

The 
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The Englifli and Dutch companies^ thongh 
they hare eftabliflied no coniiderable colonies^ 
except the two above*mentioned ^ have both 
made Confid^nble conquefts in the Eaft Indies* 
Bat in the manner in which they both govern 
their new fobjefU , the natural genius of an ex^ 
dufive company has Aown itfelf moft diftin^y^. 
In the fp4ce iflands the Dutch are faid to bum all 
the fptceries which a fertile feafon produces be^ 
yond what they expe£l to difpofe of in Europe 
\^th foch a profit as they think fufficient» In 
the iflands where they have no fettlements^ 
they give a premium to thofe who colle^i the 
yoling bloflbms and green leaves of the clove 
and nutmeg trees which naturally grow there ^ 
but which this lava^ policy has now , it is faid^ 
nimoft completely extirpated. Even in the 
iflands where they have fettlements they have* 
very much reduced, it is faid, the number of 
thdfe ^ees* If the produce even of their own- 
iflands was much greater than what fuited their 
maricet, the natives, they fufpe£), might find 
means to convey fome part of it to other na«^ 
ttons; and the beit way ^ they imagine, tofecure 
their own monopoly, is to take care that no 
more fliall grow than what they themfelves carry 
to market. By different arts of oppreflion they 
have reduced the population of feveral of the 
Moluccas nearly to the number which is fuffi^ 
cient to fupply with frefli provifions and othetf 
neceflaries of life their own infignificant garri« 
fbns, and fuch of their fliips as occafionally com« 
W. ofN. 3. xi 
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there for a cargo of fpices. Under the government 
ev^ of the Portugutze'f however ^ thofe iflands 
are faid to haVe been tolerably well inhabited. 
The Engliih company have not yet had time to 
eAablifli in Bengal fo perfe^^y deftru^ive.a fyftein. 
The plan of their government y howler , has had 
exa£ily the fame tendency. It has not been uncom- 
mon, I am wellafluredy for the chief, thatisv, the 
firftclerkof afaAory, to order a peaiant to plough 
up a rich field of pof^es , and fow it with rice 
orfome other graia. The pretence was , to prevent 
a fcardty of provifiom; but the real reafon, to 
give the chief an opportimity of felling at a better 
price a large quantity of opium , which he hap- 
pened then to have upon hand. Upon^ other occa^ 
fidns the order has been reverfed ; and a rich field 
of rice or other grain has been ploughed up , in 
order to make room for a plaifitatioiv of poppies; 
when the chief fbrefaw that extraordinary profit 
was likely to be made by. opium. The fervants 
of the company have upon feveral oecafions at- 
tempted to eftablifli in their x}wn favpr the mono- 
poly of (bme of the moil important branches ^ not 
cmly of the foreign , ,but of the inland trade of 
the country. Had they been allowed to go on, 
it is impoflible that they fhould not at fome tisie 
or another have attempted to reftrain the pro- 
duAion of the particular articles of which they 
had thus ufurpqd the monopoly , not only to the 
quantity which they themfelves could purehafe, 
but to that which they could expe£l to fell with 
filch a profit as they might think fufficienr. In 
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the comfe of a century or two , the policy of' the 
Englifli company would in this manner hav^ 
probably proved as^completely deftruAiveas that 
of the Dutch. 

Nothing, however, can be more dire£)Iy con-^ 
trary to the real intereft of thofe companies con* 
fidered as the fovereigns of the countries which they 
have conquered, than this deftruftive plan. In 
almoft alb countries the revenue of the fovereign 
is drawn from that of the people. The greateiP 
the revenue of the people , therefore , the greater 
the annual produce of their land and labor, the 
mote they can afford to the fovereign. It is hit 
intereft , therefore , to increafe as much as poflible 
that annual produce. But if this is the intereft of 
every fovereign, it is peculiarly fD of one whofrf 
revenue , like that of the fovereign of Bengal , 
arifes chiefly from a land rent.^That rent mult nece& 
farily be in proportion to tnw quantity and valutf 
of the produce, and both the one and the other 
muft depend upon the extent of the market. The 
quantity will always be fuited with more or left 
exadlnefs to the confumption of thofe who can 
aiford to pay for it , and the price which they Will 
pay will always be in proportion to the eagerneft 
of their competition. It is the intereft of fuch al 
fovereign , therefore , to open the moft extenfive 
market for the produce of his <*ountry , to allow 
the moft perfect freedom of commerce, in order 
to increafe as much as poffible the number and 
the competition of buyers ; and upon this ac- 
count to abolifli^ not only aH monopolies , btit 
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all reftraints npon the tranfportation of the home 
produce from one part of the country to another^ 
npon its exportation to foreign countries , or upon 
the importation of goods of any ^kind for which it 
^n be exchanged. He is in this manner mod likely 
to increafe both the quantity and value of that 
produce, and confequeiitly of his own fliare of 
it , or of his own revenue. 

But a company of merchants are 9 it feems 
incapable of coniidering themfelves as foveretgns, 
even after they have become fuch. Trade , or 
buying in order to fell again, they flill confider 
^s their principal buiineis, and by a ftrange ab<* 
furdity ,. regard the charafier of the fovereign as 
but an appendix to that of the merchant, as 
ibmething which ought to be made fubfervient 
to it, or by means of which they may be enabled 
to buy cheaper in India, and thereby to fell 
with a better profit in Europe. They endeavour 
for this purpofe ta keep out as much as pofhble 
all competitors from the market of the countries 
which are fubjed to their government, and con- 
fequently to reduce , at leaft , fome part of the 
furplus produce of thofe countries to what is 
barely fufficient for fupplying their own demand, 
or to what they can exped to fell in Europe 
• with fuch a profit as they may think reafonable. 
Their mercantile habits draw them in this 
manner, almoft neceflarily, though perhaps in- 
fenfibly , to prefer upon all ordinary occafions 
the little and tranfitory profit of the monopolift 
to the great and permanent revenue of the 
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fovereign , and would gradnally lead them to 
treat the countries fubjeft to their government 
nearly as the Dutch treat the Moluccas. It is 
the intereft of the Eaft India company, con- 
fidered as fovereigns, that the European goods 
which are carried to their Indian dominions, 
ihould be fold there as cheap as poflible; and that 
the Indian goods which are brought from thence 
fliould bring there as good a price , or fhould be 
fold there as dear as poflible. But the reverie of 
this is their intereft as merchants. As fovereigns , 
their intereft is exa£)ly the fame with that of the 
country which they govern. As merchants their 
intereft is dire6Uy oppofite to that interefE. 

But if the genius of fach a government, even 
as to what concerns its direction in Europe , is ia 
this manner eflentially and perhaps incurably 
faulty , that of its adminiftration in India is ftill 
inore fo. That adminiftration is neceflkrily com*- 
pofed of a council of merchants, a profeflion 
no doubt extremely refpe£lable , but which in no 
country in the world carries along with it that 
fort of authority which naturally over-awes the 
people , and without force commands their willing 
obedience. Such a council can command obe- 
dience only' by the military force with which 
they are accompanied, and their government fe 
therefore fteceffarily military and defpoticaU 
Their proper bulinefs , however, is that of mer- 
chants. It is to fell , upon their mafters ac- 
count , the European goods configned to them, 
and to buy in return Indian goods for the 
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European market. It is to fell the one as dear and 
to buy the other as cheap as poflible, and confe« 
quen tly to exclude as much as poflibleall rivals from 
the particular market where they keep their (hop. 
The genius of the admtniftration, therefore, fo far 
as concerns the trade of the company , is the (ame 
as that of the direction. It tends to make govern* 
ment fubfervient to the^intereil of monopoly , and 
confequently to fiunt the natural growth of fome 
parts at leaftof the furplus produce of the country 
to what is barely fufficient for anfwering the demand 
of the company. 

AlUthe members of the adminiftration , befides, 
trade niore or lefs upon their own account , and it is 
vain to prohibit them from doing fo. Nothing can 
be more completely fooliih than to expe£i that the 
clerks of a great counting-houfe at ten thoufand 
miles diflance ^ and confequently almoft quite put 
of fight 9 fliould, upon a fimple order from their 
mailers, giye up at once doing any fort of bufinefs 
vpon their own account , abandon for ever all 
hopes of making a fortune , of which they have 
the means in their hands , and content themfelves 
with the moderate falaries which thofe mailers 
allow them, and which, moderate as they are, can 
feldom be augmented , being commonly as largo 
as the real profits of the company trade can afford. 
Jn fuch circumftances , to prohibit thp ferv^ts of 
the company fropn trading upon their own account, 
can have fcarce any other effe^l than to enable the 
fuperior fervants, under pretence of executing their 
makers order, to oppreft fuch of the inferior ones 
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as }iave. had th^ misfoTtane to (all under their difr 
pleafore. The fervants naturally endeavour to eiiabr 
lifli the fame monopoly in &yor of their own 
private trade as of^the public trade of the company. 
If they are fufTered to ^(X as they could wifii , they 
will eftabliih this monopoly openly and dire6Uy, by 
fairly prohibiting all other people from trading in 
the articles in^whicl> they chufe to d^al; and thia^ 
perhaps, is the belt and leaft oppreflive way of 
eftablifliing it. But if by an order from Europe they 
are prohibited , from doing this ^ they will , not- 
withftanding , endeavour to eAablifh a monopoly 
of the &me kind, fecredy and indirectly , in a way 
that is much more defiru^ive to the country. They 
will employ the whole authority of govenunent;, 
and pervert the admhiiftrationof juAice, in order 
to harafs and ruin thofe who interfere with them 
in any branch of commerce which , by means of 
agents » either concealed , or at leaft not publicly 
avowed, they may chufe to carry 6n. But the private 
trade of the4ervants will naturally extend to a mucb 
greater variety of articles than the public trade of 
the company. The public trade of the company 
extends no forther thaathe trade with Europe , and 
•comprehends a part only of the foreign trade of 
the country. But the private trade of the fervant^ 
may extend to all the different branches both of its 
inland and foreign trade. The monopoly of tins 
company can tend only to ftunt the natural growth 
•of that part of the furplus produce which , in the 
cafe of a free trade , would b6 exported to Europe. 
That of the fervants tends to ftunt the natural growth 
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of every part of the produce in which they chafe t9 
deal , of what is defiined for home confumption, 
as' well as of what is deftined for exportation , and 
confeqoently to degrade the ct^ltivation of the 
whole coantry , and to reduce the number of its 
inhabitants. It tends to reduce the quantity of every 
ton of produce, even that of the neceflaries of life, 
whenever the fervants of the company chufe to deal 
in them, to what thofefervantt can both afford to buy 
and expeA to fell with fuch a profit as pleafes them. 
From the nature of their fituation too the fer-> 
▼ants muft be more difpofed tofupport with rigorous 
feverity their own intereft againft that of the coun- 
try which they govern , than their matters can be 
to fupport theirs. The country belongs to their 
matters, who cannot avoid having fome regard 
for the mterett of what belongs to them. But it does 
not belong to the fervtots. The real intereft of their 
matters , if they were capable of underttanding it, is 
the fanje with that of the country^, and it is from 
ignorance chiefly , and the meanneb of mercantile 
prejudice, that they ever oppreb it. But the real 
intereft of the fervants is by no means the fame 
with that of the country , and the moft perfeA in- 
formation would not neceflarily put an end to their 
opprefnon8.TheregulationsaccordingIy which have 
been fen t ou t from Europe , though they have been 
frequently weak , have upon moft occafions been 

* The intereft of eyt ry pioprictor of IndU Stock , however^ 
}s by no n^eaqs the fame with that of the country la the govern- 
ment of which his vote gives him fome influengc. Sc^ Boo^V, 
Chap. i. Part ad. 
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wdlHSieaning, More intelligence and perhaps lers^ 
-good^meaning has fometimes appeared in thofe 
eftabliflied by the fervants in India. It is a very 
fingular government in which every menfiber of the 
adminiftration wiflies to get out of the country, and 
confequently to have done with the government , 
as foon as he can ^ and to whofe interefl , the day 
after he has left it and carried his whole fortune 
with him , it is perfe£)iy indifferent though the 
whole country was fwallowed up by an earthquake* 
I mean not , however , by any thing which I 
have here faid , to throw any odious imputation 
upon the general chara£ier of the fervants of the ^ 
£aft India company » and much lefs upon that of 
any particular perfons. It is the fyftem of govern- 
ment y the iituationin which they are placed, t\}at 
I mean to cenfure ; not the character of thofe wh6 
have a£ied in it. They aAed as their (ituation na- 
turally dire^ed ^ and they who have clamored the 
loudeft againft them would, probably , not have 
a^ed better themfelves. In war and negotiation ^ 
the councils of Madras and Calcutta have upoil 
feveral occafions conducted themfelves with a re> 
iblation and decifive wifdom which would have 
done honor to the fenate of Rome in the beft days 
of that republic. The members of thofe councils^ 
however , had been bred to profeflions very dif- 
ferenc from war and politics. But their fituatton 
alone, without education, experience, or even 
example , feems to have formed in them all at once 
the great qualities which it required , and to have 
in4>ired them both with abilities and virtues which 
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they themfelvet could not well know, that they pot 
fefTed.. If upon fome occafions , therefore , it bat 
animated them to a^ons of magnaniniity which 
could not well have been expe£led from th^fn, w^ 
Ihould.not wonder if upon others it has prompted 
them to exploits of fomewhat a different nature. 

Such exclufive companies, therefore., are nnk 
fauces in every refpe£l; always more ore left in? 
convenient, to the countries in which they ar^ 
eftablfflied , and deftru£live to thofe which hav^ 
the misfortune to fall under their government 

CHAP. VIII. 



Conclujion of the Mercantile Syjlenu. 
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HOUGH the encouragement of exportatioiii 
and the difcouragement of importation, are the 
two great .engines by which the mercantile fyftem 
propofes to enrich every country , yet with regard 
to fome particular commodities, it feems to follow 
an oppofite plan: to difcourage exportation and 
to encourage importation. Its ultimate obje£l, 
however, it pretends; is always the fame, to en-- 
rich the country by an advantageous balance of 
trade. It difcourages the exportation of the materials 
of manufa£lure , and of the inftruments of trade, 
in order to give our own workmen an advantage, 
and to enable them to under&U thofe of other 
nations in all foreign markets-., and by reftraiiv 
ing, in this manner, the exportation . of a few 
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fommodities , of no great price y , it propofes to 
occafipn a much greater and more valuable ex- 
portation of others. It encourages the importa-* 
tton of the materials of manufai^ui^e , in order 
that our own people may be enabled to work 
them up more cheaply , and thereby prevent a 
greater and more valuable importation of the 
manufa£iured conimodities. I do not obferve ^ 
at leaft in our Statute fioojcy any encouragement 
given to the importation of the inftruments of 
trade. When manufadures have advanced to a 
certain pitch of greatnefs , the fabrication of the 
inftruments of trade becomes itfelf the objed of 
a great number of very important manufa£lures. 
To give any particular encouragement to th^ 
importation of fuch inftruments , would interfere 
too much with the intereft of thofe manufa£liu'es« 
Such importation , therefore , inftead of being 
encouraged, has frequently been prohibited. 
Thus the im{x>rtation of lyool cards , except from 
Ireland , or when brought in as wreck or prize 
goods, was prohibited by the 3d of Edward IV. ; 
which prohibition was renewed by the 39th of 
Elizabeth , and has been continued and rendered 
perpetual by fubfequent laws. 

The importation of the materials of manufacture 
has fometimes been encouraged by an exemption 
from the duties to which other goods are fubjeft, 
and fometimes by bounties. 

The importation of iheep's wool from feveral 
different countries , of cotton wool from all coun- 
tries , of undrelfed flax , of the greater part of 
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dying drugs , of the greater part of nndrefled 
hides from Ireland or the Britifih coloiiies , of feal 
fkins from the BritiQi Greenland fifliery, of pig 
and bar iron from the Britifh colonies, as well 
as of feveral other materials of mannfaAnre, ha% 
been encouraged by an exemption from all duties , 
if properly entered at the cuftomhonfe. The private 
intereft of our merchants and manuBi£lurers may, 
perhaps , have extorted from the legiflature thefe 
exemptions , as well as the greater part of our 
other commercial regulations. They are, however, 
perfectly jull and reafonable , and if, confiflently 
with the neceflities of the ftate , they could b^ 
extended to all the other materials of manufa^iure, 
the public would certainly be a gainer. 

The avidity of our great manufacturers, how- 
ever, has in fome cafes extended thefe exemp- 
tions a good deal beyond what can juftly be 
confidered as the rude materials of their work. 
By the ^24 Geo. II. chap. 46. a fmall duty of 
only one penny the pound %vas impofed upon the 
importation df foreign brown linen yam , inftead 
of much higher duties to which it had been fob- 
jeAed before, viz. of fixpence the pound upon 
fail yarn, of one {hilling the pound upon all 
French and Dutch yam, and of two pounds 
thirteen (hillings and four pence upon the hun- 
dred weight of all fpruce or Mufcovia yam. Bat 
our manufa£lurers were not long fatisfied with 
this reduftion. By the 29th of the lame king, 
chap. i5. the fame law which gave a bounty upon 
the exportation of Bricifii and Irifli linen of 
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which thepiricedid not exceed eighteen pence the 
yard^ even this fmall duty upon tlie importation of 
brown linen yam.wSii taken away. In the diffecent 
operations , however , which are neceflary for the 
preparation of linei) yarnp a good deal moje induftry 
is employed , than in the fubfequent operation of 
preparing lii^en cloth from linen yarn. To fay ' 
nothing of the induftry of the flax-growers and flax- 
dreflers, three or four fpinners, at leaft^ are neceflar y, 
in order to keep one weaver in conftant employ- 
ment ; and more than four-fifths of the whole quan- 
tityoflabor^ neceflary for the preparation of linen 
cloth, is employed in that of linen yaruj but our 
fpinners are poor people , women commonly, 
fcattered about in all different parts of the country, 
without fupport or protedlion. It .is not by the &]e 
of tlfeeir work , but by that of the complete work 
of the weavers , that our great mafler manu- 
facturers make their profits. As it is their in- 
terelt to fell the complete manufa£lure as dear, 
fo is it to buy the materials as cheap as pof- 
0ble. By extorting froni the legiflature bounties 
upon the exportation of their own linen , high 
duties upon the importation of all foreign linen, 
and a total prohibition of the home confumption 
of fome forts of French linen , they endeavour 
to fell their own goods as dear as poflible. By 
encouraging the importation of foreign linen 
yarn, and thereby bringing it into competition 
with that which is made by our own people, 
they endeavour to buy the work of the poor 
fpinners as cheap as ppffible. They are as intent 
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toleep down the wages of tHeir own weavers , zi 
the earnings of the poor fpinners , and it is by no 
mean's for the benefit of rfie workman, that they 
endeavour ettber to raife the price of the complete 
work;' or to Ibwer that of the rude materials. It 
is the induftry which is carried on for the benefit 
of thfe*rich'and*the powerful, tliat is principally 
encouraged by our mercantile fyftem. That which 
h carried on for the benefit of the poor and the in- 
digent, is too often, either neglefled, or opprefiecl. 

Both the bounty upon the exportation of linen, 
and the exemption from duty upon the importation 
of foreign yarn, which were granted only foi^ 
fifteen years , but continued by two different pro- 
longations, expire with the end of the fefiion of 
parliament which Chall immediately follow the 
24th of June 178G. 

The encouragement given to the importation of 
the materials of manufaflure by bounties, has been 
principally confined tofuchaswere imported from 
our American plantation. 

The firfl bounties of this kind were tholfe 
granted, about the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, upon the importation of naval flores from 
America. Under this denomination were com- 
prehended timber fit for maf\s, yards, and bow- 
fprits; hemp; tar, pitch, and turpentine. The 
bounty, however, of one pound the ton upon 
mailing -timber, and that of fix pounds thfe ton 
upon hemp, were extended to fuch as fliould be 
imported into England from Scotland. Both 
thefe bounties continued w ithout any variation , 
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at the fame rate , till they were feverally ^owed 
to expire; that upon hemp on the ift of January 
1741 , and that upon malting- timber at the end 
of the feflion of parliament immediately following 
the a4th June 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar , 
pitch, and turpentine underwent, during their con« 
tinuance, feveral alterations. Originally that upon 
tar was four pounds the ton ; that upon pitch , 
the fame; and that upon turpentine, three pounds 
the ton. The bounty of four pounds the ton npoa 
tar Was afterwards confined to fuch as had been 
prepared in a particular manner; that upon other 
good , clean, and merchantable tar was reduced to 
two pounds four Ihillings the ton. The bounty upon 
pitch was likewife reduced to one pound ; and that 
upon turpentine to one pound ten fhillings the ton. 

The fecond bounty upon the importation of any 
of the materials of manufacture , according to the 
order of time , was that granted by the ci Geo II. 
chap. 3o upon the importation of indigo from 
the Britifli plantations. When the plantation in- 
digo was worth three -fourths of the price of the 
befl French indigo , it was by this aft entitled to a 
bounty of fixpence the pound. This bounty , 
which, like moft others, was granted only for a 
limited time, was continued by feveral prolongi- 
tions, but was reduced to four pence the pound. It 
was allowed to expire with the end of the fedion of 
parliament which followed the a5th March, 1781. 

The third bounty of this kind was that granted 
( much about the time that we were beginning 
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fometimet to court and fometimeft to quarrel with 
our American colonies) by the 4 Geo. III. chap. 26. 
ttpon the importation of hemp , or ondreflTedflax, 
from the Britifh plantations. This bounty was 
granted for twenty-one years , from the a3th June 
1764, to the Q4th June 1785. For the firft feven 
years it was to be at the rate of eight pounds the 
ton , for the fecond at fix pounds , and for the 
third at four pounds. It was not extended to 
Scotland of which the climate (although hemp is 
fometimes raifed there , in fmall quantities and of 
an inferior quality ) is not very fitfor that produce* 
Such a bounty upon the importation of Scotch 
flax into England would have been too greatadiP 
couragement to the native produce of the fouthem 
part of the united kingdom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind , was that granted 
by the 5 Geo. III. chap. 43. ppon the importation 
of wood from America. It was granted for nine 
years, from the ift January 1 766 , to the i ft January 
1773. During the iirfl three years, it was to be 
for every hundred and twenty good deals ; at the 
rate of one poun^ j and for every load containing 
fifty cubic feet of other fquared thmber at the rate 
of twelve Ihillings. For the fecond three years, it 
was for deals to be at the rate of fifteen (hillings, 
and for other fquared timber , at the rate of eight 
(hillings; and for the third three years, it was for 
deals, to be at the rate of ten fhillings , and for 
other fquared timber, at the rate of five (hillings. 

The fifth bounty of this kind was that granted 
by the 9 Geo. III. chap.* 38. upon the hnportation 

of 
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of raw Alk from the BritUh plantations. It was 
granted fortwenty-oneyevs, from the 1 ft January 
1770 , to the ift January 1791. For the firft feven 
years it was to be at the rate of twenty-five pounds 
for every hundred pounds value; for the fecond, 
at twenty pounds ; and for the third, at fifteen 
pounds. The managem^jnt of the filk-worm, and 
the preparation of fiUc y requires fo nMjijch hand 
labor; and labor is fo very dear in America , that 
even this great bounty^ I have been informed, was 
not likely to produce ai>y,confiderable effe<^ 

The^fifth bounty of this kind , was tl^at granted 
by 11 jQeo. III. chap. 5q, for the importation of 
pipe, hogfliead, and b^r§l ftavesand headingfi'oni 
the Qritifli plantations. ^ It was gr^inted for nine 
years , from the ift January 1 7 7 2 ^ to the ift January 
1781. For the firft thx'ee years, it was foi; a cer- 
tain quantity of each, tp be at the ra^ of fix 
pounds; for the fecond three years , at four pounds^ 
and for the third three y^ars, at two pounds. 

The. feventh , and laft bounty of this. kind ^ 
was d^at granted by the 19 Geo, III. cl^p. 37^ 
upon ifie importation of hemp, from Ireland. 
It was panted in the^ame manner as that fo£ 
the importation of hemp and undreffed flax from 
America, for twenty -one years, from the 44th 
June 17791 ^o ^^^ <24tb June 1800. This term 
is divided , likewife , in three periods of fevea 
years each ; and in each of thofe periods, the 
rate of the Irifli bounty is the.iame with that 
of the American. It does not, however, Hke 
the American bounty , extend to the impj^ffition 
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of undrefTed flax. It would have been too great 
a difconragement to th^* cultivation of that plant 
in Great^ Britain. When this laft bounty was 
granted , the Britifh and Irifh legiflatures were 
not in much better humor with one another, 
than the firitifli and American had been before. 
But this boon to Ireland , it is to be hoped , has 
been' granted under more fortunate aufpices^ than 
all thofe to America. 

The fame commodities upon Which we thus 
gave bounties , when imported from America, 
were fubjefled to confiderable duties when im- 
ported fi*om any other country. Theintereftof 
our American colonies was regarded as the fame 
with that of the mother country. Their wealth 
was confidered as our wealth. Whatever money 
was fent out to them, it was faid, came all back 
to us by^' the balance of trad^ , and we could 
never become a farthing ^the poorer, by any ex- 
penfe which we could lay out upon them. TJiey 
were Our own in every refpefl , and it was an 
expenfe laid out upon the improvement- of our 
own property, and for the profitable empl6yment 
of our owfi people. It is uhnieceflary, I appre- 
hend , at prefent to fay any thing further , in 
order to expofe the folly of a fyftem, which fatal 
experiience has now fufficiently expofed. Had 
our American colonies really been a part of Great 
Britain, thofe bounties might have been con- 
fidered as bounties upon production , and would 
ftill have been liable to all the objedions to 
ifvhiish ^ch bounties are liable , but to no other* 
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^The exportation of the materials of manu-- 
failure is fometimes difcouraged by abfolute 
prohibitions , and fometimes by high dnttes. 

Our woollen manufacturers have been more 
fuccefsfut than any other clafs of workmen , in 
perfaading the legiflatnre that the profperity of the 
nation depended upon the fuccels and extenfion of 
their particular bufmefs. They have not only 
obtained a monopoly againft the confumers by an 
abfolute prohibition of importing woollen cloths 
from any foreign country ; but they have likewife 
obtained another monopoly againft the iheep far« 
mers and growers of wool , by a fimilar prohibit 
tion of the exportation of live fheep and wooK 
The feverity of many, of the laws which have 
been ena^ed for the fecurity of the revenue it 
very juftly complained of^ as impofing heavy 
penalties upon actions which, antecedent to the 
itatutes that declared them to be crimes , had 
always been underftood to be fnnocent. But the 
cruelleft of our revenue laws , I will venture to 
affirm , are mild and gentle , in comparifon of fome 
ofthofe which the clamor of our merchants and ma-* 
nufadurers has extorted from the legiflature , for 
th^ fupport of their pwn abfurd and oppreflive 
monopolies. Like the laws of Draco , thefe laws 
may be laid to be all written in blood. 

By the 8th of Elizabeth , chap. 3. the exporter 
of iheep , lambs or rams , was for the firft oifence 
to forfeit alt his goods for ever ^ to fuifer a 
year*s imprifonment , and then X0 have his left 
hand cut off in a market town upon a market 
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day, to be there n^uled up; and for the fecond 
offence to be adjudged a felon , and to fuffer death 
accordingly. . To prevent the breed of our iheep 
from being propagated in foreign countries , feems 
to have been the objeA of this law. By the^iSth* 
and 14th of Charles II. chap. 18. the exportation of 
wool was made felony, and the exporter fubjedled 
to the fame penalties and forfeitures a& a felon. 

For the honor of the national humanity , it 
is to be hoped that neither of thefe flatutes were ' 
ever executed. The firft of them , however ,' fo ) 
far as I know , has never been dire£tty repealed , 
and Serjeant Hawkins feems to confider it as 
ftill in force. It may however, perhaps, be 
confidered as virtually repealed by the 12th of 
Charles II. chap. 32. fed. 3. whicH, without 
exprefiily lading away the penalties impofed by 
former ftatateis , impofes a new penalty , Wiz. 
That of twenty' (hillings for eyery flieep exported, 
or att^pted to be exported , ^ together with 
the forfeiture of the flieep and of the owners^ 
flbare df the Ihip. The fecond of them' was ex- 
prefsly repealed by the 7 th and 8th bf William IIL 
chap. q8. fefl. 4, By which it is declared diat, ' 
** Whereais the ftatute of the i3th and i^th of King 
** Cteiflet II : made againft the exportation of 
** wool , among other things in the (aid ad men- 
^^ tioned, doth enad the (kme to be deemed 
** felony; by the feverity of which penalty the 
** profeeution of offenders hath not been fo 
•* effedually jiiut in execution : Be it, thjerefore, 
•* enaded by the authority afore(atd » that fo 
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^^ rmich of the faid a£l , which relates to the 
•* making the. faid offence felony, be repealed 
•* and made void. ** 

The penalties , however, which are either im- 
pofed by this milder ftatnte, or which , though 
impofed by former ftatates , are not repealed by 
this one, are ilill fufficiently fevere^ Befides the 
forfeiture of the goods, the exporter incurs the 
penalty of three fhillings for every poui^d weight of 
wool either exported or attempted to be exportedj^ 
that is about four or five times the value. Any 
merchant or other perfon convifled of this offence 
is difabled from requiring any debt or account 
belonging to him from any hfXor or other perfon. 
Let his fortune be what it will, whether he is, or 
is not able to pay thofe heavy penalties , the law 
means to ruin him completely. But as the morals 
of the great body of the people are not yet fo 
corrupt as thofe of the contrivers of this ilatute, 
I have not heard thkt any advantage has ever 
been taken ofthisclaufe. If the perfon convifled 
of this offence is not able to pay the penalties within 
ttiree months after judgment, he is to be tranT- 
ported for feven years , and if he returns before 
^he expiration of that term, he is liable to the 
pains of felony ,- without benefit of clergy. The 
owner of the (hip knowing this offence forfeits all 
his interefl in the fliip and furniture. The mafter 
and mariners knowing this offence foit^it alt their 
goods and chattels , and fuffer three months impri- 
fonment. By a fubfequent ftatute the matter fuf- 
fers fix months imprifoi}ment» 
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In order to prevent exportation , the whole 
inland commerce of wool is laid under very bnr^ 
denfome and oppreflive reftri^lions. It cannot be 
packed in any box , barrel , calk , cafe , cheft ^ or 
any other package, but only in packs of leather 
or pack cloth , on which muft be marked on the 
outjfide the words wool or yarn j in large letten 
not leb than three inches long, ompain of forfeit- 
ing the fame and the package, and three ibillings 
for every pound weight , to be paid by the owner 
or packer. It cannot be loaden on any horfe or 
tart , or carried by land within live miles of the 
coafl, but between fun-rifmg and fnn-Tetling, on 
pain of forfeiting the*{ame ^ the horfes and car* 
riafires. The hundred next adjoining to the fea 
coaft , out of or through which the wool is carried 
or exported, forfeits twenty pounds, if the wool 
is under the value often pounds ; and if of greater 
value, then treble that value, together with treble 
cofts, to befued for within the yean The execu- 
tion to be againft any two of the inhabitants, 
whom the fefTions muft reimburfe , by an afleflment 
on the other inhabitants, as in the cafes of rob- 
bery. And if any perfon compounds with the 
Imndred for lets than this penalty, he is to h^ 
imprifoned for five years; artd ^ny other perfon 
may profeCute* Tliefe regulations take place 
through the whole kingdom. 

But in the particular counties of Kent and 
Suffex the reftriflions are ftill more troublefome. 
Every owner of wool within ten miles of the fea- 
tbaft muft give an account in writing, three day& 
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after fhearing , to the next officer of the cuftoms, 
of the number of his fleeces ^ and of the places . 
where they are lodged. And before }\e, yemoveys 
any part of them he muft give the like notice ot 
the, number and weight of the fleeces » and, of the 
name and abode of the peribn to whom they are 
fold , , and of the place t6 which it is intended 
they fliould be carried. No perfon within fifteen 
miles of the fea, in the faid counties , can buy 
any wool, before he enters into bond to the king^ 
that no part of the wool which he fliall fo buy 
jhall be fold by him to any other perfon within 
fifteen miles of the fea. If any wool is found 
carrying towards the fea-iide in the faid countiet^ 
nnlefs it has been entered 2|nd fecurity ^ given as 
afofefaid, it is forfeited, and the offender alfo 
forfeits three (hillings fpr every pound weight. If 
any perfon lays any wool , not entered as afore- 
ikid , within fifteen miles of the fea , it mufl bp 
feized and forfeited ; and if, after fuch feizure, any 
perfon ihall claim the fame, he muft give fecurity 
to the Exchequer, that if he is caft upon trial he 
{hall pay treble cofts, brides all other penalties. 

When fuch reftricHions are impofed upon the 
inland trade ^ the coafting trade , we may |)^lieve 
cannot be left very free. Every owner of wool 
who carrieth or caufeth to be carried any wool 
to any port gr place on the fea-coaft , in order to 
be fro^ fthence tranfported by fea to any other 
place or port on th!e ,coaft, muft firft caufe an 
entry thereof to he made at the port from whence 
it is intended to be conveyed, containing the- 
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t\'eight, marks, and number of the packages before 

he brings the fame within five mites of that port; 

on pain of forfeiting the fame, and alfo the horfes, 

carts , and othi^r carriages ; and alfo of faffering 

^nd forfeiting, as by the other laws in force againft 

the exportation of wool. This law, however, 

( 1 Will. III. chap. 3q.^ is fo very indulgent as to 

declare , " that this fliall tiot hinder any perfon 

** from carrying his wool home from the place 

** of fhearing, though it be within five miles of 

*^ the fea , provided that in ten clays after {hearing, 

•* and before he remove the wool, he do under 

^* his hand certify to the next officer of the 

** cuftoms, the true number of fleeces, and where 

** it is houfed ; and do not remove the fame , with- 

** out certifying to fuch officer, under his hand, 

^* his intention fo to do, three days before. " Bond 

irfuft be given that the wool to be csjrried coaft- 

ways is to be landed at the particular port for which 

it is entered outwards; and if any part of it is 

landed without the prefenceof any officer , not only 

tlie forfeiture of the wool is incurred as in other 

goods, but the ufual additional penalty of three 

fliillings for every pound weight is likew^fe incurred. 

OUji* WQipllen manufaflurers , in order to juftify 

their defnAnd of fuch extraordinary reftriiftions 

andregulatioiis, confidently afferted , thatEriglifli 

wool was of a peculiar ^^uality , fuperior to that 

of any other country; . thlt the wool of other 

countries could not, without fome mixture of it, 

be wrought 'uji into any tolerable manufeflure; 

thrft fine cloth cdiild not be made without itj 
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that England , therefore , if the exportation of it 
could be totally prevented ^ could monopolize to 
herfelf almofl the whole woollen trade ,of the 
world; and thus, having no rivals, could fell at 
what price flie pleafed ; <ind in a (hort time acquire 
the moft incredible degree of wealth by the moft 
advantageous balance of trade. This doi^ri ne , like 
moil other doflrines which are confidently alTerted 
by any confiderable number of people , was , and 
Itill continues to be , moft implicitly believed by a 
much greater number; by almoft all thofe who 
are either unacquainted with the woollen trade , or 
who have not made particular inquiries. It is, 
however, fo perfeflly falfe, that Englifli wool is in 
any relpefl neceffary for the making of fine cloth , 
that it is altogether unfit for it. Fine cloch is made 
altogether of Spanifh wool. Englilh wool cannot 
be even fo mixed with Spanifli wool as to enter 
into the compofition without fpoiling and degrad- 
ing , in fome degree , the fabriq of the cloth, 

It has been fhown in the foregoing part of 
this work , that the effeil of thefe regulations has 
been to deprefs the price of Englifli wpol, not 
only below what it naturally would be in the pre- 
fent tinges , but very much below what it a^^ually 
was in the time of Edward HL The price of 
-Scot$ wool , when in confequence of the union 
it becsime fubjeft to thcf fame regulations, is faid 
to have fallen about one half. It is obferved by 
the very accurate and intelligent author of the 
Jjdexnoih of \Vool , the Reverend Mr. John 
SmjSh y that the prfce of the beft Englilh wool in 
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England is generally below what wool of a very 
inferior quality commonly fells for in the market of 
Amfterdam. To deprefs the price of this commodity 
below what may be called its natural and proper 
price , was the avowed purpofe of thofe regulationi 
and there feems to be no doubt of their having 
produced the effe£l that was |^xpe£led from them. 
This reduihon of pricb, it may perhaps b^ 
thought , by difcouraging the growing of wool ^ 
xnuit have reduced very much the annual proK 
duce of that commodity, though not below what 
it formerly was , yet below what j in the prefent 
Aate of things 9 it probably would have beea, 
had it , in confequence of an open and free mar- 
ket » been allowed to rife to the natural and pro- 
per price, lam, however, difpofed to believe , 
that the quantity of the annual produce cannot 
have been much , though it may perhaps have 
been a little , affected by thefe regulations. The 
growing of wool is not the chief purpofe for 
which the iheep farmer employs his induflry and 
ftock* He expe£ls his profit , not fo much firom 
the price of the fleece | as from that of the car- 
cafe; and the average or ordinary price of the 
latter, mufl even, in many cafies, make up to 
him whatever deficiency there may be in the 
average or ordinary price of the former. It has 
been obferved in the foregoing part of this work, 
that *^ Whatever regulations tend to fink the 
** price, either of wool or of raw hides. ^ below 
^' what it naturally would be, mufl, in anion- 
^\ proved and cultivated country, have fomc 
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^* tendency to raife the price of butchers meat. 
^' The price both of the great and fmall cattle 
** which are "fed on improved and cultivated 
^* land 9 muft be fnfficient to pay the rent which 
^* the landlord , and the profit which the farmer 
haf reafon to expe£l from improved and cuW 
tivated land. If it is not ^ they will foon ceafe 
•' to feed them. Whatever part of this price , 
** therefore , is not paid by the wool and the 
** hide, muft be paid by the carcafe. The lefs 
*^ there is paid for the one, the more muft he 
'^ paid for the other. In what manner this price 
^' is to be divided upoti the different parts of the 
^' beaft, is indifferent to the landlords and farmers^ 
*^ provided it is all paid to them* In an improved 
*^ and cultivated country , therefore, their intereft 
^^ as landlords and farmers cannot be much afie£led 
^^ by fuch regulations, though their intereft as 
•* confumers may, by the rife in the price of 
*^ provifions." According to this reafoning, there- 
fore, this degradation in the price of wool is not 
likely, in an improved and cultivated country, 
to ^occafion any diminution in the annual produce 
of that commodity ; except lb &r as, by raifmg 
the price of mutton , it may fomewhat diminid^ 
the demand for, and confeqnently the produflion 
of 9 that particular fpecies of butchers meat* Its 
effe£i , however , even in this way , it is probable ^ 
is not very confiderable^ 

Bat though its efFeM£l upon the quantity of the 
annual produce may not have been very con-^ 
fiderable^ its effefX upon the quality, it may 
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perhaps be thought , mnft neceflarity have beeit 
very great. The degradation in the quality of 
Englifh wool , if not below what it was in formef 
times I yet below what it naturally would have 
been in the prefent fiate of iinprovement and 
cultivation , mud have been , it may perhaps be 
fuppofed, vety nearly in proportion to the de- 
gradation of price: As the quality depends upon 
the breed , upon the pafture , and upon the jna- 
nagement and cleanlinefs of the (beep , during 
the whole progrefe of the growth of tlie fleece, 
the attention to thefe circumllances , it rmy na- 
turally enough be imagined, can never be greater 
than in proportion t<J the recompence which the 
price of the fleece is likely to make foir the labor 
and expenfe which that attention requires. -It 
happens , however, that the goodnefs of the fleece 
depends , in a great meafure ,. upon the health , 
growth, and bulk of the animal; the fame attention 
which is neceflary f6r the improvement of the 
caitafe, is, in fome refpefls , fufficientfor that -of 
the fleece. Notwithftanding the degradation of 
price , Englilh wool is faid to have been improved 
confiderabty during the Courfe even ofthe prefent 
century. The improvement might perhaps have 
been greater if the price had been better ; but the 
loWnefs of price, thot^gh it may have obftrufled,' 
yet certainly it has not altogether previented that 
improvement. 

The violence of thefe regulations , therefore , 
(eems to have affeded neither the quantity nor 
the quality of the annual produce ^of wool fo 
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much as it might have been epcpe^led to del 
( though I think it probable that it may have af- 
fe6ied the latter a good deal more than the for- 
mer}j and the iniereft of the growers of wool , 
though it mufi have been hurt in fome degree , 
feerbs^'upon the whole , to have been much lefs 
hurt than could well have been imagined. 

Thefe'confiderations,. however, will not juflify 
the abfolute prohibition ofthe exportation of wool. 
But they will hilly juftify the impofition of a con* 
fiderable tax upon that exportation. 

To hurt in aiiy degree the intereft of any one 
order of citizens^ for no other purpofe but to 
promote that of fome other^ is evidently contrary 
to that jnitice and equality of treatment which 
the fovereicn owies to all the different orders of 
hisfuhje^b. But the prohibition certainly hurts, 
in fome degree , the intereft of the growers of 
wool, for no other purpofe but to promote that 
of the manufa£hirers. 

Every different order of citizens is bound to 
contribute to the fupportof the fovereign or com- 
monwealth. A tax of five , or even often fliiilings 
upoti the exportation of every tod of wool, would 
produce a very confiderable revenue to th^e fover- 
eign. It would hurt the intereft of the grower* 
fomewhat left than the prohibition, becaufeit would 
not probably lower the price of wool quite fo much. 
It would afford a fufficienc advantage to thf^manu^ 
fe^urer,' becaufe, though he might not buy his 
wool altogether fo cheap asunder the prohibition , 
he would ftillbuyit^ atleaft^ five or ten fliilUngs 
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cheaper thm any foreign itianufaAorers could buy 
it J befides faving the freight and enfurance , which 
the other would be obliged to pay. . It is fcarce 
poflible to devife a tax which could produce any 
confiderable revenue to the fovereign, and at 
the lame time occafion lb little inconveniency to 
any body. 

The prohibition , notwithftanding all th« 
penalties which guard it, does not prevent the 
exportation of wook It is exported, it is well 
known , in great quantities. The great differ- 
ence between the price in the home and that in 
the foreign market, prefents fuch a temptation 
to fmuggling , that all the rigor of the law can* 
not prevent it. This iUegal exportation is ad* 
vantageous to nobody but the fmuggler. A legal 
exportation fubje£t to a tax, by affording a reve* 
nue to the fovereign, and thereby faving the 
itnpofition of fome other, perhaps, more burden- 
fome and inconveniinit taxes, might prove ad- 
vantageous to all the different fubjedls of die 
ftate. 

The exportation of fuller's earth , or fuller's 
clay, fuppofed to be necedary for preparing and 
cleanfing the woollen manu&fiures, has been* 
fubje^led to nearly the fhme penalties as the ex^ 
portation of wool. Even tobacco-pipe clay, 
though acknowledged to be different from ful* 
ler's play , yet , on account of their refemblance, 
and becaufe fuller's clay might fometimes be 
exported as tobacco-pipe clay, has been laid 
under tlie fame prohibitions and penalties. 
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By the i3th and 14th of Charles II. chap. 7. 
the exportation » not only of raw hides , but of 
tanned leather, except in the Chape of boots, 
flioes , or flippers , was prohibited ; and the hlw 
gave a monopoly to our boot-makers and fhoe<- 
makers , not only againll our graziers , but againft 
our tanners. By fubfequent flatutes our tanners 
liave got themfelves exempted from this mono- 
poly, upon paying a fmall tax of only one (hiU 
lihg on the hundred weight of tanned leather^ 
weighing one hundred and twelve pounds* They 
have obtained likewife the drawback of two* 
thirds of the excife duties impofed upon their 
commodity, even when exported without further 
manufa£hire. All manufactures of leather may 
be exported duty free ; and the exporter is be- 
fides entitled to the drawback of the whole du- 
ties of excife. Our graziers flill continue fub- 
je£i to the ojd monopoly. Graziers feparated 
from one another , and difperfed through all ^he- 
different comers of the country, cannot with- 
out great difficulty, combine together for the 
pnrpofe either of impoling monopolies upon 
their fellow-citizens, or of exempting themfelves 
from fuch as may have been impofed upon 
them by other people. Manufa£lurers of all 
kinds , coUeded togetb.er in numerous bodies in 
all great cities , eafily can. Even the horns of 
cattle are prohibited to be exported; and the 
two infignificant trades of the. homer and comb- 
maker enjoy, in this refpe£l, a monopoly againft 
the grazien. 
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Reflraints, either by prohibitions or by taxes/ 
upon the exportation of goods which are partially, 
but not completely manufactured , are not peculiar 
to the manufa£lare of leathar. As long as any 
thing remains to be done, in order to fit any 
commodity for immediate uGe and confumption, 
our manufacturers think that they themfelves ought 
to have the doing of it. Woollen yarn and worfted 
are prohibited to be exported under the fame 
penalties as wool. Evetf, white cloths are fubjeCi 
to a duty upon exportation, and our diers have 
fo far ob.tained a monopoly againlt our clothiers. 
Our clO;thiers would probably have been able to 
defend themfelves agaiqft it, but it happens that 
'the greatei;partof our principal clothiers are them- 
felves like wife diers. Watch -cafes, clock- cafes, 
and dial-plates for clocks and watches , have been 
prohibited to be exported. Oiir clock-makers and 
watch-makers are it feems, unwilling that the 
pripe of this fort of workmanfliip fliould be raifed 
upon them by the competition of foreigners. 

By fome old ftatutes of Edward III., Hen- 
ry VIIL , and Edward VI. , the exportation of 
all metals was prohibited. L^ad and tin were 
alone excepted; probably on account of the 
great abundance of thofe metals ; in the exporta- 
tion pf which, a con fiderable part of the trade of 
the kingdom in thofe days confifted. For the 
encouragement of the mining trade, the 5th of 
William and Mary, chap. 17. exempted from 
this prohibition, iron , copper, and mundic roeul 
made f^om Britifli ore. The exports^tipn of aU 

foru 
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forts of copper bars y fbieign as well as BritUh 
was afterwards permitted -by the gth and loth of 
William III. ehapi «6» The exportatioo of ua* 
manufa£lured brafe, of what is called gun- metal ^ 
belU.metal^ and fhroff^metal^ ftill oontinuat to 
be prohibited^ Brafs manufadures of all forts 
fmy be exported duty free. ' 

The exportation of the materials of manufaSurei 
where it is not altogether prohibited ^ is ill many 
cafes fubje£led to ccmficlerable duties* 

By the 8th George L chap» i5. , the expor^atioil 
of aU goods , th^ produce or mandtifeifhire of Gar eaC 
ftttain, upon which any duties had been hnpofed 
by former ftatutes ^ was rendered duty free« * The 
following goods ^ however » were excepted : Allum^ 
lead, tead ore, tin^ tanned leather^ copperas^ colls ^ 
wool cardsy white woollen doths, lapis calaminaris^ 
ikins of all forts ) glue^ coney hair or wool, hares 
wool 5 hait of all forts » horfes, and lidiarge of 
lead#. If yon except horfes^ all thefe are either 
materials of aianufa£lure ^ or incomplete mailufaD« 
tnres ("which may be confidered as materials iot 
ilill further >manu£3idure)t or inftrumepts of trade. 
This fiatnte kate* them 'fubje6l to all the old do*-' 
ties which had ever been impofed upon them ^ the 
old fubfidy: and one jier. cent> outwards* 

By the. (fame. itatnte a great number of foreign 
dragS|£9r diiers ufe^ are exempted from all (luties 
npon importation. £ach of them , howerer ^ h 
afterwards fobje^led to a certain duty 5 not indeed 
a very lieavy one^ upon exportation Onrdiers^ 
it feems while they thought it for their intereft tci 
W.o/N, h ^7 
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encourage the knponation of thofe drugs y by an 
exemption from all duties , thought it likewife for 
their inceceft Co throw fbme fmall dilcouragement 
upon their exp(Mrtati(»i. The avidity , however, 
whieh foggefted this notable piece of mercantile 
ingenuity, moil probably di(appointed itfelf ofits 
chjeQ. It neceflarily taught the importers to be 
more careful than they might otherwife have been, 
that their importatioii ^ould not exceed what 
was neceflfary for the fupply of the home market. 
The home market was at *aiX times Iftely to be 
moM fcaxitily fiipplied; the cosQmodities were at 
all times likely to be fbmewhat dearer ^there than 
they would have been , h«l the exportation been 
rendered as ^ee as the importation. 

By the ahpve - mentioned fiatute^ gum fei^ega, 
PT gum arable, being among the enumerated 
dying drugs , might he imported duty free. They 
lyere fiibjeAed , indeed ^ to a fmall poundage 
daty 9 amonating pnly to jthcee pence in the 
hundred weight upon< tfa^ re^exportatiom France 
enjoyed , «l that time , an exclufive trade to the 
country n^oft produ^Uve of tboCe drugs, that 
which lies id the neighbourhood of the Senegal ;* 
and die BaritijDb marlpet could not eafily be* fup- 
plied by the im medi ate impprtatton of i^em from 
the place of growth. By the a 3th Geo. If; tfiere- 
fore , gum ien^ m^is «dlow^ to be imported 
{contrary ta the general ilifpofitions of the a£l 
4^ navigadpn) from any pdrt of Europe. As 
the law, however, did not mean to encourage 
this ^ecies of trade , fo contrary to the genenil 
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ptinciples of the mercantile' policy of £ng« 
land I ic impofed a doty of ten Ailling^ the hun« 
dred weight upon fach importation ^ and no part 
of this duty was to be afterwards drawn back 
upon its exportation. The fucceftful war which 
began in 17 35 gave Great Britain the fame.ex- 
clufive trade to thofe countries which France had 
enjoyed before. Our manufa£lurerS| as foon at 
the peace was made , endeavoured to avail thenv- 
felves of this advantage , and to eftablilh a mo* 
nopoly in their own favor , both againft the 
growers, said againft the importers of this,com«- 
modity. By the 3th Geo. IIL therefore, ch^p. 37* 
the exportation of gum fenega from his majelty's 
dominions in Africa was confined to Great ^i- 
tain, and was fubjefled to ^all the (ame refiric* 
tions, regulations, forfeitures and penalties, as 
that of the enudaerated commodities of the Qrit- 
tifli colonies in America and the W^ft- Indies. 
Its importation, indeed , was fubjei^ed %o,^, f^iall 
duty of fix-pence the huodred weight, but its rer 
exportation was fubje^ed to the enormous duty 
of one p(Hmd ten mUingf :the hundred weight* 
It wa$ the: intention of pur manufadurers that 
the whole, produce of thofe countries flipuld be 
imported into Gre^it Britain , and in arder that 
they ^themfelvei might be enabled to boy it at 
their own price » that w> part of it (hould be ex- 
ported again , but at fqch an expenle a^ would 
fufficiently dtfcourage that exportation. Their 
avidity, however, upon this, as well s^ upon 
many other occ^icw , difrppointpd itfelf of it^ 
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object This enonnoas duty prefonted fuch a 
temptation to finuggling, that great quantities of 
this commodity were clandeftinely exported , pro- 
bably to all die manufacturing countries of Eu- 
rope, but particularly to Holland , not only from 
Great Britain but from Africa. Upon this account, 
by the 14 Geo. III. chap* 10. this duty upon ex- 
portation was reduced to five {hillings the hundred 
weight. 

In the book of rates , according to which the old 
fiibfidy was levied , beaver ikins were efiimated at 
fix (hillings and eight -pence a piece, and the dif- 
ferent fubiidies and impofts, which before the year 
1J72 had been laid upon their importation, amount- 
ed to one-fifdi part of the rate , or to fixteen pence 
upon each ikin ; all of which , except hatf 'the old 
fobfidy, amounting only to two-pence, was drawn 
back upon exportation. This duty upon the im- 
portation of fo important a material of manufa£hire 
had been thought too high , and , in the year 17Q2, 
the rate was reduced to two {hillings and fix-pence , 
which reduced the duty upon importation to lix- 
pence, and of this only one half was to be drawn 
back upon exportation. The fame fuccefsful war 
put the country molt productive of beaver under 
the dominion of Great Britain , and beaver &ins 
being among the enumerated commodities , their 
exportation from America was confequently con- 
fined to the market of Great Britain* Our manu- 
facturers foon bethought themfelves of the advan- 
tage which they might make of this circumfiance , 
and in the year 1 7 64 , the duty upon the importation 
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of beaver jkins, was redcced to one penny, but the 
duty upon exportation was raifed to feven-pence 
each ikin , without any drawback of the duty upoa 
importation. By the (^tne law j a duty ot eighteen 
pence the pound was impofed upon the exportation 
of beaver-wool or wombs, without making any 
alteration in the dut)- upon th^ importation of that 
commodity^ which when imported by Britifli and 
in Britifh fiiipping, amounted at that time to be* 
tWeen four-pence and* five-pence the piece. 

Coals may be confidered ^ both as a material 
of manufacture and as an inftrument of trade. 
Heavy duties , accordingly ^ have been impofed 
ppon their exportation , amounting at pvefent 
( 17S3) to more than five (hillings the ton^ or 
to more than fifteen (hillings the chaldron , 
Newcaftle meafure ; which is in moft cafes more 
than th^ original value of the commodity at the 
coal pit y or even at t^e i^ippipg port for expott- 
ation. 

. The exportation , however^ of the inftruments of 
trade, properly fo called, is cpmmonly reftrained, 
hot by high duties fhat by abfolate prohibitions. 
Thus by the 7 th and S^th of William IIL chap.ao. 
feci. 8. the jexpprtation of^^firaines or engines for 
knittiAg gloves or (lockings is prohibited under 
the penalty, not 6nly of the forfeiture of fuck 
frames or engines ^ fo exported , or attemptecji to 
be exported, but of forty pounds, one half to the 
king, the other to the perfoi;i who (hall inform 
or fue for the 'fame. In the lame toanner by the 
J 4th Geo. III. chap. 71. the exportation to foiseigrl 
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parts 9 of any utenfik made ufe t>f in the cotton , 
linen, woollen and (ilk mann&^tures , is prohi** 
bited under the penalty, not only of the for- 
feiture of fuch utenlils, but of two hundred 
pounds, to be paid by the perfon who {hall of- 
fend In this manner, and likewife of two hundred 
pound's to be paid by the mafter of the (hip who 
ihall knowingly fuffer fuch utenfils to be loaded 
6n board his fhip. 

When fuch heavy penalties were impofed 
upon the exportation of the dead inftruments of 
trade, it could not well be expeAed that the 
living inftrutnent, the artificer, ibould be allow- 
ed to go free. Accordingly, by the 5 Geo. I. 
chap. 27. the perfdn who Ihall be convifted of 
enticing any artificer of, or in , any of the mantt- 
fa£)ures of Great Britain , to go into any foreign 
-parts , in order to pra Aife or teach his trade , is 
liable for the firfl offence to be fined m any fum 
not exceeding one hundred pounds, and to three 
months imprifonment, and* until the- fine ihall 
be paid ; and for the fecond offence , to be fined 
in any fum at the difcretion of the court ^ and to 
itnprifonment for twelve -months ^ and until the 
fine fhall be paid. By the ^3 Geo. IL chap. i3. 
this penalty is increafed for the firft offence to 
five hundred pounds for every artificer fo enticed, 
and to twelve months imprifonment, and until 
the fiiie Ihall be paid ; and for the fecond of- 
fence, to one thoufaftd pounds^ ahd to two 
years imprifonment ^ and until the fine ihall be 
paid. 
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' By the former of thofb two fiatates, tiponprodf 
that any perfon has; been enticing any artificer t 
or that any art^cer has promifed or contraded 
to go into foreign parts for the pnrpofes aforefaid ^ 
foch artificer may be obliged to give fecurity at 
the diTcretion of the court , thar he fliall not go 
beyond the feas, and may be committed lb pril^ 
until he give fuch fecurity. 

If any artificer has gone beycHid the feas » and 
is exercifing or teaching his tnkle in any foreign 
country, upon warning being given to him by 
any of his majefty's miniflers or confuls abroad ^ 
or by one of his majeAy's iecretariet of Aate for 
the tinse being , if he does not , withia fix nronths 
'after fuch >vaming, return into this reahn , and 
from thenceforth abide and inhabit continually 
within the fame, he. is from thenceforth declared 
Incapable of taking any legacy devifed to him 
within this kingdom , or of being executor or 
adminiftrator to any perfon ^ or of taking any 
lands within this kif^om by deicent , devife ^ or 
purchafe. He likewife forfeits to the king, ail 
his lands, goods and chattels, is deelved an alien 
in every refpeA, and is put out of the king's 
proteAion. 

It is onnec^fTary, I imagine, toobferve^ how 
contrary fuch reguliations are to the bqafted, li- 
berty of the fubjieA , of which we aSefk to be (b 
very je^Iotts; but whiiah^ ia thistiafb^ is Cot plamly 
facrifleed to the fucil^ intereAi of our mescbants 
and manufaiiiurerB.- 
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The laudable motive of all thefe regulations , ii 
to extend our own manufaAures, fiot by their own 
improvement, but by thedepreflion of thofe of all 
our neighbours , and by putting an end , as much 
OS poflible, to the troublefome competition of 
fuch odious and difagreeable rivals. Oar mafter 
manufa^^turers think it reafonable, that they 
themfelves ihould have the monopoly of the in* 
genuity of alltheir countrymen. Though by re- 
training, infome trades^ the number ot apprentices 
which can be employed at one time^ and by im-* 
poling the neceflity of a long apprenticefUp in 
all trades , they endeavour , all of them , to con- 
fine the knowledge of their rel^Aive eirnploymenti 
to as fmall a number as poflible; they art 
unwilling , however f that any part of tfiis finaller 
number fhould go abroad to inftrud forei^ers* 

Confumption is the fole end and purpofe of 
all produ^ion; and the intereft of the producer 
ought to be attended to , only fo far as it may be 
neceflary for promoting that of the confumer. 
^he m^»cim is fo perfectly felf-^vident , that it 
would be abfurd to attempt to prove it« But in 
the mercantile fyAem , tke intereft of the coni- 
fumer is almoft conftantly facrificed to that of 
the producer; and it feems to cenfider produ Aion, 
and not confumption, as the ultimate fnd and 
object of all induftry and conraierce* 

In the reftraints upon the importation of all 
foreign commodities which 'Can come into com* 
petition with thofe of our ow» growdi , or manu*- 

fa^ur^i the intermit of the home-confum^r a 
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€fvidently (aoificed fo that of the producer. It is 
altogether for the benefit of the latter , that the 
former is obliged to pay thatenhancemeut of price 
^hich this monopoly almoft always occafions. • 

It is altogether br the benefit of the producer 
tliat bounties are granted upon the exportation 
of fbme of his productions. The home*canfmner 
i$ obliged to pay , firft , the tax which is necef- 
fary for paying the bounty, and fecondly^ the 
ftill greater tax which neceflarily arifes from the 
enhancement of the price of the commodity in 
the home market. 

By the famous treaty of commerce with Por- 
tugal i the confumer is prevented by high duties 
from purchafihg of a neighbouring country, a com- 
modity which our own cUmiite does not produce, 
but is obliged to purehafe it of a diftant country, 
though it is acknowledged, that the commodity 
of the diftant country is of a worfe quality than 
that of the near one. The home-confonier is 
obliged to fubmit to this inconveniency , in ordei 
that the producer may import into the diftant 
country fomeofhisproduAions upon mbre advan-^ 
tageous terms than he would other\Vife hiave been 
allowed to do. Thie confumer, too^ is obliged 
to pay!, whatever enhancement^ in th^ price of 
thofe very produ Aions , thb forced expoxtation 
nlay occafion in the home-market. 

But in the fyftem of lawb which has be^n 
eftabUflied for the management of our American 
and .Wiefi Indian colonies, the Intereft of the 
bome^onfumer has been iacrificed to that of 
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the prodacer with a more extravagant profufibn 
than in all 9.ur other commercial regulations. 
A great empire has been eftabliflied for the fole 
purpofe of raifing up a nation of cuftomerr who 
fhould be obliged tb buy from the fltops of oar 
different producers , all the goods with which 
thefe could fupply them. For the lake of that 
little enhancement of price which this monopoly 
might afford our producers , the home-confumers 
have been burdened with the whole expenfe 
of maintaining and defendhig that empire. For 
this purpofe, and for this purpofe only, in the 
two laft wars 9 more than two hundred millions 
have been fpent ^ and a new debt of more tnan 
a hundred and feventy millions has been con- 
traded over and above all that had baen expended 
for the fame purpofe in former wars. The in- 
tereft of this debt alone is not only greater than 
the whole extraordinary profit, which, it ever 
could be pretended, was made by the monopoly 
of the colony trade , but than the whole value 
of that trade , or than the whole value of the 
goods, which at an average have been annually 
exported to th^ colonies. 

It cannot be very difficult to determine who 
have been the contrivers of this whole mercan- 
tile fyftem ; not the confomeps , we may believe , 
whofe intereft has been entirely negle£ted; bnt 
the producers, whofe mtereft has been fo care- 
fully attended to; and among this latter claft 
our melrchsin^ and manufii^reis have be^n by 
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far the principal architefls. In the mercantile 
regulations , which have been taken notice of in 
this chapter, the intereft of our manufaAnren 
has been mod pieculiarly attended to; and the 
intereft, not fo much of the confamers, as that 
of fome other Tets of producers , has been facri- 
ficed to it. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the agricultural Ssjiems f or of thofe Syjlerru of 
political Oeconomy , which reprefent the Produce 
of Land as either thefole or the principal Source 
of the Revenue and Wealth of every Country^ 
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HE agricultural fyftems of political oeconomy 
will not require fo long an explanation as that 
which I have thought it neceflary to beftow 
* nFM>n the mercantile or commercial fyftem* 

That fyftem which reprefenti the prodnee of 
land as the fole fource of the revenue and wealth 
of every country has , fo far as I know y never been 
adopted by any nsition , and it at prefent eXifts 
only in the fpeculations of a few men of great 
leammg and ingenuity in France. It would not ^ 
furely, be worth while to examine at great length 
the errors of a fyftem which never has done^ And 
probably never will do any harm in any pstf t of 
the world. I fliall endeavour to explain, h6w>* 
ever, as diftin£Uy as I can ^ the great otitltnei of 
^his very ingenious fyftem. 
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Mr. Colbert, the famous tninifter of Lewis XI V. 
was a tnan of probity , of great induflry and 
Knowledge of detail ; of great experience and 
acutenefs in the examination of public accounts, 
and of abilities , in fhort , every way fitted for 
introducing method and good OTder into the 
tolleAion and expenditure of the public revenue. 
That miniller had tinfortunately embraced all the 
prejudices of the mercantile fyftem , in its nature 
and eflence a fyftem of reftraint and regulation, 
and fuch as could fcarce fail to be agreeable to a 
laborious and plodding man of bufineft , who had 
been accuftomed to regulate the different depart- 
ments of public offices ^ and to eftablifh the ne* 
cefTary checks and controls for confining each 
to its proper fphere. The indufhy and com- 
merce of a great country he endeavoured to re- 
gulate upon the Jame model as the departments 
of a public ofRce; and inftead of allowing every 
man to purfue his own interefthisown way, upon 
the liberal plan of equality, liberty and juftice, 
he beftowed upon certain branches of induflry 
extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 
under as extraordinary reftraints. He Was not 
only difpofed , like other European minifters , to 
eficourage more the indufbry of the towns than 
that of the- country ; but , in order to fupport the 
induftry of the towns, he was willing even to de- 
preft and keiep down that of the country. In 
order to riender provifions ch^p to the inhabit- 
^nto of the towns , and thereby to encourage ma- 
nufactures and foreign commerce i he prohibited 
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altogether the exportation of corn ^ and thus ex- 
cloded the inhabitants of the country ^ from every 
foreign laarket for by £ir the mofi important part 
of the produce of their ihduftry. This prohibi- 
tion 9 joined to the reftraints impofed by the ancient 
provincial laMfs of France upon the tranfportation 
of com from one province to another » and to the 
arbitrary and degrading taxes which are levied 
upon the coltivators in almoft all the provinces^ 
difcouraged and kept down the agricultujre of 
that country Very much below the ftate to which 
it would naturally have rifen in fo very fertile a 
foil and fa very happy a climate. This ftate of 
difcouragement and depreilion was felt more or 
lels in every different part of the^conntry ,' and 
many different inquiries were fet on loot con- 
cerning the caufes of it One of thofe caufes 
appeared to be the preference given , by the infti. 
tutions of Mr. Colbert , to the induftry of the 
towns above that of the country. 

If die rod be bent too much one way ^ fays the 
proverb, in order to make it ftraight you muft 
bend it as much the other. The French phi- 
lofophers , who have propofed the fyftem » which 
reprefents agriculture as the fole fource of the rer 
venue and wealth of every country, ieem to have 
adopted this proverbial maxim; and as in the 
plan of Mr. Colbert the induflry of the townsi 
was certainly over - valued in comparifon with 
that of the* country ; fo in their fyftem it feems 
to be as certainly under -valued. f 

Tl^e different orders of people who have ever 
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been fuppofed to contribate in any refpe£l to- 
wards the annual prodace of the land and labor 
of the country, they divide into three clafles. 
The ftrft is the clais of the proprietors of land. 
The fecond is the clafii of the cultivators, of 
farmers and country laborers , whom they honor 
with the peculiar appellation of the produjflive 
claft. The third is the clafs of artificers , mano- 
fadurers and merchants, whom they endeavour 
to degrade by the humiliating appellatioa of the 
barren or unprodu^ve clafs. 

The clafc of proprietors contributes to the annual 
produce by the expenfe which they^ may oc- 
cafionally lay out upon the improvement of 
the land, upon the buildings, drains, enck)(urei 
and other ameliorations , which they may either 
make or maintain upon it , and by means of which 
the cultivators are enabled, with the fame capital^ 
to raife a greater produce , and confequently to 
pay a greater rent. This advanced rent may be 
confider^ed as the interefl or profit due to the 
proprietor upon the expenfe or capital which he 
thus employs in the improvement of. his land. 
Such expenfes are in thi^ fyftem called ground 
expenfes ( d^penfes foncieres). 
; The' tcultivators or iarmeis contribute to the 
annual produce by what are in this fyftem called 
the original and annual expenfes ( d^penfes pri- 
mitives & d^penfes annuelles) which they lay 
out upon the cultivation of the lancT. The ori- 
ginal expenfes confifi in the inftruments of hof- 
bandry^ in the figck of cattle , in the feed , and 
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in the maintenance of the farmer's &mily, fer- 
vants and cattle , daring at lead a great part of 
the firft year of his occupancy, or till he can 
receive {bme retam from the land. The annual 
expenfes confill in the feed , in the. wear and tare 
of the initruments of hufbandry, and in the an« 
nual maintenance of the farmer's fenrants and 
cattle , and of his family too , fo far as any part 
of them can be confidered as fervants employed 
in cultivation. That part of the produce of the 
land which remains to him after paying the rent, 
ought to be fufficienty firft , to replace to him 
within a reafonable tinie^ at leaft during the term 
of his occnpancy, the whole of his original ex^ 
penfes, together with the ordinary profits of 
&ock i and , fecondly , to replace to him annually 
the whole of his annual expenfes , together like* 
wife with the ordinary profits of ftock. Thofe 
two forts of expenfes are two capitals which the 
farmer employs in cultivation $ and unlefs they 
are regularly reftored to him, together with 4 
reafonable profit, he cannot carry on his employ- 
ment upcm a level with other employments; bu^ 
from a regard to his own intereft , miifl defert 
it as foon as poflible^ and feek fome other. That 
part of the produce of the land which is thus 
necelTary for enabling the farmer to continue his 
bofinefs , ought to be confidered as a fund facred 
to cultivation , which if the landlord violates , het 
neceffarily reduces the produce of his own land, 
and in a few years not only difables the farmer 
froflfi paying this racked r^nt, but from paying 
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the realbnable rent which he might otherwHe 
have got for his land. The rent which properly 
belongs to the landlord, is no more than the neat 
produce which remains after paying in the com> 
pleteR manner all the neceiliary expenfes which 
mud be previoufly laid out in order to raife the 
grofs or the whole produce* It is becaufe the 
labor of the cultivators , over and above paying 
completely all thofe neceffary expenfes, affords 
a neat produce of this kind , that this clats of 
people are in this fyftem peculiarly diftinguiihed 
by the honorable appellation of the produdire 
cla& Their original and annual expenfes are 
for the lame reafon called , in this fyftem, produd* 
ive ex[>enfes , becaufe , ovet and above replacing 
their own value , they t)ccalion the annual repro^ 
du^on of this neat produce. 

The ground expenfes , as they are called , or 
what the landlord lays out npon the improve^ 
ment of his land , aito in this, fyftem too honored 
with the appellation of produ£iive expenfes- 
Till the whole of thofe expenfes, together with 
the ordinary profit^ of fk>ck , have been xom** 
pletely repaid to him by the advanced rent which 
he gets from his land , that advanced rent ought 
to be regarded as facred and inviolable , both by 
the church and by th^ king ; ought t6 be fubjefi 
neither to tithe nor to taxation. If it is other*- 
^fe, by difcouraging the improvement of l^d, 
the church difcourages the ftiture increafe of her 
own tithes , fand the king the future increafe c^ 
his own taxes. As^ia a well-ordered fiate. of 

things , 
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thin^5 therefo^Sy thofe ground expenfes^ ovet 
and above reproducing in the completeft maU'' 
ner their own value , occafion likewife after a cer^ 
tain time a rcfproduflion of a neat produce , they 
are in this fyftem confidered as produ£iive e3&> 
penfes. 

The ground ekpenfes of the landlord, how-* 
ever 9 together with the original and the annual 
expenfes of the farrtier , ate the only three fortsf 
of expenfes which in this fyftem are confidered 
as productive. All other expenfes and all othet 
orders of people y even thofe who in the commoit 
apprehenfions of men are regarded ad the moft 
productive y are in this account of things repre^ 
fented as altogether barren and unproduCiivei 

Artificers and manufailurers , in particular^ 
whofe induftry, in the common apprehenfions of 
men, increafes fo much the value of the rude 
produce of land, are in this fyftem reprefented 
as a clals of people altogether barren and un-^ 
produflive* Their labor, it is faid, replaces 
only the ftock which employs them, together 
with its ordinary profits. That ftock confifts in , 
the materials , tools , and wages , advanced to them 
by their employer ; and is the fund deftined for 
their employment and maintenance^ Its profits 
are the fund deftined for the maintenance of their 
employer. Their employer, as he advances to 
them the ftock of materials, tools and wages 
neceffary for their employment, fo he advances 
to himfelf what is necefTary for his own mainte-^ 
nance , and this maintenance he generally 
W. of N. 3. 18 
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proportions to the profit which he expeds to male 
by the price of their work. Unleis its price re« 
pays to him the maintenance which he advances 
to himfelfy as well as the materials , tools and 
wages which he advances to his workmen , it evi- 
dently does not repay to him the whole expenfes 
which he lays out upon it. The profits of ma- 
nufaAuring flock , therefore 9 are not , like the rent 
of land y a neat produce which remains after com- 
pletely repaying the whole expenfe which moll 
be laid out in order to obtain them. The flock 
of the farmer yields him a profit as well as that 
of the mafler manufa£lurer ; ;and it yields a npnt 
libewife to another perfon, which that of the 
mafler manufa^lurer does not. The expenfe, 
tlierefore , laid out in employing and maintain- 
ing artificers and manufa^urers , does no more 
than contipue , if one may fay fo , the exiflence 
cf its own value , and does not produce any new 
value. It is therefore altogether a barren and 
unproductive expenfe. The expenfe , on the 
contrary , laid out in employing farmers and 
country laborers, over and above continuing 
the exiflence of its own value , produces a new 
▼alue , the rent of the landlord. It is therefore 
a produAive expenfe. 

Mercantile flock is equally barren and on- 
produ^ve with manufacturing flock. It only 
continues the exiflence of its own value ^ without 
producing any new value. Its^ profits afe only 
the repayment of the maintenance which its em<- 
ployer advances to himfelf during the time that 
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he employs it , or till he receives the returns of 
it. They are only the repayment of a part of 
the expenfe which muft be laid oat in employ* 
ing it. . • . ' 

The labor of artificers and mannfaifhirertt 
never adds any thing to the value of the* who^ 
annual amount of the rude produce of the land* 
It adds indeed greatly to the value of (bme pan- 
ticular parts of it.- But the confumption ^which 
in the mean time it occafions of other parts , is 
precifely equal to the value which'it adds to tholfe 
pacts; fa that the value of the whole amount is 
not) at any one moment of time , in the leaft 
\aDgmented by it. The -perfon who woirks the 
lace of a pair of fine ruffles , for exa,mple *, will 
fometimes raife the valae of perhaps a p^ny- 
worth of flax to thirty' pounds fterling. 'But 
though at firft fight he appears thereby to rtiut- 
tiply the value of a part" of the rude produce 
about feven thoufand and twa hundred times , he 
in reality adds nothing to the value of the whole 
annual amo.unt of the rude produce. The worli^' 
ing of that lace colb him perhaps two years Is^ 
bor. The thirty pounds which he gets for ic 
when it is finifhed , is no more than the repays 
ment of the fubfiflence which he advaitces- tb 
himfelf during the tw6 years that he is employ-* 
ed about it. The value which , by every day V^ 
month's, or yearns labor, he adds to the flax-, 
does no more than replace the value bfhis^own 
confumption during that day, month, or year* 
At no moment of time^ therefore, does he add 
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any thing to the value of the whole annnal amount 
of the rude produce of the land : the portion of 
that produce which he is continually confuming, 
being always equal to the value which he is con- 
tinually producing. The extreme poverty of the 
greater part of the perfons employed in this ex- 
penfive , though trifling manufa£h]re , may fitisfy 
US that the price of their work does not in ordinary 
cafes exceed the value of their fubfiftence. It is 
otherwife with the work of £urmers and country 
laborers. The rent of the landlord is a value^ which, 
in ordinary cafes, it is continually producing, over 
and above replacing, in the nK>ft complete manner, 
the whole confumption , the whole expenfe laid 
out upon the employment and maintenance both 
of the workmen and of their employer. 

Artificers, manufacturers and n^erchants, caa 
augment the revenue and wealth of their focietjr, 
by parfimony only ; or , as it is expreffed in this 
fyftem , by privation , ^ac is by depriving them- 
felves of a part of the funds deflined for their 
own fuhfiflence. They annually reproduce no** 
thing but thofe funds. Unleft , therefore , they 
annually fave fome part of them , unlels they an« 
nually deprive themfelves of the enjoyment of 
fome part of them , the revenue and wealth of 
their fociety can never be in the fmalleft degree 
augmented by means of their induftry. Farmers 
and country laborers , on the contrary , may en** 
joy completely the whole funds deltined for their 
own fubfiftence , and yet augment at the fame 
^me the revenue and wealth of their fociety. 
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Over and above what is deflined for their own 
fobfiftence , their indoftry annnaHy affords a neat 
produce , of which the augmentation neceffarily 
augments the revenue and wealth of their fociety* 
Nations , therefore^ which, like France or England^ 
confift in a great meafure of proprietors and cul-» 
tivators , can be enriched by indufiry and enjoy- 
ment. Natrons , on the contrary, which, like Hol- 
land and Hamburgh, are compofed chiefly of 
merchants , artificers and mannfafhirers, can grow 
rich only through parfimony and privation. As the 
intereft of nations fo differently circumftanced , \t 
very different, fo is likewjfe the common chara£ier 
of the people. In thofe of the former kind , liberal* 
ity, franknefs, and good fellowfhip, naturally make 
a part of that common character : In the latter, nar-^ 
rownefe, meannefs, and a felfilh difpofition, averfe 
to all focial pleafure and enjoyment 

The unprodu£iive clafs, that of merchants , 
artificers, and manufadurers , is maintained and 
employed altogether at the expenfe of the two 
other clafles , of that of proprietors , an4 of that 
of cultivators. They famtfli it both wtdi the 
materials of its work and with the fund of its 
fabfiftence, with the corn and cattle which it 
confumes while it is employed about that work. 
The proprietors and cultivators finally pay both 
the wages of all the workmen of the unproduc* 
tive clafs , and the profits of all their employers. 
Thofe workmen and their employers are proper- 
ly the fervants of the proprietors and cultivators. 
They are only fervants wlio.work without: doors^ 
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88 mental fervant* work within. Both the one and 
the other^ howei^er, are equally maintained at the 
expenfe of the fame mafters. The labor of both is 
equally unproda£live« It adds nbthing to the value 
of the fum total of the rude produce of the land. 
Inflead of increafmg the value of that (um total, it 
If a charge and expaife which mud be paid out of it. 
The unproduAive claft , however, is not only 
nfeful, but greatly ufeful to the other two clafles. 
By means of' the indnftry of merchants , artifi^ 
cers and manufail^urers, the proprietors and cnU 
tivators can purchafe both the foreign goods and 
the mranufa^ured produce of their own country 
which they have occafion for, with the produce 
of a much fmaller quantity of their- own labor, 
than what they would be obliged to employ , if 
they were to attempt , in an aukward and unlkiU 
ful manner , either to import the one , or to make 
the other for their own ufe. By means of the 
unproduAive claft, the cultivators are delivered 
irom many cares which would otherwife diilrad 
their attention from the cultivation of land. 
The fuperiority of produce, which, in confe- 
quence of this undivided attention , they are en» 
abled to raife , i» folly fufficient to pay the whole 
expenfe which the maintenance and employment 
of the unproductive clafs cofts cither the pro- 
prietors , or themfelves. The induftry of mer- 
chants , artificers , and m^nufaAurers , though in 
its own nature altogether unproduAive , yet con- 
tributes in this manner indire£tty to increafe the 
produce of the land/ It mcreafes the productive 
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powers of produAive labor , by leaving it at 
liberty to confine itfelf to its proper employment^ 
the caltivatioA of land ; and the plough goes fre- 
quently the ealier and the better by means of the 
labor of the man whofe bufmefs is moft remote, 
from the plough. * 

It can never be the int^reft of the proprietors 
and cultivators to rellrain or to difcourage in any 
refpeA the induftry of merchants » artificers and 
manufa£iurers. The greater the liberty which this 
iinprodu£)ive daft enjoys , the greater will be the 
competition in all the different trades whidh com^ 
pofe it, and the cheaper will the other two daffea 
be fuppliedy both with foreign goods and with 
the manufaAured produce of their own country. 

It can never be the intereft of the unproduo* 
t.vi clafs to opprefs the other two claffes. It ii 
the farplus produce of the land , or what remains 
after deducting the maintenance, firft, of the 
cultivators, and afterwards, of the proprietors^ 
that maintains and employs the nnprodoAive 
clab. The greater this furplus , the greater muft 
likewife be the maintenance and employn^nt of 
that dafs. The eftablifhment of perfe^ jufttce^ 
of perfect liberty , and of perfect equality , is the 
very fimple fecret which mbflt efie£luaUy fecures 
the higheft degree of profperity to all the three 
daffea. 

The merchants , artificers and manofadurers 
of thofe mercantile ftates which, like Holland 
and Hamburgh, confift chiefly of this unpro- 
d^^ve clad, are in the fame manner. maiptftined 
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and employed altogether at the expenfe of the 
proprietors and cultivators of land. The only dif* 
ference is , that thofe proprietors and caltivaton 
are ^ the greater part of them , placed at a moft 
inconvenient diftance from the merchants, artifi- 
cers and manufaAurers whom they fapply with 
the materials of their work and the fond of their 
fuhfiftence, are the inhabitants of other conntries, 
and the fabje£U of other governments. 

Such mercantile flates , however , are not only 
nfeful, but greatly ufefol to the inhabitants of 
thofe other countries. They fill up, in fame 
meafure, a very important void,- and (bpply the 
place of the merchants , artificers and manufac- 
turers, whom the inhabitants of thofe countries 
ought to find at home , but whom , from fome 
defeat in their policy , they do not find at hoine. 

It can never be the intereft of thofe landed 
nations , if I may call them fo , to difcourage or 
diftrefs the induftry of fuch mercantile ftates, by 
inipofing high duties upon their trade , or lipon 
the commodities which they furntfli. Such 
duties, by rendering thofe commodities dearer, 
could ferve only to fink the real value of the 
furplus produce of their own land , with which , 
or , what comes to the (kme thing , v^th the price 
of which ^ thofe commodities are purchafed. 
Such duties could ferve only to difcourage the 
increafe of that furplus produce , and confequent- 
ly the improvement and cultivation of their own 
land. The moft effectual expedient , on the 
contrary , for raifing the value of that fnrplw 
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produce , for encouraging its increafe , and confe- 
quenciy the improvement and cultivation of their 
own land 9 would be to allow the moft perfed 
freedom to the trade of all fuch mercantile 
nations. 

This perfect freedom of tr^de would even be the 
moft elFedual expedient for fupplying them, in 
due time, with all the artificers, manufacturers 
and merchants, whom they wanted at home, and 
for filling up in the propereft and moft advan- 
tageous manner that very important void which 
they felt there. 

The continual increafe of the furplus produce 
of their land , would , in due time , create a greater 
capital than what could be employed with the or- 
dinary rate of profit in the improvement and cul- 
tivation of land ; * and the furplus part of it would 
naturally turn itfelf to the employment of artificers 
and manufacturers ^t home. But thofe artificers and 
manufacturers , finding at home both the materials 
of their work and the fund of their fubfifteYice, 
might immediately, even with much lefs art and 
jQLill, be able to work as cheap as the like artificers 
and manufadurers of fach mercantile ftates, who 
had both to bring from a great diftance. Even 
though from want of art and (kill, they might not 
for forne time be able to work as cheap , yet , find- 
ing a market at home , they might be able to fell 
their work there as cheap as that of the artificers 
and manufaClurers of fuch mercantile ftates, which 
could not be brought to that market but from fo 
great a diftance ; and as their art and ikill impro ved. 
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they would foon be able to fell it cheaper. The 
artificers and inannfa£lnrers of faoh mercantile 
dates, therefore, woold immediately be rivalled in 
the market of thofe landed nations , and foon after 
underfold and juftled pat of it altogether. The 
cheapnefs of the manufa£lares of thofe landed na- 
tions, in confequence of the gradual improvements 
of art and fkill , would , in due time , extend their 
Tale t>eyond the home market ^ and carry them to 
many foreign markets , from which they would 
in the fame manner gradlually juftle out many of 
the manu&dures of fuch mercantile nations. 

This continual increafe both of the rude and 
manufaAured produce of thofe landed nations 
would in due time create a greater capital than 
.could y with the ordinary rate of profit, be em- 
ployed either in agriculture or in manufa^hires. 
The furplus of this capital would naturally turn 
itfelf to foreign trade , and be employed in ex- 
porting, to foreign countries, fuch parts of the 
jude and manufaAured produce of its own 
country , as exceeded the demand of the home 
market. In the exportation of the produce of 
their own country, the merchants of a landed 
nation would have an advantage of the fame kind 
over thofe of mercantile nations, which its arti- 
fiicer^ and manufacturers had over the artificers 
and manufacturers of fuch nations ; the advan« 
tage of finding at home that cargo , and thofe 
(lores and provifions , which the others were 
obliged to feek for at a diftance. With inferior 
art and ikill in navigation, tberefi^e^ they would 
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be able to fell tjhat cargo as cheap in foreign 
markets as the merchants of fuch mercantile nar 
tions; and with eqnal art and ikill they would 
be able to fell it cheaper. They would. foon^ 
therefore , rival thofe mercantile nations in this 
branch of foreign trade , and in due time would 
juftle them out of it altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous fyftem , 
therefore, the moft advantageous method in which 
a landed nation can raife up artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants of its own , is to grant the moft 
perfeA freedom of trade to the artificers , manu* 
faflorers and merchants of all pther nations. It 
thereby raifes the value of the fu^plus produce of 
its own land, of which the continual increafe 
gradually eftabliflies a fund , which in due time 
neceflarily raifes up all the artificers, manu&ihirers 
and merchants whom tt has occafion for. 

When a landed nation , on the contrary , op* 
prefles either by high duties or by prohibitions 
the trade of foreign nations , it neceflarily hurts 
its own intereft in two different ways. Firft , by 
raifing the price of all foreign goods and of all 
forts of manufactures , it neceffarily finks the real 
rvalue of the furplus produce of its ovm land , with 
which , or , what comes to the fame thing , with 
the price of which , it purchafes thofe foreign 
goods and manufactures. Secondly , by giving a 
fort of monopoly of the home market to its own 
merchants , artificers and manu&£lurers , it raifes 
the rate of mercantile and manufaduring profit 
in propc^tiou to that pf agricultural pro^t and 
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confeqnencly either draws from agriculture a part 
of the capital which had before been employed 
in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what 
would otherwife have gone to it. This policy , 
th^efore ^ difcourages agriculture in two differ- 
ent ways ; firft , by (inking the real value of its 
produce, and thereby lowering the rate of its 
profit; and, fecondly, by railing the rate of 
profit in all other employments. Agriculture is 
rendered lefs advantageous, and trade and mann- 
fafhires more advantageous than they otherwife 
would be ; and every man is tempted by his own 
intereft to turn, as much as he can , both his 
capital and his induftry from the former to the 
latter employments. 

Tho.ugh, by this oppreflive policy, a landed 
nation fhould be able to raife up artificers , ma- 
nufacturers and merchants of its own, fome- 
what fooner than it could do by the freedom oV 
trade; a matter, however, which is not a litde 
doubtful; yet it would raife them up, if one 
may fay fo , prematurely , and before it was per^ 
feflly ripe for them. By raifing up too haflily 
one fpecies ofinduftry, it would deprefs anothet 
more valuable fpecies of induftry. By raifing 
np too haflily a fpecies of induftry which only 
replaces the flock which employs it, together 
with the ordinary profit, it would deprefs a 
fpecies of induftry which , over and above re- 
placing that ftock with its profit, affords likewife 
a neat produce , a free rent to the landlord. It 
would deprefii produdive labor ^ by encouraging 
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too haflily that labor which: i» altogether barren 
and unprodofUve. 

In what manner, according to this fyftem^ the 
fum total of the annual produce of the land is 
diftributedamongthe three claffes above men tioned, 
and in what manner the labor of the unprodu£iive 
(jla(s , does no more than replace the value of its 
own confumption, without iucreafingin any refpe£) 
the value oi that fum total , is reprefented by 
Mr. Quefiiai, the very ingenious and profound 
author of this fy ftem , in fo,me arithmetical formu*- 
laries. Thehrlt ofthefeformqlaries, which by way 
of eminence he peculiarly diflingutflies by the name 
of the Oeconomical Table , reprefents the manner 
in which he fuppofes this diAribution takes place, 
in a ftate of the moft perfect liberty , and therefore 
of the higheft profperity; in a ftate where the 
annual pr6duce is fuch as to afford the greateft 
poffible neat produce , and where each clafs en- 
^ joys its proper ihare of the whole annual pro^ 
duce. Some fubfequent formularies reprefent 
the manner in which,, he fuppofes , this diftribu^ 
tion is made in different ftates of reftraint and 
regulation j in which , either the clals of proprie- 
tors, or the barren and uni>rQdu^ive clafs, is 
more favored than thd dafs of cultivators , and 
in which, either the one or the other en- 
croaches more or lefs upon th^fiiare which ought 
properly to belong to this produdive cla&. Every 
fuch encroachment , every violation of that na- 
tural diilribution, which the moft perfed liberty 
would eftabliih^ jpuit, according to this fyftem, 
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neceflarily degrade more or lets, from one year 
to another ^ the value and fum total of the an- 
nual produce,' and muft neceflarily occafion a 
gradual decleniion in the real wealth and revenue 
of the fociety ; and a declenfion of which the progref$ 
muft be quieter or flower, according to the degree 
of this encroachment, according as that natural 
diftribution , which the moft perfeft liberty would 
eliablifli , is more or lefs violated. Thofe fubfequent 
formularies reprefent the different degrees of de- 
clenfion , which , according to this fyftem , cor- 
refpond to the different d egrees in which this natural 
diftribution of things is violated. 
' Some fpeculative phyficians feem ^to haveinoh 
gined that the health of the human body eoukl 
be preferved only by a certain precife regimen 
of diet and exercife, of which every, the fmalleft, 
violation neceffarily oocafioned fome degree of 
difeafe or difordtr proportioned to the degree of 
the violation. Experience, however, would feem 
to fliow , that the human body frequently pre* ^ 
ferves, to all appearance at leaft, the moft per^ 
feft ftate of health under a vaft variety of differ- 
ent regimens; even under fome whidi are ge- 
nerally 'believed to be very fer from being per- 
fectly wholefome. But tlie healthful ftate of the 
human body, it would feem, contains in itfelf 
fome unknown principle of prefervation, capable 
either of preventing or of correfiing , in many 
refpe£lsr , the bad effefls even of a very faulty 
regimipn. Mr. Quefnai, whb was himfelf a phy- 
fician, and a very fpeculative phyflcian, feams ^ 
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have entertained a notion of the fame kind con* 
cerning the political body ^ and to have imagined 
that it would thrive and profper only under a cer- j 
tain precife regimen , the exa{\ regimen of perfeily 
liberty and perfefl juftice. He feems not to have 
confidered that in the political body , the natural 
effort which every man is continually making to 
better his own condition , is a principle of prefer^ 
ration capable of preventing and correcting, in 
many refpeAs , the bad effeds of a political oeco*' 
nomyj in fome degree, both partial arid oppreflive. 
Such a political ceconomy , though it no doubt 
retards more or lefs , is not always capable of 
flopping altogether the natural progrefs of a nation 
towards wealth ahd profperity , and ftill lefs of 
making it go backwards. If a nation could not 
profper without the enjoyment of perfeftliberty and 
perfefl juftice, there is not in the world a nation 
which could ever have profpered. In the political 
body , however , the wifdom of nature has fortu- 
nately made ample provifion for remedying many 
of the bad effeAs of the folly and injufticeof man; 
in the fame manner as it has done in the natural 
body for remedying thofe of his floth and intem- 
perance. 

'The capital error of this fyftem, however, feems 
to lie in its reprefenting the clafs of artificers , ma- 
nufacturers and merchants, as altogether barren and 
unproductive. The following obfervation may 
ferve to fliow the impropriety of this reprefentaion. 
Firft, this clafs, it is acknowledged, repro- 
duces annually the value of its own annual 
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confumptioni and conttnne^^ at leaft, the exiftenc^ 
of the ftock or capital which maintains and employs 
it But upon this accountalone the denominatioa 
of barren or unprodu dive fliould feem to be very 
improperly applied to it* We fiiould not call a 
marriage barren or unproductive ^ though it pro« 
duced only a fon and a daughter y to replace the 
father and mother , and though it did not increafis 
the number of the human fpecies , but only con* 
tinned it as it was before. Farmers aqd country 
laborers, indeed, over and above the ftock which 
maintains and employs them, reproduce annually 
a neat produce, a free rent to the landlord. As 
a marriage which affords three children is certainly 
more productive than one which affords only two | 
lb the labor of farmers and country laborers ia 
certainly more productive than that of merchants^ 
artificers and manufacturers. The fuperior produce 
of the one clafs , however , does not render the 
otlier barren or unproductive. 

Secondly, it feems, upon this account, altor 
gether improper to confider artificers , manufac** 
turers and merchants , in the iame light as me* 
nial fervants. The labor of meniad fervants does 
not continue the exiftence of the fund which main- 
tains and employs them. Their maintenance and 
employment is altogether at the expenfe of their 
mailers, and the work which they perform is 
not of a nature to repay that expenfe. That work 
confifts in fervices which perifh generally in the 
very inllant of their performance , and does not 
fix or realize itfelf in any vendible commodity 

which 
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which can replace the va)ae of thieir m^isi and 
maintenance. The labor ^ on the contrary, 'of 
artificers, manufacturers and merchants, naturally 
does fix and realize itfelf in foitie fuch vendibte 
commodity. It is upon this account that, in the 
chapter in which I treat of proda<3ive and unpro- 
doCttve labor. I have clafled artificers, manufa(9nrer$ 
and merchants, among the productive laborers^ andl 
menial fervants among the barren or unproductive; 
Thirdly, it feems, upon every fuppofition , impro-t 
per to fay, that the labor of artificers, manufadurertf 
and merchants, does not increafe the real ^revenue 
of the fociety. Though we fhduld fuppofe^ fof 
example, as itfeemsto beftippofed in this fyftetn ^ 
that the value of th:e daily , monthly, and yearly 
confumption of this claft was exaClly equal to that 
of its daily , monthly, and yearly produOion, yet 
it would not from thence follow that itstlabotf 
added nothing to the real revenue, to the real 
value of the annual produce of the land arid labofi 
of the fociety. An artificer j for example , who , in 
the firft fix months after harveft , executef tpn 
pounds worth of work , though he Aould in tlni 
fame time confume ten pounds worth. of corn ;ind 
other neceffaries , yet really adds the valu^oftt^ 
pounds to the annual produce of the landand tabot 
of the fociety. While he has been confuming a 
half yearly revenue of ten pounds worth of cant 
and other neceflaries , he has produced air ^equal 
value of work capable of ptirchafing, either to 
himfelfor tofomeotherperfon,an equal half yearly 
revenue. The value, therefonef, of what hastxieii^ 
fV. ofN. 3. 19 
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toftfamed and prodnced doting thefe fix months 
is eqqal , not to ten , but to twenty pounds. It ia 
poilible , indeed , that no more than ten pounds 
worth of this value^ may ever have exifled at any 
one moment of time. But if the ten pounds worth 
of corn and other necefl'aries^ which were confumed 
by the artificer, had been confumed by a foldier 
or by a m&nial fervani^ the value of that part of 
the annual^ produce which exifted at the end of 
the fix months » would have been ten pounds lefs 
than it aAually is In confequence of the labor 
of the artifteer. Though the value of what the 
artjfi/ret produces, therefore, (houjd not at any 
pne mdment of time be fuppofed greater than the 
value he confumes , yet at every moment of time 
the. a^iually exifUng value of goods in the market 
is » in confequence of what he produces , greater 
than it otherwife would be. 

When the patrons of this fyftem aifert, that the 
conifuihptidn of artificers , manufacturers and mer- 
chants, is e^ualto the value of what they produce, 
they probably mean no more tlian that their re- 
venuie, or the fund deflined for their confumption, * 
is iOqual to it. But if they had expreffed themfelves 
more accurately, and only aiTerted, that the 
reveilue of this clafs was equal to the value of 
what they produced, it might readily have occurred 
to the reader, th^t what would naturally be faved 
but, of this revenue, muft necefTarily increafe iiiore 
or lefk the real wealth of the fociety. In order« 
therefore, to make out fomething like an argument, 
it was xtfceflary that they fliould expreS themfelves 
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as they have doni ; and this atgum^t^ even ftippof* 
ing things adually were as it feems to prefume 
them to be , turns out to be a very inconclufive 
one. 

. Fourthly » farmers and country laborers Can no 
more augment , without parfimony, the teal reve- 
nue , the annual produce of the land and labor of 
thejr fociety^ than artificers , man lifaiAarers and 
merchants. The annual produce of the land and 
labor of any fociety can be augmented only in 
two ways; either, firft, by fome improvement in 
the produdlive powers of the ufefuUabor anally 
maintained within it; or, fecondly, by fome in-> 
creafe ii^i the quantity of that labor. 

The improvement in the produflive powers iof 
uCefuUabor depend , firft, upbii the iinproveinent 
in the ability of the workman ; and , fecondly^^ 
upon that of the machinery with whidht he works^ 
But the labor of artificers and manufadurers, as it 
is capable of being more fubdivided, and the labor 
of each workman reduced to a greater iimplicity 
of operation , than that of farmers and country* 
laborers , fo it is likewife capable of both thefe 
forts of improvement in a much higher degree^. 
Jn this refpe£l, therefore, the clafsof cultivators 
can have no fort of advantage over that of artificers 
and manufa£luren. 

The increafe in the quantity of ttfeful- labor 
a£lually employed within any fociety^ muft depend 
altogether upon the i.ncreafe of the capital which 

"^ See BooJc I* Cksf. I. 
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employs it ; and the increaie of that capital again 
muft be exaflly equal to the arhonntof the favinp 
from the revenue, either of the particnlar peifonf 
who manage and dired the employment of that * 
capital, or of fome other perfona who lei)d it to 
them. If merchants, artificers and manufa£)nreri 
are 9 as thiS' fyftem feems to fuppofe^ naturally 
mofe inclined to parfimony and faving than pro* 
prietors^and cultivators^' they are fo far, more 
likely to- sugment the quantity of ufeful labor 
employed within their fociety, and confeqoently 
to increafe its real revenue , the annual produce 
of its land and labor. 

Fifthly and' laftly, though the revenue of the 
inhabitants of every country was fuppofed to con- 
iift altoget^r^ ai this fyftem feems to fuppofe, in 
the quantity of fubfiflence which their induilry 
could procure to them ; yet, even upon this fop^ 
pofition, the revenue of a trading and manufafluring 
country muft , other things being equal , always be 
much greater than that of one without trade or ma- 
nufa^res. By means of trade and manufactures , ^ 
greater quantity of fabfiftence can be annually 
imported into a particular country than what its 
own lands, in the a£lual ftate of their cultivation, 
could afford; The inhabitants of a town , though 
they frequently poffefs no lands of their own, y^t 
draw to thiemfelves by their induftry fuch a quantity 
of the rude produce of the lands of other people 
aS'fupplies them, not only with the materials of 
their work , but with the fund of their fubfiftence. 
What a town always is with regard to the country 
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In its neighbourhood / on€f Jnd6p€n)^tT i!^te at 
country may frequently be >vith rtfpxfiita other 
independent ftates or countries. It is th^s that 
HolUnd draws a great, part of its fubM^ce from 
other countr^s ; live cattle from HoJ^i^ antt 
Jndand, and corn O^rn almoft aU .the different 
countries of Europe. A fmall quantity, of^anufac-' 
tared produce purchafes a, great qpantj^y gf rude 
produce. A trsidmg^nd n^anufaAtii'ingiCqtintry^^ 
therefore, naturally, purchafes with a fmall part of 
its manufeflyred prepuce a great part of the rude 
produce of othercountries; while, on. the contrary^ 

a country without tt^dei and manu£9i4^^^ r^ 
generally oblTgedrtQ.purchafe^ at tj^e e^cpeyife of 
great part of its rude produce, a very finall part 
of the m?uiufe<3ui;ed. produce . 9C,ot]^,CQU?rtriesu 
The one exports, what can fubfi^ and ra^C9minf>r 
date but a very few, aiad import;^ ithefqbfaftcnf:^ 
and accomoj^ation of a great number. The Pth^ 
exports, the accommodation and fubfi/lence of^a 
great number , and imports that of a very few 
only. The inhabitants of the one muft always 
enjoy a, much greater quantity of fubfiftence th^ 
what t^ieir own lands, in the ailual ftate pf their 
cultivation, could afford. , The inhabitai^ts of th? 
other muft always ,enjay a .much j^naller q^witityf. 
This fyftem, howevei;, with all its imp^rfedions 
18, perhaps,, the neareft approxin^ation to the truth 
that. has yet been publiflied upon thefuJ)}eA of 
political oeconomy, and is upon that account well 
Avorth the cqnfidera^ion of every man whp wifluat 
to; e^ipine with a^^ntjon th§ prinpplf^ pf that 
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^etyiiyip6^titHtrcienc^. "Though in rcprcrenting 
the feW3rHWnch is? effiployed upon land ks the 
only pthdtf\\ve labor, thcf ilotions which it 
Jnctilcaiej-'afe'l^erhaps too narrow And confined ; 
yet iH rept^entmg the-MrealtK of nations as con- 
fifting, hot'fn'^fie unconftiitiabte riches of money, 
but iH tHfe 'fcbVirumable good* annually reproduced 
by the labor of the fociety ; and in reprefenting 
pferfeiS liberty* -a(6 the only efFeflual expedient for 
rjSndenng thfs- annual reprbduflion the greateft 
pofRBle, its do^rine feethft to be in every refpefl 
^i juft a* It is generous aYidlrberal. Its foUoweri 
Wre very tttftnrerou^ ^ arid as men are fond of ptira- 
i!bxefe, ^rid of appearing to tfnd'erAand what fur* 
jjalfes th^ comprehenlion of ordinary people , the 
J)afadaxHvhich it riiaintains, concerning the unpro- 
ilb'fliv'6'fiature of tnariufk<fturini? labor , has not 
fife'rhap^ tbiittibuted a little to increafe the number 
'6f rfi^dbiri-e^rs. They have for fome years paft 
inide" a prett>^ confiderable feft , diftingutflied in 
the Frei^ch xt^pnblic of letters by the hamd of, 
^he OeconctTiifts. Their works have certainly 
H?en df forne; fei*vice to dieir country, not only 
"by tririging into general difcuffion, many fubje6U 
whidh'liati'T^tever been well examined before, but 
by infftftricirig-ln forte rtteslfarethe public adminif- 
^ratiort 'iri* Ta^fit of agriculture/ It 'has been in 
c5onfeqtien6eof ihieirreprelentations, accordingly, 
that the agritultiirfe of Fiance has been delivered 
from feyeta? of the oppreffibns which it before 
labored under.' Tlie te;rm during which fuch a 
kafe tall be granted ^as^ill be valid againit 
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^very ftiture purdiafer or proprietor of the land^ hatf 
been prolonged from nitie to twenty-feven years. 
The ancient provincial reftrainu npon: the tranf- 
portatfon of com from one province of the king* 
^om to another, have been entirely taken away, 
and the liberty of exporting it to all'fereign coun- 
tries, has been eftablifiied as the comtwo^'laiv of 
the kingdom in all ordinary cafes. ^ Thi* fedi-v iit 
their works, which are^ Very numerons, soid 
which treat not only of what i^ properly called 
Political Oeconomy, or of the nature and caufes 
of the wealth of nations; but of every other 
branch of- the fyAem of «ivil government, all 
follow implicitly, and without any ftmiible varia* 
tion, the doflrine of Mn Queftiai. . There ft 
upon this account little variety in the greater 
part of their works. The mod diflin£l and beft 
conne^led account of this do<^rine is to be found 
in a little book written by Mr. Mercier de la 
Riviere, fometime IntendantbfMartipiddvri^ilitled, 
The natural and' eifentisd' Order > of * Politijcal 
Societies. The admil'itiont of this whole ieQ, for 
their mafter , who ' was hittifelf a man of tht 
great^ft modefly and Simplicity, is not inferior 
to that of any of> the ancient philofophers for 
ifhe founders of their rel^ftive fyftems. ^* There 
" have been, finCe tbe wttrid began, " fays m 
very diligent and refp<6tsibte author, the Marquis 
de Mirabeau , '*^ three great inveniicms which 
"have principally given liability to political 
*^ focietiesf, independent of many other inventions 
^' which iiave^nriched and adorned thenu The 
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^ firfr, is the mVehtton of writing ^ which aloni 
*' gives bnman nature the power of tranrmictiiig) 
♦* wficholit. alteration ) its laws, its contra£k, its 
'^ . annais , . and its difcoveries. The fecond , is th« 
.^.inveiBibii of money ^ which binds toge^eraU 
^^ the xelalions. hetwem civilized focieties. The 
♦^ tjiii^d , it the Oeconomical Table , therefultcrf 
♦' the other two , whi^b tonapletes them both by 
•* perfc£iing their abje£l; the great diicoFeryof 
f ^ our age , but of which our pofterity will reap 
♦^ the benefit. *' 

" As the political oeconomy of, the - natiws of 
modem ;£im>pe, has been mpre favorable to 
manufaflures, and foreign trade, the induftry of. 
the towns,. than to agriculture, the indqftry of 
the counti^y ; fo that <rf other os^tions has followed 
a different plan ^ and has bieen more favorable 
to agrictilture than to manujbdures and foreign 
trader . : » 

r • 

Th»i:{]yGdiciy; of China favors agriculture more 
tiiahrall other employments.) In China, the cmi- 
dftion !o£;a laborer it &id to be as much fuperior 
to that of an artificer; as inmoft ps^rts of Europe, 
that of an artificer ;is to that of a laborer. la 
China, !the great aim bitiom of every man is to 
get pofFefTxoa of fome little bit of land , eidier 
in pcoperfyror in:leafe; and leafes ^re there faid 
to be granted upoqi very moderate ternas, and 
to be fufficieatly feenred to the leflees* The Chi* 
nefe have little tdjpe6l for foreign trade* Your 
beggarly Commerce ! was the language in which 

tha Mandarins of Peiin ufcd to vM^ to Mr 
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Dt Lange, ^he Ruflian envoy, concerning it ♦: 

Except with Japan , the Chinefe carry on , thera- 

felves, and in their own bottoms^ little or no fo 

reign trade; and it is only into one or tf^o ports 

of their .kingdom that they even admit the flups of 

foreign nations. Foreign trade, therefore, is in 

China, every way confined within a much nar- 

rower circle ^an that to which it would naturally 

extenditfe^f, if morefreedom wasallowed toit, either 

in their own ihips , or in thofe of foreign nations. < 

. Manufacturer, as in. a fmall bulk they fre-* 

qoently contain a great value , and can upon that 

accountvbe tranfported at lefs exp^fe from one 

country to another than moft parts of rude pro* 

duce, are, in almofl all countries , the principal 

fupport of foreign trade. In countries, befides, 

lefs extenfive and lefs favorably circumftanced 

for interior commerce than China, they generally 

require the fupport of foreign trade. Without 

an extenfive foreign. market, they could not well 

fiaurifli , either in countries fo^moderately exten-* 

five as to afford btft a narrow home market; or 

tsk countries where the communication * between 

one province and another was fo difficult ^ as tp 

render it impoflible for the goods of any parti- 

cul V pla^e to enjoy tl^ whole of that hpme 

|nark^t which the country could afford*. The 

p^fa^ion of manufa£luring in4uflry , it muil h^ 

feii^mbier^d , depends altogether upon th^ divi- 

iion of labor; and;, the degree to which the 

* See the Journal of Mr. 4e Langc in BcU's Travels, vol* iu 
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divifion of labor can be ihtrocJnccd into a[ny mnnn* 
failure, is neceflarily regulated, it has already been 
ihown , by the extent of the market. Bat the great 
extent oTthe empire of China, the vaft multituda 
of its inhabitants, the variety of climate, and con** 
feqnently of productions in its different provinceg, 
dnd the eafy communication by means of water car- 
riage between the greater part of them, render the 
home market of that country of fo great extent, 
as to be' alone fufficient to fupport very great ma* 
nufafiures, and to^admit of very confiderable fub- 
divifions of labor. The home market of China is^ 
perhaps , in extent , not much iilferior to the mar- 
ket of all the different countries of Europe , put 
together. A more extenfive foreign trade, however, 
which to this great home market added the foreign 
market of all the reft of the world; efpecially if 
any confiderable part of this trade was carried cm 
in Chinefe fliips ; could fcarc© fail to increafe very 
mudh the manufactures of China, and to improve 
viery'much the produflive powers of its manufac- 
turinginduftry. By a more extenfive navigation, the 
Chinefe would naturally learn the art of ufing and 
conftru6ling thenifelves all the different machines 
made ufe of in other countries , as well as the other 
improvements- of art and induflry which are prac- 
tifed in all the different parts df the world. Upon 
their prefent t>lan they have little opportunity of 
improving themfelves by the example of any other 
nation , except that of the Japanefe 

The policy of ancient Egypt too, and thatjof 
thel&entoo government of Indoftan ^ feem to have 
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ftrored agriculture more than all othe^ |employ- 
ments. 

Both' m ancient Egypt and Indoftan j the whole 
body of the people was divided into different cafU 
or tribes, each of which was confined, from father 
to fon, toa particular employment or clafs of em- 
ployments. The fon of aprieft wasneccffarily apriefl; 
the fon of a foldier, a foldier; the fon of a laborer, 
a laborer; the fon of a weaver, a weaver ; the fon of 
a taylor , a taylor , fee. In both countries, the caft 
of the prieRs held the highell rank , and that of 
the foldiers tlie next, and in both countries, the 
call of thefartners and laborers was fuperior to the 
cads of xrierchants dnd manufacturers. 

The government of both countries was parti- 
iolarly attentive to the intereft of agriculture. 
The works conftru^ed by the ancient fovereigns 
of Efijypt fbr the proper diftribution of the wa- 
ters (rf the iVile were famous in antiquity, and 
the ruined remains of fome of them are ftill thd 
admiratibn <^f travdlets. Thofe of the fame 
kind which were cohftruded by the ancien^ fo- 
vereigns of Indoftan ; ' fbt the proper diftribution 
of flie waters of the Ganges as well as of many 
bther rivers, though they have been lefr cele^ 
brated^ feem to have been equally gi^edt/'^Rotft 
countries, accordingly, though iubjaft ' bccafioni- 
ally to dearths , have b6en famous for their great 
fertiirtyi Though both were extremely popu* 
Ws, yet, in years of moderate plenty , they were 
both* able to export great quantities of grain to 
their neighbours. 
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The ancient Egyptians had a fnperftitious aver^ 
fion to the fea ; and as the Gentoo religion doei 
not permit its followers to light a fire , nor confe- 
quently to dreb any vi£iuals upon the water, it 
in effeO, prohibits them from all diftantfea voyages^ 
Both the Egyptians and Indiansmofl have depended 
almoin altogether upon the navigation of other 
nations for the exportation of their furplus produce; 
and this dependency , as it mud have confined the 
market , fo it mud have difcouraged the inereafe 
of this furplus produce. It muft have difcouraged 
too the inereafe of the manufactured produqs more 
than that of the rude produce. Manufadures re- 
quire a much more extenfive market than the moft 
important parts of the rude produce of the land. 
A fingle ihoemaker will make more than thre^ 
hundred pairs of flioes in the yesff ; ^nd his own 
family wiU not perhaps w6ar out fix pairs. Unleft 
therefore be has the cuftom of at lead fifty (uch 
famUi^ as his own*, fi^ cannot difpofe of the 
whole produce of his own labor. The mol^ 
numerousxlafs of artificers will feldom^ in a large 
country ^ make more than one in fifty or one in a 
hundred of the whole number of families con- 
tained in cit. But in fuch large countries a» 
France a^4 England, the number of people em- 
ployed ia agriculture has by fome authors been 
computed at a half, by others at a thirds a^^dby 
no author that I know of ^ at Ijefe tha^i a fifth of 
the whole inhabitants^ of the country. But ai 
the produce of the. agriculture of both France 
and England is ^ the far greater ^part of it| 
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confiiined at home, each perfon employed in it 
muft, according to thefe computations, require 
little more than the cuAom of one, two^ or, at 
moft , of four fuch families as his own , in order to 
difpofe of the whole produce of his own labor: 
Agriculture , therefore , can fupport itfelf under the 
difcouragement of a confined market, much better 
than manufa^ures. In both ancient Egypt and In- 
tloftan , indeed , the confinement of the foreign 
market was in fome meafure compenfated by the 
conveniency of many inland navigations, which 
opened , in the mofl advantageous manner , the 
\vhole extent of the home market to every part of 
the produce of every different diflrifl of thofe coun-' 
tries. The great extent of Indoflan too reridered 
the home market of that coyntry very great , and 
fufficient fo fupport a great variety of manufactured. 
But the fmall extent of ancient Egypt , which was 
never equal to England, mufl at all times have 
rendered the home market of that country too 
narrow for fupporting any great variety of m^ 
nufa£)ures. Bengal , accordingly,^ the province 
of Indoflan , which commonly exports the greatefl 
quantity of rice, has always been moi^e remarkable 
for the exportation of a great variety of manufac- 
tures, than for that of its grain. Ancient Egypt, on 
the contrary, though it exported fome manufac- 
tures, fine linen in particular, as well as fome 
other goods , was always moft diftingujflied for its 
great exportation of grain. It was long the granary 
of the Roman empire. 

The foyereigns of China ^ of ancient Egypt , 
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and 6f the different kingdoms into which In- 
doitan has at different timies been divided ,.havii 
always derived the whole » or by fan the moil con* 
fiderable part , of their revenue from fome fort of 
knd-tax or land -rent. This land-tax orland*^ 
rent, like the tithe in Europe ^ confifted in a cer- 
tain proportion , a fifth , it is faid , of the prodnce 
of the land ^ which was either delivered in kind ^ 
or paid in money , according to a certain valua- 
tion ) and which therefore varied from year to 
year according to all the variations of the pro* 
duce. It was natural therefore , that the fove« 
reigns of thofe countries fhould be particularly 
^attentive to the interefls of agriculture , upon the 
profperity or declenfion of which ihimediately 
depended the yearly increafe or diminution d 
their own revenue. 

The policy of the ancient republics of Gitfce, 
and that of Rome, though it honored agricul* 
ture- more than manufactures or foreign trade, 
yet fecms rather to have difcouraged the latter 
employments , than to have give^i any direA or 
intentional encouragement to the former. . la 
feveral of the ancient ftates of Greece, foreign 
trade was prohibited altogether ; and in fevcral 
others the employments of artificers and ma- 
nufaflurers were conlidered as hurtful to the 
Ilrength and agility of th6 human body , as ren- 
<leriug it incapable of thofe habits which their 
military and gymnaflic exercifes endeavoured to 
form in it , and as thereby difqualifying it more 
or lefs for undergoing the fatigues and encountering 
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%h% dangers of \var. Such occupations were 
eonfidered as fit only for flaves, and the free 
citizens of the ftate were prohibited from exer- 
cifuig them. Even in thojTe ftates where no fucti 
prohibition took place ^ as in Rome and Athens ^ 
the great body of the people were in effed ex-^ 
eluded frpm all the trades which are now com-^ 
monly exercifed by the lower fort of the inha^ 
bitants of towns. Such trades were ^ at Athens 
and Rome , all occupied by the flaves of the 
rich • who exercifed them for the benefit of their 
mafiers , whofe wealth ^ power ^ and protection y 
made it almoft impoflible for a poor freeman to 
find a market for his work ^ when it came into 
competition with that of the flaves of the rich. 
Slaves^ however, are very feldom inventive j and 
all the moft important improvements , either in 
machinery, or in the arrangement and diftribu- 
tion of work which facilitate apd abridge labor , 
have been the difcoveries of freemen. Should 
a Have propofe any improvement of this kind , 
his mafter would be very apt to qonfider the 
propoial as the fuggeftion of lazineis , and of a 
defire to fave his own labor at the maAer's ex- 
penfe. The poor flave , inftead of reward , 
would probably meet with much abufe,* perhaps 
with fome punifhment. In the manufactures 
carried on by flaves , therefore , more labor mult 
generally have been employed to execute the 
feme quanljity of work , than in thofe carried on 
by freemen. The work of the former moft, 
upiM. that account, generally have been dearer 
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thah that of the latter. Tfte Htingarian minMi 
it it remarked by Mr. Montefquieu ^ though not 
richer , have always been wf ought M'ith lefs ex- 
penfe, and therefore with more profit , than the 
Turkilh mines in their neighbourhood. The Tur- 
kifh mines are wrought by flaves; and the arms of 
thofe flaves are the only machines which the Turks 
have ever thought of employing. The Hungarian! 
mines are wrought by freemen, who employ a 
great deal of machinery, by which they facilitatr 
and abridge their own labor. From the very littte 
tha^ is known about the price of manufoilures in 
the tinies of the Greeks and Romans, it would 
appear that thofe of the finer fort were exceflively 
dear. fSilk fold for its weight in gold. It was not, 
indeed, in thofe times a European manufa^ure; 
and as it was all brought from the Eall Indies, 
the diftance of the carriage may in fome meafure 
account for the greatnefs of the price. The price, 
however , which a lady , it is faid , would fome- 
times pay for a piece of very fine linen , feems to 
have been equally extravagant; and as linenivas 
always either a European-,' or, at fartheft , an 
Egyptian manufaflure, this high price can be ac- 
counted for only by the great expenfe of the labor 
which muft have been employed about it, and 
the expenfe of this labor again could arife 
from nothing but the aukwardnels of the ma- 
chinery which it made ufe of. The price of fine 
woollens too, though not quite fo extravagant, 
feems however to have been mUch above that of 
the prefent times. Some cloths , we are toM by 

Pliny, 
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niny , died in a pardcalar maimer ^ coft a hnn^ 
dfad denarii, or three pbunds fix flitllings and eight 
pence the pound weight ^. Others died in an- 
other manner coft a thooCmd denarii the ponnd 
weight, or thirty-three pounds fix (hillings and 
eight pence. The Roman ponnd , it mnft be re- 
membered , contained only twelve of our avDirdu- 
pois ounces. This high price f indeed , feems to 
bave been principally owing to the die. But had 
not the cloths themfelves been much dearer than 
imy which are made in the prefent times » £6 very 
expenfive a die would -not probably . have been 
beftowed upon them. The difproportion would 
have been too great between die value of the accef- 
fory and that of theprincipal. The price mentioned 
by the. fame t author of fome Triclinaria, a fort 
of wooU^i pillows or cuAions made ufe of to lean 
upon as they reclined upon their couches at table , 
pafies all credibility ^ fome of them being &id to 
have coft more than thirty thoufand , others more 
than three hundred thoubnd pouncb. This high 
price too is not laid to have arifen from the die. In 
^he dreft of the people of fafliion of both fexes, there 
fe^ms to have been much lefs varie]ty , it is dbferved 
by Doctor Arbuthnot ^ in ancient than in modem 
times ;' and ^ the yery Uttle variety which we find 
in that of the ancient ftatues confirms his obfer^ 
Yfttion. He infers . from this , that their drefii 
mnft upon the >vhole have been cheaper . than 
cmrs : bat the conclnfion does not feem to foir 
low^ When the;expenfe of fafliionable drels is 

. ^ Pin. 1. in. ^. 39. t f l*a* 1*^ ^iiv c, 48. 
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very great, the variety miifi he very (malL But 
ivhen, by the improvements in the prodnftive 
powers of mann&Auring art and indnftry , the 
expenfe of any one dreft comes to be very mo^ 
derate, the variety will natorally be very great 
The rich not bemg able to diftingaUh themfielves 
by the expettfe of any one dreis, will naturally 
endeavour to do fo by the mutmode and variety 
of th^ drefies. 

The greateft and moft important branch of die 
commerce of every nadon , it has Already been 
obferved , is that which is carried on between the 
inhabitants of the town and thofe of the country. 
The inhabitants of the town draw from the comi- 
try the mde produce which confUtutes both the 
materials of dietr work and the fond of their 
fubfiftence ; and they pay for this rude produce 
by fending back to the country a certain portion 
of it manufadured and prepared for immediate ufe. 
The trade which is carried on between thefe two 
different fets of people , confilU tdtimately iil a cer- 
tain quantity •f rude prodiice exchanged for a 
certain qnintity of manuia^i«ed produce. The 
dearer the latter, therefore, the cheaper die former; 
and whatever teods in any country to raife the 
price of mannfiiAured prodncie, tends to lower 
that of the rode produce of chia^ Ittnd, and thereby 
to difcourage agriculture, The(kirflerthequ«ithy 
of manufactured produce whidh' any given quantity 
of rude produce, or, what comei to the fione thing, 
which the price of any given quantity bf rude 
produce is capable of purchafing, thefmttki: the 
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exchangeable value of that given quantity of rode 
produce; the fmaller the encoutagement whidi 
either the landlord has to increafe iti quantity by 
improving, or the fiurmer by cultivating the land. 
Whatever, befides, tends to diminifli in any country' 
.Renumber of artificersandmanu&durers, tends tb 
diminilh the home market, the moft important of 
all markets for the rude produce of the land, and 
thereby ftill further to difcourage agriculture. 

Thofe fyftems, therefore, which prefixing agri^ 
culture to all other employments , in order to pn> 
mote tt, impofe reftraints upon manu&flures and 
foreign trade , ad contrary to the very end which 
they propofe , and indire.£)ly difcourage that very 
fpectes of indnftry which they mean to promote. 
They are fo far^ perhaps, more inconliftent than 
even the mercantile fyftem. That fyllem , by en- 
couraging manu&fiures and foreign trade more 
than agriculture, turns a certain portion. of the 
capital of the fociety from fupporting a more ad- 
vantageous , to fupport a leis advantageous fpedes 
of indufiry. But flill it really and in the end en- 
courages that fpedes of indufiry which it meant 
to promote. Thofe agricultural fyftems , on the 
contrary, really and in the end difcourage their 
own fetvorite fpedes of indufiry. 

It is thus that every fyftem which endeavours , 
dther, by extraordinary encouragement, todfaw 
towards a particular fpedes of indufiry a greater 
Ihare of the capital of the fociety than what would 
naturally go to it; or, by extraordinary reftraints , 
to force from a particolai fpedes of induftry fome 
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fliare of the capital which would otherwife be 
employed in it; is in reality fubverfive of th^ 
great purpde which it means to promote. It 
retards 9 inftead of accelerating , the progreft of 
the fociety towards real wealth and greameft ; and 
diminiflies y inftead of increafing , the real v^ltie of 
the annaal produce of its land and labor. 

All fyftems either of preference or of reftraiht, 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
obvious and Ample fyftem of natural liberty efiiab* 
liihes itfelf of its own accord: Every man , as long 
as he does not violate the laws of juftice , is left 
perfe£Uy free to pu'rfoe his own intereft his own 
way , and to bring both his induftry and capital into 
competition with thofe of any other man , or order 
of men. The fovereign is completely difcharged 
from a duty , in the attempting to perform which he 
mull always be expofed to innumerabledelufions, 
and for the proper performance of which no human 
wifdom or knowledge could ever be fufficient ; the 
duty of fup^intending the induftryof private peo- 
ple, and of dire£ling it towards the employments 
moil foitable to the intereft of the foc^iety. Accord- 
ing to the fyftem of namral liberty, the fovereign 
has only three duties td attehd to ; three duties of 
great importance, indeed, but plain and intelligible 
to common uuderftandiugs : firft , the duty of pro- 
tefling the fociety from the violence and invafion 
of other independent focieties; fecondly, the duty 
of protecting ^ as far as poflible , every member of 
the fociety from the injuftice or opprcffion of every 
other member of it ,. or the duty of efiabliihing 
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an exa£t adminiftration of jnfiice ; and , thirdly, 
the duty of ere^iiig and maintaining certain public 
works and certain public inftitutions , which it can 
nevewbe for the intereft of any indii^idual , -^ or fmall 
number of individuals , to erefl and maintain; 
becaufe the profit xonld never repay the expenfe 
to any individual or finall number of individuals^ 
though it may frequently do much more than 
repay it to a great fociety. 

The proper perfonxianc^ of thole fevAral duties 
of the fovereign neceflarily fuppofes a certain ex<- 
penfe , and this expenfe again neceflarily requires 
a certain revenue to fupport it. -In ihe following 
book, therefore, I {hall endeavour to^:splain; firft, 
what are the neceflary expenfes of tHe fovereij^ 
or common-wealth ; and which of thofe expenfes 
ought to be defrayed by the gener;^! contribution 
of the whole fociety ; and which of th^ni , by that 
of fome particular part only , or of fome particular 
niembers of the fociety: fecondly, what are the 
different methods in which the whole fociety may 
l>e made to contribqte towards defraying the ex- 
penfes-incumbent on the whole Society , and what 
are the principal advantages and inconveniencies 
of each of thofe methods : and , thirdly , what are 
the- reafons^ and caufes which have induced almoft 
all modem goyenunents to mortgage (bme part 
of this 'revenue; or to contra£l debts, and what 
have been the effects of thofe debt& upon the real 
wealth 9 the ani^ual pxpduee of the land and labor 
of the fociety. ,. The following book, theisefore, 
\vill i^atorally be divided into three chapters. 
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HE fttft dnty of the fovcreign , thit of 
prote£iing thfe ' fociety' from the violence and 
mvafion of other independeitt focieties, can bd 
performed only by nieans of a military force. 
Bat the expenfe both of preparing this mihtary 
force in time of peace , and of employing it in 
time of war, is very differeht in the different 
ftatcs of fociety, in the drffdrent periods of im- 
provement. 

Aniong nations of huntbrs , the loweft and 
rndeft ftate of fociety , foch as we find it among 
the native tribes of Nofdi-America , every mail 
is a warrior as tvell as & hunter. When he goc« 
t& war^ either to defend his fociety, or tb revenge 
the in jttries which h^ve been dfone to it by other 
>fociettes, he maintains himfelf by his own labor i 
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in the fame manner as when he lives at home. 
His fociety , for in this ^te of things there it 
properly neither fovereign nor commonwealth , is 
at no fort of expenfe, either to prepare /him foe 
the*fiekl, otto maintain-him while he is in it. 

Among nations of fliepherds , a moiie advanced 
flate of fociety 9 fuch as we find it among the Tar- 
tars and Arabs 9 every nian is, in the fiime manner, 
a warrior. - Such nations have commonly no fixed 
habitation, bot live, either in tents, or in a fort 
of covered waggons which are eafily tranfported 
from place to place, ^he whole tribe or nation 
changes its fituation aoeording to the different 
feafoiis of the year , i$ wdi as accordii^ to other 
accidents. When its herds and flocks have con- 
famed the forage of one part of the country, it 
removes to another , and from that to a third. In 
the dry feafon , it comes down to the banks of 
the rivers; in the wet feafon it retires to the opper 
cotintry. Whetl fach a nation goes to war , the 
warriors will not truft their herds and flocks to 
the feeble defence of their old men , their women 
and children ; and ^ir old men , their women 
and children , will not be lefit behind without de« 
fence and without fubfiftence. The whole nation , 
befides, being accuftomed to a wandering life, 
even in time of peace , eafily takes the field in time 
of war. Whether it marches as an army, or moves 
about as a company of herdfinen, the way of life 
is nearly the fame , though the object propofed 
by it be very different. They all go to war.to- 
gedier, therefore ^ and every one does as weU as 
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he can. Among the Tartan , eren die wpmen have 
been freqaently known to engage in baltle. If 
thcry conquer ^ whatever belongs to the hofiile 
tribe it the recompence of the vi£lory. But if 
they are vanquiibed , all is loft^ and. not only 
'their herds and flocks » but their wonoten and 
-children, become the booty of. the conqneror. 
Even the greater part of thofe who fnrvive the 
aAion are obliged to fabmit to him for the fake of 
^immediate fabfiftence. The reft are commonly 
diflipated and dtfj^rfed in die defert i - 

The ordinary life, the ordinary exercifes of a 

^Tartar or Arab, prepare him fofhciently for war. 

Running, wreftling, cudgel-playing, throwing the 

javelin, drawing the bow^ &c are the common 

~ paftimes of thofe who live in the openair , and are all 

of them the images of war. When a Tartar or Arab 

a^hially goes to war, he is maintained, by his own 

herds and flocks which he carries with him , in the 

fame manner as in peace. His chief or fovereign, 

for thofe nations have all chie& or Sovereigns , is 

-at no fort of expenfe in preparing him forthe field; 

and when he is in it, the chance of plunder is the 

only pay which he either expe£b br requires. 

An army of hunters can feldom exceed two or 
three hundred men. The precariouji ft^bfiftence 
which the chafe affords could feldom allow a 
greater number to keep together for Juiy con- 
fiderabte time. An army of i^ephef ds > . oil the 
contrary , may fometimes amount to two or three 
htiBdred thoufand. As long ^as nothing Qops 
their progreft^ as long as they can g<> on from 
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pne cliAsi^, of which they have confiimed th^ 
borage ,. to another which is yet entire ; .there 
£een>8 to be fcarce aiiy limit to the number who 
can march on together. A nation of hunters can 
never be formidable to^ the civilized nations, in 
their neighbonrhood, A nation of fliepherdg may. 
Nothing can.be mor^ contemptible than an In^ia^ 
i^r in North-America. Nothing, on thecontraryt 
-CdJk be more dreadful than a Tartar invafion has 
frequently been in Afia. The judgment of Thucy- 
djdes 9 that both Europe and Afia could not refift 
||ie Scythians united, has been verified by the ex- 
perience of all ages. The inhabitants of the 
extenfive , lyit defencele(s plains of Scythia or 
Tartary, have been frequently united under the 
dou^ini^n of the chief of fome conquering horde 
or. i^lain f and the havoc and devaAation of Afia 
4)aye always fignalized t;heir union. Th^ ^^^* 
bitants of the inhofpitable deferts of Arabia , the 
other great natioUiOfihepherds, have never been 
iini^d but once; under Mahomet and his imipe* 
diate fqcceflbrs. Their union, wl^ich was more 
theelfeA of religipuf enthjafiafm theq of conqueft^ 
was fignalized in the iame manner. If the hunting 
iiations of America £hould ever become ihep- 
Jierds, their neighborhood would be much mpr^ 
.dangerous to the European colonies than it is at 
prefent. 

' In a yet more advanced ftate of fociety y amopg 
rthofe nations of huihandmen who h^ve little 
foreign: comnftrce , and no other unanufii^^ujes 
but thofe coarfe and houfehold ones which almoft , 
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^ery private £unily prepares for iu own tlfe; 
every inan , in the fame ntanner , either is a war« 
Tior, or eafily becomes foch. They who live by 
agriculture generally pais the whole day in thr 
open air j ^xpofed to all the inclemencies of die 
r feafdns. The hardinefrof their ordinary life pre* 
pares diem for the fatigoes of war , to fome ci 
whiih their neceflary occupations bear a great 
analogy. The necef&ry occupation of t ditcher 
prepares him to work in the trenches , and to 
fortrfy a camp as well as to enclofe a field. The 
ordinary paftimes of fuch huibandmen ate th# 
feme as ihofe of flhepherds, and are in the fame 
manner the images of war. But a* hulbandmeit 
have left leifure than fliepherds , they are not fo 
frequently employed in thofe paftimes.' They are 
foldierk , but foldiers not quite fo much mafters of 
their exercife. Such as they are , however ^ it 
feldom cofts the fovereign or commonwealth any 
expenfe to prepare them for the field. 

Agriculture, even m its rtideft and loweft ftate, 
luppofes a fettlement ; fome fort of fixed habitation 
which cannot be abandoncfd without great lofs. 
When a nation of mere hufbandmen, therefore , 
roes to wdr^ the whole people cannot take the 
ield together. The old men, the women and 
children, at leaft, muft ^msfin at home to take 
care of the habitation. All the men of the military 
age , howevet , itiay take the field ^ and , in final! 
nations of this kind , have frequefidy done fo. In 
every n^itioit the men of the military age are fup* 
pofed to amx>unt to ^bout a fourth or a fifth part df 
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the whdie body of the people. If thi^ eiihpiaifgn 
too ihould begin after feed-time ^ and end before 
harveft,both the hofhandman and his principal 
laborers can be fpar^d from the farm withbtit much 
lols. He trufls that the work which mnft be done 
in the mean time can bt Well enoogh exednted by 
the old men , the women and the children. He if 
not unwilling y therefore, to ferve without pay 
during a fliort campaign , and it freqcictntly colb 
the fovereign or commonwealth as little to main-- 
tain him in the field at to pr^are him for it. The 
citizens of all the different fititen of andent Greece 
feem to have ferved m this manner till after the 
fecond Perfiaii war j and the people of Pdoponhefusr 
till after the Peloponnefiati ^^^.The Pelopdmieiianr^ 
Thucydides obferves, generally lefi the field in 
the fam'mer, and retnrhed home to reap the hStiref^v 
The Roman peopled tinder their kings , and during 
the firft ages of the republic , feihred in the lame 
manner. It was not till the fiege of Veil , that 
they, who flaid at home, began to Contribute 
fomething towards maintaining thofe who wfeh€ to 
war. In the Eurojfjeari monarchies ^ which were 
fontided upon the ruins of the Roman empiitf 
both before and for fome time after the eflablifh^ 
ment of what is properly called the fefodal law , 
the gfeat lords, with all thcfir immediate depend- 
ents « uifed to ferve the crowii at their 6 wit ex^ 
penfe. In the field, inthefarhethahneras athorte^ 
they riiaintauied themlfelveS ty'theirown i^vehne^ 
and not by any ftipehd or pay which they receiv^ 
from ^« king upon tiiat particular occafioh. ^ 
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In- a more advanced ftate of fociety , two dif 
ferent caofes contribute to render it altogether im- 
poflible that they , who take the field , . fhould 
maintain themfelves at th^ir own expenfe, Thqfe 
two caafesare, the>progre(sof mannfaflores, and 
the improvement in the art of war. 
, Though a hufbandman ihoald be employed in 
an expedition, provided it begins after feed-time 
and ends before harveft , the interruption of his 
bufinefs will not always occafion any confiderafale 
diminution of hisreveane. Without the intervention 
ofhis}abor, nature does herfelfthe grater part of 
the work which renaains to be done. But themo** 
inent that an artificer , a fmifli, a carpenter, era 
wea^^er, for example, quits his workhoufe, the fole 
(qurce pf bis revenoe is completely dried up. Na- 
ture does nothing for him , he does all for himfelf. 
When he takes the field , therefore , in defence of 
the public , as he h^s no revenue to maintain him* 
felf, he mult necellarily be maintained by the 
public. But in a country of which a great part pf 
the inhabitants are artificers and manufa^urers, a 
great part "of the pepple who go to war muft be 
drawn firom thofe claQe^ , and muil therefore be 
apaintained by the public as long as they are em- 
ployed in. its fervice. 

. When the art of war too has gradually grown 
^np to be a very intricate and complicated fciepce, 
when the event of war ceafes to be detemunedy 
as in the firft ages of fqciety, by a fingl^ irregular 
ikinnifli or battle, but when the xonteft is generally 
fpun otit through feveral different campai^, each 
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of which lafts during the greater part of the year; 
it beeotries univerfally neceifary that the public 
Aould maintain thofe who ferve the pubh'c in war, 
at leaft while they are employed in that ferviccf. 
'Whaterer in time of peace might be the ordinary 
occupation of thofe who go to war, fo very tedious 
and expenfive a fervice would otberwife be by far 
too heavy a burden upon them. After the fecond 
Ferfian war, accordingly, the armies of Athens 
feem to have been generally compofed of merce- 
nary troops ; confifting , indeed, partly of citizens, 
but partly too of foreigners ; and all of them 
equally Irired and paid at the expenfe of the 
(bate. From the time of the fiege of Veii , the 
armies of Rome received pay for their fervice* 
during the time which they remained in the 
field. Under the feudal governments the mili« 
tary fervice both of the great lords and of their 
Immediate dependents was , after a certain period, 
uhiverfally exchanged for a payment in money, 
which was employed to maintain thofe who ferved 
in their ftead. y 

The number of thofe who can go to war, in 
proportion to the whole number of the people, 
is neceiTarily much fmaller in a civilized , than in 
a rude ftate of fociety. In a civilized fociety*, 
as the foldiers are maintained altogether by the 
labor of thofe who are not foldiers , the number 
of the former can never exceed what the latter can 
iftaintain , over and above maintaining, in a man- 
ner fuitable to their refpeftive ftations , both them- 
felves and the other officers of government , and 
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law, whom they are obliged to maintaiiu In the 
little agrarian ftates of ancient Greece , a fourth 
or a fifth part of the whole body of the people 
confidered themfelves as foldiert , and woold fome- 
times , it is faid , take the field. Among the civi- 
lized nations of modem Europe, it is commonly 
computed^ that not more than one handredth 
part of the inhabitants of any country can be 
employed as foldiers » without ruin to the country 
which pays the e^enfe of their fervice. 

The expenfe of preparing the army fbr the field 
(eems not to have become confiderable in any na- 
tion , till long after that of maintaining it in the 
field had dffvolved entirely upon the fovereign or 
. commonwealth. In all the different republics of aor 
cient Greece 9 to learn \\\% military exercifes, W2s 
> neceilary part of education impofed by the ftate 
upon every free citizen. In eviery dty there feems 
to have beei^ a public field, in which, under the 
proteAion of the public magiftrate^ the young 
people were taught their different exercifes by dif- 
ferent mailers. In this very fimple inftitution, conr 
fifted the whole expenfe which any Grecian ftate 
feems ever to have been at, in preparing its citi- 
zens for war. In ^cient Rome the exercifes of the 
Campus Martins anfwered the fiime purpofe with 
thofe of the Gymnafium in ancient Gi:eece. Under 
the feudal governments , the many public ordi- 
nances that the citizens of every diftri^i fiiould 
prafltfe archery as well a feyeral other military 
exercifes , were intended for promoting the fame 
purpc^e , but do not feem to have promoted it fa 
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vreH. Either from want of intereft in tbeofficen 
intruded with the execution of thofe ordinances ^ 
or from fome other caufe, they appear to have 
been univerfally negleAed; and in the progrefii of 
ail thofe governments, military exercifes feem to 
^have gone gradually into difufe among the great 
^ liody of the people. 

In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome ^ 
during the whole period of their exiftence, and 
under the feudal gpveriunents for a confiderable 
time after Aeir iiril eftabhihment , the trade of a 
foldier was not a feparate , diftinfl trade , which 
conftituted the fole or principal occupation of s 
- particular clafs of citizens. Every fubjed of the 
ftate, whatever might be the ordinary trade or oc« 
cupation by which he gained his livelihood , con-* 
iidered himfelf , upon all ordinary occafions , as fit 
likewife to exercife the trade of a foldier , and upon 
many extraordinary occafionsas bound to exercife it» 

The art of war , however , at it is certainly the 
iiobleft of all arts, fo in the progrels of improve- 
ment it neceflarily becomes one of the moft 
complicated among them. The ftate of the me^ 
cbanical, as well as of fome other arts , with which 
it as neceiTarily connected, determines the degree 
of perfection to which it is capable of being 
carried at any particular tinie. But in order to 
carry it to this degree of perfe£lion , it is necel«- 
(ary that it fliould become the fole or principal 
occupation of a particular clafs of citizens , and 
the divifion of labor is as necefiary for the im^ 
provement of this ^ as of > every other ^t Into 
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Other arts the divifion of labor is nattirally intro^ 
dticed by the prudence of individaals , who find 
that they promote their private intereft better hy 
confining themfelvei to a particular trade^ than by 
exercifmg a great namber. But it is the wifdoai 
of the Aate only which can render the trade of a 
foldier a particular trade feparate and di Ain^t firotfi 
all others. A private citizen who» in time of pro- 
found peace, and without any particular encou^ 
ragement from the public, fhould fpend the greater 
part of his time in military exercifes , might no 
doubt, both improve himfelf very much in them, 
and amufe himfelf very well ; but he certainly 
would not promote his own intereft. It is the wis- 
dom of the ftate only .which can render it for his 
intereft to give up the greater part of his time to 
this peculiar occupation : and ftates have not al« 
Ways had this wifdom , even when their circunGh- 
fiances had become fuch , that the prefervation of 
their exiftence required that they fhould have it. 

A Ihepherd* has a great deal of leifure; a huf« 
bandman , in the rude flate of hufbamdry , has 
fome ; an artificer or manu&Aurer has none at 
all. The firft may , without any lofs , employ a 
great deal of his time in martial exercifes; the 
fecond may employ fome part of it; but the laft 
cannot employ a fingle hour in them without 
fome lofs, and his attention to his own intereft 
naturally leads him to negle£l them . altogether. 
The improvements in hufbandry too , which the 
prbgrefs of arts and manu&£iures neceOarily in« 
troduces^ leave the huXbandman as little leifure 

as 
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as the artificer. Military exercifes come to be as 
much negleAed by the inhabitants of the country 
as by thofe of the town , and the great body of 
the people becomes altogether anwarlike. That 
wealth 9 at the fame time, which always follows the 
improvements of agricultare and manufactures^ and 
which in reality is no more than the accumulated 
produce of thofe improvements, provokes the 
invafion of all their neighbours. An induftrious^ 
and upon that account a wealthy nation, is of all 
nations the mod likely to be attacked; and unlefs 
the Hate takes fome new meafures for the public 
defence , the natural habits of the people render 
them altogether incapable of defending themfelves. 

In thefe circumftances , there feem to be but 
two methods , by which the ilate can make any 
tolerable provifion for the public defence. 
. It may either, firft, by means of a very rigoF- 
ous police , and in (pite of the whole bent of the 
intereft, genius and inclinations of the people, 
enforce the practice of military exercifes, and 
oblige either all the citizens of the military age^ 
i>r a certain number of them, to join in fome 
ineafure the trade of a foldier to whatever other 
trade or profeflion they may happen to carry on. 

Or, fecondly, by (naintaining and employing 
a certain number of citizens in the conllant prac- 
tice of military exercifes , it may render the trade 
of a foldier a particular trade, feparate and diilin£i 
from all others. 

If the ftate has recourfe to the firfl of thofe 
two expedients , its military force is faid to conlift 
W. of N. 3. «i 
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in a militia ; if to the fecond , it is (aid to confift 
in a (landing army. The practice of military ex« 
ercifes is the fole or principal occupation of the 
foldiers of a (landing army , and the maintenance 
or pay which the ftate affords them is the principal 
and ordinary fund of their fubfiftence. The prac- 
tice of military exercifes is only the occafional 
occupation of the foldiers of a militia , ana they 
derive the principal and ordinary fund of their 
fubfifiencefromfome other occupation. In a militia, 
the chara^er of the laborer, artificer, ortradefman, 
predominates over that of the foldier : in a (landing 
army 9 that of the foldier predominates over every 
other character; and in this didinflion feems to 
confiil the effential difference between thofe two 
different fpecies of military force. 

Militias have been of feveral different kinds. 
In fome countries the citizens deflined for defend^ 
ing the ftate, feem to have been exercifed only, 
without being, if I may fay fo, regimented; 
that is , without being divided into feparate and 
di(lin£l bodies of troops, each of which perform* 
ed its exercifes under its own proper and per- 
manent officers. In the republics of ancient 
Grd^ce and Rome , each citizen , as long as he 
remained at home, feems to have pra£lifed his 
exercifes either feparately and independently, or 
with fuch of his equals as he liked beft ; and not 
to have been attached to any particular body of 
troops till he was a£iually called upon to take 
the field. In other countries , the militia has not 
only been exercifed , but regimented. In England, 
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in Switzerland I and I believe in evety othet 
country of modem Europe, where any imperfeft 
military force of this kind has be^n eftahltflied^ 
every militia-man is, even in time of peace, -attached 
to a particular body of troops, which performs 
its exercifet under its own proper and petmanenC 
officers; ' 

Before the invention of fire arms^ that army wa^ 
fuperiorin which the foldiershad, each individu-* 
ally , the greateft fkill and dexterity in the ufe of 
their arms. Strength and agility of body were 
of the higheft confequende , and commonly deter-* 
mined the fate of battles. But this (kill and dexterity 
in the ufe of their arms , coilld be acquired only^ 
in the fame manner as fencing is at prefent, by 
prafiifing, not in great bodies, but each man 
feparately , In a particular fchool , under a parti- 
cular mafter , or with his own particular equaU 
and companions. Since the invention of firearms^ 
ftrength and agility of body, or even extraordinary 
dexterity and (kill in the ufe of arms , though 
they are for from being of no confequence , are, 
however , of lefs confequence. The nature of the 
weapon , though it by no means puts the aukward 
upon a level with thelkilful, puts him more nearly 
fo than he ever Was before. All the dexterity 
and {kill, it is foppofed, which are necefTary for 
u(ing it , can be well enough acquired by praAif- 
ing in great bodies. 

Regularity , order , and prompt obedience to 
command , are qualities which , in modem armies,^ 
are of more importance towards determining the 
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fete of battles » than the dexterity and ikill of 
the foldiers in the ufe of their arms. But the noife 
of fire<irni8, the {hioke,.and the invtfible death 
to which every nian feels himfelf every moment 
expofed , as fbon as he comes within cannon Ihot, 
and frequently a long time before the battle can 
be well faid to be engaged , mud render it very 
difficult to maintain any confiderable degree of this 
regularity, order «. and prompt obedience, even 
in the beginning of a modem battle. In an ancient 
batde there was no noife but what arofe from the 
human voice ; there was no fmoke , there was no 
invifible ca^fe pf wounds or death. Every man 
till fome mortal weapon a dually did approach him, 
law clearly that no fuch weapon was near him. 
In thefe circumllances , and among troops who 
had fome confidence in their own ikill and dexte** 
rity in the ufe of their arms , it muft have been a 
good deal lefs. difficult to preferve fome degree of 
regularity and order,, not only in the beginning, 
but through the \vhole progreis of an ancient 
battle f and till one of the two armies was fairly 
defeated. But the habits of regularity, order, and 
prompt obedience to xrommand , can be acquired 
only by troops which are exercifed in great bodies. 

A Militia, however, in whatever manner it 
may be either difciplined or exercifed, muft al- 
ways be much inferior to a well-difciplined and 
well exercifed (landing army. 

The foldiers, who are exercifed only once a 
week , or once a month , can never be fo expert in 
the ufe of their arms | as thofe who are exerdf^ 
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every day , or every other day ; and though this 
circumftance may not be of fo much confeqnence 
in modem , as it was in ancient times ^ yet the 
acknowledged fuperiority of the Pruflian troops , 
owing, it is faid, very much to their fuperior ex« 
pertneft iii their exercife, may fatisfy us that it is, 
even atthis day, of very confiderable confequence. 

The foldiers , who are bound to obey their of* 
ficer only once a week or once a month , and who 
are at all other times at liberty to manage their own 
affairs their own way 9 without -being in any re(];>e£l 
accountable to him , can never be under the fame 
awe in his prefence , can never have the fame dif- 
pofition to ready obedience , with tbofe whole 
whole life and conduA are every day direAed by 
him 9 and who every day even rife and go to bed^ 
or at leaft retire to their quarters , according to his 
orders. In what is called difcipline, or in the habit 
of ready obedience , a militia mud always be ftilV 
more inferior to a flanding army, than it may 
fometimes be in what is called the manual exercife, 
or in the management and ufe of its arms. But in 
modern war the habit of ready and inftant obedi* 
ence is of much greater confequence than a coiifi^ 
derable fuperiority in the management of arms* 

Thofe militias which , like the Tartar or Arab 
miKiia , go to war under the fame chieftains whom 
they are accuftomed to obey in peace , are by far 
the beft. In refpe£l for their officers , in the ha- 
bit of ready obedience, they approach neareft to 
landing armies. The highland militia > when it 
fiirved under its own chieftains, had (qme 
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advantage of the (ame kind. As the highlanden, 
however, were not wandering, but ftationary 
fhepherds, at they had all a fixed habitation, and 
were not, in peaceable titnea, accuftomed to tollow 
their chieftain from place to place ; fo in time of 
war they were lefs willing to follow him to any 
confiderable diftance, or to continue for any long 
time in the field, va hen they had acquired any 
booty they were eager to return home , and hii 
anthority was feldom fufhcient to detain them. 
In point of obedience they were always much 
inferior to what is reported of the Tartars ai)d 
Arabs. As the highlanders too, from their ilati* 
onary life, fpend lef^ of their time in the open air, 
they were always lefs accuftomed to military exer- 
tifes ) and were lefs expert in the ufe of their arms 
than the Tartars and Arabs are faid to be. 

A militia of any kind, it mufl be obferved, 
however, which has ferved for feveral fucceffive 
campaigns in the field , becomes in every refpe6l 
a ftanding army. The foldiers are every day ex- 
ercifed in the ufe of their arms , and ^ being con- 
Aantly under the command of their officers , are 
habituated to the fame prompt obedience which 
takes place in ftanding armies, What they were 
before they took the field , is of little importance. 
They neceflarily become in every refpe^ a fland*- 
ing army, after they have paiTed a few cannpaigns 
in it. Should the war in America drag out through 
another campaign, the American militia may 
become in every refpe^ a match for that fland- 
ing army s of which the valor appeared , in th0 
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laft war, at lead not inferior to the hardieft vete-» 
rans of France and Spain. 

ThisdiAin Aion being well underftood, the hiftory 
of all ages , it will be foand , bears tciftimony to 
the irrefiftible fuperiority which a well-regulated 
Handing army has over a militia. 

One 6i the firft ilanding armies of which we 
have any diftind account , in any well authenxlc^ 
ated hiftory , is that of Philip of Macedon. His 
frequent wars with the Thracians, Illyrians , Thef- 
faltans , and Tome of the Greek cities in the neigh* 
bourhood of Macedon, gradually formed his troops, 
which in the.beginning were probably militia, to 
the exa£t difcipline of a ftanding army. When he 
was at peace , which he was very feldom , and 
never for any long time together , he was careful 
not to dilband that army. It vanquiflhed and ful> 
dued, after a long and violent ftrnggle, indeed, 
the gallant and well exercifed militias of the prin- 
cipal republics of ancient Greece; and afterwards, 
with very little ftruggle, the effeminate and iU« 
exercifed militia of the great Periian empire. The 
fall of the Greek republics and of the Perfian cm^ 
pire, was the eSe{\ of the irrefiftible fuperiority 
which a Aanding army has over every fort of 
militia. It is the firft gre^t revolution in the afiaics 
of mankind of which hiftory has preferved any 
diftin£l or circumftantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the confequent elevation 
of Rome, is the fecond. All the varieties in the 
fortune of thofe two famous republics may very 
ivell be accounted for from the fame caufe. 
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From the end of the firft to the beginning of the 
fecond Carthaginian war , the armies of Carthage 
were continnally in the field , and employed under 
three great generals, who fucceeded one another in 
the command ; Amilcar, his fon-in-law Afdrubal^ 
and his fon Annibal ; firft in chaftifing their owit 
rebellious flaves, afterwards in fubduing the revolt-^ 
ed nations of Africa, and, laftly, inconquenng 
the great kingdom of Spain. The army which 
Annibal led from Spain into Italy muft necefiarily, 
in thofe different wars, have been gradually formed 
to the exaA difcipline of a flanding army. The 
Romans, in the mean time, though they had not 
been altogether at peace , yet they had not during 
this period , been engaged in any war of very 
great confequence; and their military difcipline, it 
is generally faid , was a good deal relaxed. The 
Roman armies which Annibal encountered atTre-^ 
bia, Thrafymenus, and Canns, were militia op* 
pofed to a ftanding army. This circumftance, it if 
probable, contributed more than any other to 
determine the fate of thofe battles^ 

The ftanding army which Annibal left behind 
him in Spain, had the like fuperiority over the 
militia which the Romans fisnt to oppofe it, and 
in a few years , under the command of his brother , 
the younger Afdrudal , expelled them almoft en- 
tirely from that country* 

Annibal was ill fupplied from home. The 
Roman militia , being continually in the field , 
became in the progrefs of the war a well difci- 
plined and well exercifed ftanding army; and the 
fuperiority of Annibal grew every day lefs and 
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Idfs. Afdrubal judged ic ncceflary to lead the whole , 
or almoft the whole of the Handing army which, 
he commanded in Spain, to the afliflance of hi» 
brother in Italy. In this march he is faid to have 
been mifled by his guides; and in a country which 
he did not know , was furprifed and attacked by 
another (landing army, in. every refpe A equal or 
fuperiorto his own, and was entirely defeated. 

When Afdrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio 
found nothing to oppofe him but a militia inferior 
to his own. He conquered and fubdaed that 
militia, and, in the courfe of the war, his own 
militia necelTarily became a well-difciplined and 
well-exercifed ftanding army. - That flanding army 
was afterwards carried to Africa , where it found 
nothing but a militia to oppofe it. In order to 
defend Carthage it became necelTary to recal the 
Aanding army of Annibal. The diiheartened and 
frequently defeated African militia joined it, and, 
at the battle of Zama , compofed the greater part 
of the troops of Annibal. The event of that day 
determined the fate of the two rival republics. 

From the end of the fecond Carthaginian war 
till the fall of the Roman republic, the armies of 
Rome were in every refpe£i ftanding arinies. The 
ftanding army of Macedon made fome r^fiftance 
to their arms. In the height of their grandeur, it 
coft them two great wars , and three great battles, 
to fubdue that little kingdonl; of which the con- 
queft would probably have been ftill more difficult, 
had it not been for the cowardice of its laft king. 
T^es militias of all the civilized nations of the 
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ancient world , of Greece , of Syria , and of Egypt, 
made but a feeble refiftance to the Handing armies 
of Rome. The militias of fome barbarous nations 

* 

defended themfelves much better. The Scythian 
or Tartar militia, which Mithridates drew from 
the countries north of the Euxine and Cafpian 
feas I were the mod funQidable enemies whom the 
Romans had to encounter after the fecond Cartha- 
ginian, war. The Parthian and German militias 
too were always refpe£table ^ and , upon Several 
occafions, gained very confiderable advantages 
over the Roman armies. In general, however, and 
when the Roman armies were wel} commanded, 
they appear to have been very much fuperior; 
andif the Romans did not purfoethe final conqueft 
either of Parthia or Germany , it was pobably 
becaufe they judged , that it was not worth while , 
to add thofe two barbarous countries to an em-' 
pire which was already too large. The ancient 
Parthians appear to have been a nation of Scythian 
or Tartar extraflion, an4 to have always retained 
a good deal of the manners of their anceftors. 
Th« ancient Germans were, like the Scythians or 
Tartars , a nation of wandering fliepherds , who 
went to war under the tatmp chiefs whom they 
were accuftomed to follow in peace. Their militia 
was exa£liy of the fame kind with that of the 
Scythians or Tartars , from whom too they were 
probably defcended. 

Many different caufes contributed to relax the 
difcipUne of the Roman armies. Its extreme 
feverity was , perhaps, one of thofe caufes. In 



\ 
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the days of their grandeur, when no enemy ap- 
peared capable of oppofing them , their heavy 
armor was laid afide as unneceffarily burden- 
fome , their laborious exercifes were ncglefled as 
unneceflarily totlfome. Under the Roman emperors 
befides , the ftanding armies of Rome, thofe parti- 
cularly which guarded the German and Pannonian 
frontiers, became dangerous to their mir/'ers, again ft 
whom they ufed frequently to fet up their own 
generals. In order to render them lefs formidable, 
according to fome authors, Diocletian, according 
toothers, Conftantine, firft withdrew them from 
the frontier, where they bad always before been 
encamped in great bodies , generally of two or 
three legions each, and difperfed thefn in fmall 
bodies through the different provincial towns, 
from whence they were fcarce €ver removed, but 
when it became neceffary to repel an invafion. 
Small bodies of foldiers quartered in trading and 
manufa(fluring towns, and feldom removed from 
thofe quarters, became themfelvestradefmen, arti»- 
ficers , and manufaflurers. The civil came to' 
predominate over the military charafler; and the 
ftanding armies of Rome gradually degenerated 
into a corrupt, neglefled, and undifciplined militia , 
incapable of refifting the attack ofthe German and 
Scythian militias, which foon afterwards invadted 
the weftem empire. It was only by hiring the 
militia of fome of thofe nations to oppofe to that 
of others, that the emperors were for fome time 
able to defend themfclves. The fall ofthe weftern 
empire is th^ third great revolution in the affair? of 
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Dfiankind, of which ancient hiAory has preferved any 
diftinA or circumflantial account. It was brought 
about by the irrefltblefupenority which the militia 
of a barbarous, ha«over that of a civiHzed nation; 
which the militia of a nation of fhepherds, has 
over that of a nation of hufbandmen, artificers , 
and manufa^urers. Thevidories which have been 
gained by f^iilitias have generally been, not over 
ftanding armies , but over other militias in exercife 
and difcipHne inferior to themfelves. Such were 
the vi£lories which the Greek militia gained over 
that of the Perfian empire ; and fuch too were 
thofe which in later times the Swife militia gained 
over that of the Aaftrians and Borgundians. 

The military force of the German and Scythian 
nations who eftablifhed themfelves upon the ruins 
of the weftem empire , continued for fome time to 
be of the fame kind in their new fettlements, as 
it had been in their original country. It was a 
militia of fhepherds and huftandmen , which, in 
time of war i took the field uAder the command 
of the fame chieftains whoni it was accuftomed 
to obey in peace. It was, therefore, tolerably 
well exercifed, and tolerably well difciplined. As 
arts and induftry advanced , however , the author- 
ity of the chieftains gradually decayed , and the 
great body of the people had lefs time to fpare 
for miljitary exercifes. Both the difcipline and 
the exercife of the feudal militia, therefore, went 
gradually to ruin, and ftanding armies were 
gradually introduced to fupply the place of it. 
When the expedient of a ftanding army , beftdes, 
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h^d once been adopted by one ciTilized nation , 
it became neceflary that all its neighbours Ihould 
follow the example. They foon found that their 
fafety depended upon their doing fo , and. that 
their own militia was altogether incapable of re« 
fifting the attack of fuch an army. 

The foldiers of a (landing army , though they 
may never have feen an enemy, yet have fre- 
quently appeared to poffefs all the courage of 
veteran troops, and the very moment that th^y took 
the field to have been lit to face the hardieft and 
moft experienced veterans. In 17 56, when the 
Ruflian army iparched into Poland , the vftlor of 
the Ruflian foldiers did not appear inferior to that 
of the Pruflians, at that time fuppofed to be the 
hardieft and moft experienced veterans in Europe. 
The Ruflian empire, however, had enjoyed a pro- 
found peace for near twenty years before, and 
could at that time have very few foldiers who had 
ever feen an enemy. When the Spanifli war broke 
out in 1735, England had enjoyed a profound 
peace for about eight-and-twenty years. The 
valor of her foldiers , however , far from being 
corrupted by that long peace , was never more 
diftingniflied than in the attempt upon Carthagena, 
the firft unfortunate exploit of that unfortunate 
war. In a long peace the generals, perhaps, may 
fometimes forget their fkill; but, where a well- 
regulated fianding army has been kep^ up , th» 
foldiers feem never to forget their valor. 

When a civilized nation depends for its de- 
fence Qpon a militia , it is at all tjimes expofed to 
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be conquered by any barbarous nation wiuch 
happens to be in its neighbourhood* The frequent 
conqueAs of all the civilized countries in Afia by 
the Tartars ^ fufiiciently demonftrate the natural 
fuperiority , which the militia of a barbarous, has 
over that of a civilized nation. A well-regulated 
ftanding army is fuperior to every militia* Such 
an army, as it can bed be maintained by an 
opulent and civilized nation, foitcan alone defend 
fuch a nation againft the invalion of a poor and 
barbarous neighbour. It ts only by means of a 
Handing army , therefore, that the civilization of 
any country can be perpetuated, or evafi preferved 
for any confiderable time. 

As it is only by means of a welWegulated Handing 
army that a civilized country can be defended ; fo 
it is only by means of it, that a barbarous country 
can be fuddenly and tolerably civilized. A ftanding 
army eftablilhes, with an irrefiftible forc6 , the 
law of the fovereign through the remoteft pro* 
vinces of the empire, and maintains fome degree 
of regilar government in countries which could 
not otherwife admit of any. Whoever examines , 
with attention , the improvements which Peter the 
Great introduced into the Ruflian empire , will find 
that they almoft all refolve themfelves into the 
eftablifliment of a well-regulated ftanding army. 
It is the inftrument which executes and maintains 
all his other regulations. That degree of order 
and internal peace, which that empire has ever 
fince enjoyed , is altogether owing to the influ- 
ence of that army. 
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Men of repnblicain principles have been jifealoita 
of 1; (landing army as dangerous to liberty. It 
certainly is fo, wherever the intereft of the general 
andNftat of the principal officers are notncfceffarily 
€onne£led with the fupport of the conflitution of 
the llate. The ftanding airmy of Caefar deftroyed 
the {loman republic. The ftanding army of Crom-« 
wel turnedtthe long parliament out of doors. But 
whers thje fovereign is himfelf the general , and 
the principal nobility and gentry of the country 
the chief officers of the army; where the military 
force is placed under the command of thofe who 
have the greateft intereft in the fupport of the 
civil authority, becaufe they have themfelves the 
greateft Chare of that authority , a ftanding army 
can never be dangerous to liberty. On the contrarj^, 
it may in fome cafes be favorable to liberty. The 
fecnrity which it gives to the fovereign renders 
unneceffary that troublefome jealoufy , which, in 
fome modern republics , feems to watch over the 
minuteft actions , and to be at all times ready to 
difturb the peace of every citizen. Where the 
fedbrity of the magiftrate, though fupported by the 
principal people of the country, is endangered by 
every popular difcon tent; where a fmall tumult is 
capable of bringing about in a few hours a great 
revolution, the whole authority of government 
mtrft be employed to fupprefs and punifh every 
mnnnur and complaint againft it. To a fovereign, 
on the contrary, who feels himfelf fppported, not 
only by the natural ariftocracy of the country, 
but by a well-regulated ftanding army, the rudeft. 
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the moft groundlels ^ and the moft licendoai 
remonftrances can give little diftnrbance. He can 
fafely pardon or negleA them, and his confcioufneb 
of hit own fuperiority naturally dtfpofes him to 
do fo. That degree of liberty which approaches to 
licentioufnefs can be tolerated only in countries 
where the fovereign it fecurcd by a well-regulated 
Handing army. It it in fuch countries only , that 
the public fafety doet not require, that the fovereign 
ihould be trufled with any difcretionary power 
for fupprefling even the impertinent wantonneft 
of this licentious liberty. 

The firit duty of the fovereign, therefore, that 
of defending the fociety from the violence and 
injuflice of other independent focietiet , grows 
gradually more and more expenfive , as the fociety 
advances in civilization. The military force of 
the fociety, which originally colts the fovereign 
no expenfe either in time of peace or in time of 
war, muft, in theprogrefs of improvement, fiift 
be maintained by hitn in time of war, and after* 
wards even in time of peace. 

The great change introduced into the art of 
war by the invention of fire-arms , has enhanced 
fiill further both the expenfe of exercifing and 
difciplining any particular number of foldiers in 
time of peace , and ^ that of employing them in 
time of war. Both [their arms and their ammn- 
nidon are become more expenfive. A mufquet 
is a more expenfive machine than a javelin or a 
bow and arrows ; a cannon or a mortar , than a 
balifta or a catapulta. The powder ^ whiA is 

fpent 
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fpeiit in a modern review, is loft irrecoverably, 
and occafions a very confiderable expenfe/ The 
javelins and arrows which were thrown or (hot ill 
an ancient one, could eafily be picked up again, 
and were beiides of very little value. The can- 
non and the mortar are , not only much dearer ^ 
but much heavier machines than the bahfta or 
catapulta , and require a greater expenfe , not 
only to prepare them for the field ; but to carry 
them to iu As the fuperiority of the modern 
artillery too> over that of the ancients is very 
great; it has become much more difficult, and 
confequently much more expenfive , to fortify a 
town fo as to refill even for a few. weeks the at- 
tack of that fuperior artillery. In modem times' 
many differeqyt caufes contribute to render the 
defence of the foeiety more expenfive. The un- 
avoidable eife£ts of the natural progrefs of improve- 
ment have , in this rerpe<^ , been a good deal 
enhanced by a great revolution in the art of war , 
to which a mere accident, the invention of gun- 
powder , feems to have ^ven occafion. * ' 
In modern war the great expenfe of fii?6-arms^ 
gives an evident advantage to the nation? which 
can beft afford that expenfe } and confequently, 
to art opulent and civilized , over a poor and bar- 
barous nation. In ancient times the opulent ind, ' 
civiliz^ found it difficult to defend themfelves' 
againft the poor and barbarous nations. In mo^ 
dem tim^ the poor and barbarous find it'diffi«* 
cult to defend themfelves agaiinft the opulent amd* 
civilized; The invention of fire-ar<ns^ an inventioil 
W. of N, 3, ^^ 
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which at firft fight appears to be fo pernicioii9» 
it certainly favorable both to the permanency and 
to the extenlion of civHization. 



PART 11. 

Of tht Expenfe of Jujlice. 



T. 



H £ fecond doty of the fovereign y that of pro* 
teAing , as far a^ poflible , every member of the 
fociety from the injuftice or oppreflion of every 
other member of it, or the duty of eftablilhing an 
cxa£i adminiflration of juflice requires too very 
different degrees of expeufe in the different periods 
of fi3ciety. 

. Among nations of hunters y as there is fcarce 
any property ^ or at leaft none that exceeds the 
value ci two or three days labor ; fo theri^ is 
feldom any eftabliibed magiftrate or any regular 
adminiftration of juftice. Men who have no pro- 
perty can injure one another only in their peribns 
or reputations. But when oift man kills , wounds , 
beats^ or defiunes another , though he to whom the 
injury is done fuffers , he who does it receives no 
bene fitp It isotberwife with the injuries to property. 
The benefit of the perfon who does the injury is 
often equal to the loft of him who fuffers it. Envy , 
malice » or refmtment , ar^ the only paffions which 
€^ prompt on^ ma? tainjure another in his perfon 
c^ j^pntation* But the greater part of men are not 
.IFtry frequently under the influence ofthoJCepaflionsi 
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arid the very worft men are fo only occafionallyc 
As their gratification too ^ how agteeabfe foever it 
may be to certain charaflers , is not attended with 
any real or permanent advantage , it is in the greatei^ 
part of men commonly reftrained by prudential 
confiderations. M A may live together in fociety 
with fome tolerable degree of fecurity , though 
there is no civil magiftrate to protect them from 
the injuilice of thofe paflions. But avarice and 
ambition in the rich, in the poor the hatred of 
labor and the love of prefent eafe and enjpyment^ 
are the pa (lions which prompt to invade property ^ 
paflions much more fteady in their operation , and 
much more univerfal in their influence. Wherever 
there is great property , there is great inequality. 
For one very rich man , there muft be at leaft five 
hundred poor , and the affluence of the few fup- 
pofes the indigence of the many. The affluence of 
the rich excites the indignation of the poor, who 
are often both driven by want , and prompted by 
envy , to invade his poiTefflons. . It is only under 
the fhelter of the civil magiftrate that the OMmet, 
of that valuable property , which is acquired by 
the labor of many years, or perhaps of many 
facceflive generations, cs^n fleep a fingle night in 
fecurity. He is at all times furrounded by un- 
known enemies, whom, though he never pro^ 
voked, he can«never appeafe, and from whofe 
injuftice he can be protected only by the powec^ 
ful arm of the civil ma^jftrate continually held 
up to chaftife it. The acquifition of yaluable^anii^ 
extenfive property , therefore^ neceflarily requiret 
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the eftablifliiflcnt of civil government. Where 
there is no property , or at leail none that exceeds 
the value of two or three days labor ^ civil 
government is not fo neceffary. 

Civil government fuppofes a certain fubordi- 
nation. But as the neceflity of civil government 
gradually grows up with the acquiiition of vain-* 
able property, fo the principal caufes which na- 
turally introduce fubordination gradually grow up 
with the growth of that valuable property. 

The caufes or circumilances which naturally 
introduce fubordination , or which naturally, 
and antecedent to any civil inftitution , give fomet 
men fome fuperiority over the greater part of their 
brethren , feem to be four in number. 

The firft of thofe caufes or circumAances is the 
fuperiority of perfonal qualifications, of ilrength, 
beauty , and* agility of body ; of wifdom , and 
virtue, of prudence, juflice, fortitude, and mo- 
deration of mind. The qualifications of the body^ 
unleft fupported by thofe of the mind , can give 
little authority in any period of fociety. He is a 
very ftrong man , who, by mere ftrerigth of tody, 
can force two weak ones to obey him. The quali- 
fications of the mind can alone give very great 
authority. They are, howeVer, invifible qualities, 
always difputable^ and generally difputed. Np 
iociety , whether barbarbus or civilized , has ever 
found it convenient to fettle the* rules of precer 
dency of rank and fubordination , according tp 
thofe invifible qualities; but According to fome- 
diing that is more plain and palpable. 
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The fecond of thofe canfes or circnmftances if 
the fuperiority of age. An old man, provided 
his age is not fo far advanced aft to give fafpicton of 
dotage, is everywhere more refpefled than a young^ 
itiari of equal rank , fortune , and abilities. Among 
nations of hunters , fuch as the native tribes of 
North America, age is the fole foundation of rank 
and precedency. Among them, father is the 
appellation of a fuperior; brother, of an equal ; 
aild fon , of an inferior. In the moft optilent and 
civilized nations , age regulates rank among thofe 
^ho are in every other refpeft equal , and among 
\vhom , therefore, there is nothing elfe to regulate 
it. Among brothers and among fifters^ the eldeft 
always take place 5 and in thefucceflion of the pater- 
nal ellate every thing which cannot be divided , but 
muft go entire to one perfon, fuch as a title of honori 
is in moft cafes given to the eldeft. Age is a plain: 
and palpable quality which admits of no difpute. 

The third of thofe caufes or circnmftances i^ 
the fuperiority of fortune. The authority of 
riches, however, though great in every age of 
fociety, is perhaps greateft in the rudeft age of 
fociety which admits of any confiderable ine- 
tjnality of fortune. A Tartar chief, the increafe 
©f whofe herds and flocks is fufficient to main- 
tain a thoufand men , cannot Well employ that 
increife' in any other way than in maintaining a" 
thoufand men. The rude ftate of his fodety 
does not afford him any manufaflured produce, 
any trinkets or baubles of any kind ) * fbr .whichf 
Jic can exchange that part of his rude produce 
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Mrhich it over and above his own conromption; 
The thonfand men whom he dins maintainflr, de« 
pending entirely upon him for their fubfiftence, 
mufl both obey his orders in war^ and fubmit to 
his jurifdifiion in peace. He is neceflarily both 
their general and their judge, and his chieftainfbip 
b the neceflary effeA of the fuperiority of his 
fortnne. In an opulent and civilized fociety , a man 
may ppflefi a much greater fortune ^ and yet not 
be able to command a dozen of people. Though 
the produce of his eftate may be fufiicient to main- 
tain ^ and may perhaps aAually maintain , more 
than a thoufand people , yet as thofe people pay 
for every thing which they get from him , as he 
gives fcarce any thing to any body but in exchange 
for an equivalent^ there is fcarce any body who 
confiders hin^felf as entirely dependent upon him, 
^d his authority extends only over a few menial 
fervants. The authority of fortune , however , is 
very great even in an opulent and civilized fociety. 
That it is much greater than that/ either of age^ 
or of perfonal qualities , has been the conftant 
complaint of ev^ry fieriod of fociety which ad- 
mitted of any confiderable inequality of fortune. 
Thefirft period of fociety, that of hunters, admits 
of no fuch inequality. Univerfal poverty eftabliflies 
their univerfal equality, and the fuperiority, 
either of age , or of perfonal qualities , are the 
feeble, but the fole foundations of authority and 
fubordination. There is, therefore, little or no 
authority or fubordmation irt this period of fo* 
Ciety. The fecond period of fociety , that of 
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ftepherds, admits of very great inequalities of 
"fortune, and there is no period in which the 
fuperiority of fortune gives fo great authority to 
thofe who poiTefs it. There is no period ac^ 
cordingly in which authority and fubordinatioti 
are more perfectly eftabliflied. The authority 
of an Arabian fcherif is very great ; that of i 
Tartar khan altogether defpotical. 

The fourth of thofe caufes or circnmftances it 
the fuperiority of birth. Superiority of biirth 
foppdfes an ancient fuperiority of fortune in the 
£imily ofthe perfon who claims it. All families 
are equally ancient; and the ^nceftors of the 
prince , though they may be better known , can* 
not well be more numerous than thofe of the 
be^ar^ Antiquity of family meaiis every where 
the antiquity either of wealth , or of that great- 
neis which is commonly either founded upon 
wealth , or ^Accompanied with it. Upftait greats 
nefi is every where le& refpeAed than ancient 
greatnefi. The hatred of ufbrpers , the love of 
the family of an ancient monarch 9 are , in a great 
meafure^ founded upon theeontempt which mei» 
naturally have for the former, and upon their 
veneration for the latter. As a jnilitary officer 
£ibmits widiout felu£lance to the authority of a 
fuperior by whom he has always been eom« 
manded, but cannot bear that his inferior, fhould 
be fet over his head; fo men eafily fubmit to 
a family to whom they and their aneeftoia 
have always fubmitted; but are fired with iii*' 
dilution when another bmily f in whom they 
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had never acknowledged any fach faperiority, 
aflbmeft a dominion over them. 

The diftinAion of birth ^ being fobfequent to 
the inequality of fortune , can have no place in 
nations of hunters, among whom all men, being 
equal in fortune, muft likewife be very nearly 
equal in birth. The fon of a wife and brave 
man may , indeed , even among them , be fom&- 
what more refpeAed than a man of equal merit 
who has the misfortune to be the fon of a fool or 
^ coward. The difference, however, will not 
be very great ; and there never was , Z believe ,\ 
great family in the world whofe illuftration was 
entirely derived from the inheritance of wifdom 
and virtue. 

-The diftin£iion of birth nol; only may, but 
always^ does take place among nations of fhep*' 
herds. Such nations are always fbrangers to 
every fort of luxury, and great wealth can fcarce 
ever be diflipated among them by improvident 
profuiion. There are n6 nations accordingly 
who abound more in families revered and hon- 
Bored on account of their defibent from a long 
race of great and . illnibrious anteAors ,* becanfe 
there are no nations among whom wealth is likely 
to continue longer in the (ame hmilits. 

Birth and fortune are evidc^ntly. the two eir^ 
cumflances which principally fet one man above 
another. They are the two great fources of per- 
Umal di(tin£lion , and are therefore the principal 
caides which^ naturally eftabliih authority and 
fu|^oxdinati(m among men* Among nations 9^ . 
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jSbepherds both thofecaufes operate with their fall 
force. The great fliepherd or herdfman , refpefted 
on account of his great wealthy and of the great 
Hiimber of thofe who depend upon him for fub- 
fiftence , and revered ort acconnt of the noblenefs' 
cif his birth, and of the immemorial antiquity qt 
his illuftrious family, has a natural authority over 
all the inferior fliepherds or herdfmen of his horde 
or clan. He can command the united force of a- 
greater number of people than any of them.. Hfe* 
military power is greater than that of any of them. 
In time of war they iare all of them naturally dif- 
pofed to mufter themfelves under his banner, 
rather than under that of any other peribn, and 
his birth and fortune thus naturally procure to 
him fdime fort of executive power. By command- 
ing too the united force of a greater number of 
people than any. of them, he ii>beft able to' 
oonipel any one of them who may have injured' 
another to compenfate the wrong. He is the' 
peribn , therefore , to whom all thpfe who a^<^* 
«0Dy^iveak to defend themfelves ndluially look up' 
for protection. It is to him that they^ n^turaUy^ 
complain of the injuries which they Imagineihav^^^ 
heen done to them,t]and his interpofition in fuch' 
cjafeaismore eafily.fubmitted to,' eveft by^^tho- 
peribn complained of, /than that ©f! any mother* 
perfon would be. His birth and fortonethirs na-' 
turally prioqure him fome fort of j udiciildUthority. ' • 
tit* is in the ag^ of Ihepfl^rdsy in the^fecond 
period dffociety\, that the inequality! of fortune' 
fosft ^begins^ totake pl^uoe^ ; andnntroduces amouj^^ 
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men a degree of aoAority and fobordtnatton^ 
which conld not poflible exift before. It thereby 
introduces fome degree of that civil government 
which is indifpenfibly neceffary for its own prefer* 
vation : and it feems to do this naturally , and even 
independent of the confiderationof thatneceflity^^ 
The confiderationofthatneceflity comes no doubt 
afterwards to contribute very much to maintain 
and fecure that authority and fubordination. The 
rich , in particular , are neceflarily intereited to 
fupport that order of things , which Can alone fe^ 
cute them in the poifeflion of their own advantages. 
Men of inferior wealth combine to defend diofe of 
(bperior wealth in the poiTeflion of their property, 
in order that men of fuperior wealth may combine 
to defend them in the pofleffion of theirs^ All the 
inferior ihepherds and herdfmen feel that the kcor- 
rity of their own herds and flocks depends upon 
the fe<^urity of thofe of the! great fliepherd ot 
herdfman ; that the maintenance of their lefler 
authority dq>ends upon that of his greater au^ 
thority, and that upon their fubordination to 
him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 
Hi fubordination to them. They conftitute a 
fort of Btdo nobility 9 who feel themfelves in- 
terefled tOvtiefend the property and to fupport 
the authority of their own little fovereign, in- 
order that he may be able to defend their pro- 
pet^ty and tdfopport their authority. Civil govern^ 
ment, fo far as it is i<]|f)[ttilted for the fecurtty of 
propertTy ^ is in reality inftituted f€^ the defence of 
the rich againit the .poQ£> or of thofe who 
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liave fome property againft thofe who have nbfie 
at all. 

Th^ judicial authority of fuch a fovereign, 
liowever, far from being a caufe df expenfe ^ was for 
9t long time a fource of revenue to him. The per-* 
fons who applied to him for juftice were always 
willing to pay for it, and sl prefent never failed to 
accompany a petition. After the authority of 
tiie fovereign too was thoroughly eftabliibed y the 
perfon found guilty ^ over and above the iatisfaC'^ 
tion which he was obliged to make to the party , 
was Ukewife forced to pay an amercement to the' 
fovereign; He had given trouble, he-had difturbed, 
he had broke the peace of his lord the king, and 
for thofe offences an amercement waa thought due. 
In the Tartar governments of Afia, in the gpverU'* 
ments of Europe which were founded by the Gert 
man and Scythian nations who overturned the Ko« 
man empire, the adminiftration of juftice was 21 
confiderable fource of revenue , both to the fo^ 
vereign, and to all the lelfer chiefs or lords wha 
exercifed under him any particular juriCdi^ion» 
cither over fome particular tribe or clan , or, ovet 
fome particular territory or diftri£i« Originally both 
the fovereign and the inferior chiefs ufed to exercif<» 
this jnrifdf£iion in their own perfoni. Afterwards 
they univerfally found it convenient to delegate ii 
to fome fubftitute, bailiif^ or judge. Thift fobfti^ 
tute, however, was iliU obliged to account to 
his principal or conftituent for the profits ^ the 
jurifdiflion. Whoever reads the * inftroJUona 

^ They are to bs found in Tyn:cll*s Hiftory of Bn^zniU 
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^hich Were given to the judges of the circuit in 
the time of Henry II. will fee clearly that thofe' 
fudges were a fort of itinerant fadlors , fent round 
the country for the pnrpofe of levying certain 
branches of the king's revenue. In thofe dayj 
die adminiftration of juftice, not only afforded a 
certain revenue to the fovereign, but to procure 
this revenue feems to have been one of the prin- 
tipal advantages which he propofed to obtain by 
die adminiftration of juftice. 

This fcheme of making the adminiftration 6f 
jufticc fubfervientto theporpofes of revenue could 
fcarce &il to be prodo£live of feveral very groft 
abufet. Theperfon, who applied for juftice with 
a large prefer^t in his hand , was likely to get fome* 
thing more than juftice; while he, who applied 
foritwtthafmallone, Avas likely to get fomething 
left. Juftice' too might frequently be delayed, in ^ 
brder that this prefect might be repeated. The^ 
amercement) befides, of the perfon complained ofy 
ihtght frequently fuggeft a very ftrong reafon for 
finding him ini the wrong V even wh'eh he had not 
ifeally been fo. That fuch abufes were far from' 
being uncommon , the andent hiftory of every 
iH>untry in Europe bears wimefs. 

When die fovereign or chief exercifed his ju- 
dicial authority in his own perfon, how much' 
foever he might ahufe it, it muft have been fcarce- 
poilible to get any redraft; becaufe^ere could 
feldom be any body powerful enough to call him 
to account.' Whfen he exercifed it by a bailiff > 
indeed ^' redrefs might fometimes b^^had. If it 
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was for his own benefit only , that the bailiff had 
been guilty of any afl of injuftice, the fovereign 
himfelf plight not always be unwilling to punifii 
him , or to oblige him to repair the wrong. But if 
it was for the benefit *of his fovereign, if it was in 
order to make court to theperfon who appointed 
him and who might prefer him, that he had com-- 
mitted any a£l of oppreffion , redrels would, upoa 
moft occafions be as impolfible as if the fovereign 
had committed it himfelf* In all barbarous governi- 
ments, accordingly, in all thofe ancient governi-^ 
xnents of Europe in partitular, which were fo,unde4 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire , tU"^ admir 
niilration of juftice appears for a longtime tohav^ 
been extremely corrupt; far from being quite equal 
and impartial even under the beft monarchs, and, 
altogether profligate under the worft. 

Among nations of fliepherds, where the.for 
vereign or chief is only the greateft fliepherd or 
herdfman of the horde or clan, he is maintained 
in the fame manner as any of his vaffals or fubr 
jefts, by the increafe of his own herds or flocks,. 
Among thofe nations of hufbandmen who are but 
juft come out of the fhepherd ftate , and who ar© 
not much advanced beyond that flate; fuch a? 
the Greek tribes appear to have been about the tim^ 
of the Trojan war, and our German and Scythiaa 
anceftors when they firft fettled upon the ruins c^ 
the weftern empire; the fovereign or chief is ^ in 
the fame manner, only the greateft landlord of th© 
Country, and is maintained,. in the {d\,me manner a$ 
any other landlord , by a ^revenue derived frpajL hi» 
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own private eftate, or from what, in modem En- 
rope , was called the demefne of the crown. Hi^ 
fabje£U, upon ordinary occafipm^ contribute no« 
thing to his fapport, except when, in order to pro- 
teA them from the oppreffion of fome of their fel- 
low-ftibjeAs, they ftand in need of his authority.. 
The prefents which they make him upon fuch oc- 
calions, conftitute the whole ordinary revenue, the 
whole of the emoluments which , except perhaps 
upon fome very extraordinary emergencies, he 
derives from his dominion over them. When Aga- 
memnon , in Homer , offers to Achilles for his 
frfendChip the fovereignty of feven Greek cities, 
the fole advantage which he mentions as likely to 
be derived from it , was , that the people would 
honor him with prefents. As long as fuch prefents , 
as long as the emoluments of juftice, or what may 
be called the fees of court, conftituted in this man- 
ner the whole ordinary revenue which thefovereign 
derived from his fovereignty , it could not well be 
expeAed , it could not even decently be propofed, 
that he Ibould give them up altogether. It might, 
and it frequently was propofed, that he flioulA 
regulate and afcertain them. But after they had 
been fo regulated and afcertained, how to hinder 
a perfon who was all-powerful from extending 
them beyond thofe regulations , was ftill very dif- 
ficult, not to fay impoflible. During the continuance 
of this ftate of things j therefore , the corruption 
of juftice, naturally refulting from the arbitrary 
and uncertain nature of thofe prefents ^ fCarc^ 
admitted of any effectual remedy* 
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But when from different caufes, chiefly firomthe 
continually increafing expenfe of defending the na- 
tion againft the invafion of other nations, the private 
eflate of the fovereign had become altogether jui- 
fuJBcient for defraying the expenfe of the fover- 
eign ty ; and when it had become neceflary that the 
people Ihould 9 for their own fecurity, contribute 
towards this expenfe by taxes of different kinds , it 
Deems to have been very commonly ilipulated, that 
tio prefent for the adminifbration of juilice (hould, 
under any pretence, be accepted either by thcj 
fovereign , or by his bailiffs and fubftitutes , the 
judges. Thofe prefents, it feems to have been fup- 
pofed , could more eafily be aboliflied altogether ^ 
than effe£lually regulated and afcertained. Fixed 
falaries were appointed to the judges, which were 
foppofed to compenfate to them the lofs of what- 
ever might have been their (hare of the ancient 
emoluments of juftice; as the taxes more than 
compenfated to the fovereign the lofs of his. Juftice 
was then faid to be adminiflered gratis. 

Juftice, however, never was in reality ad- 
miniftered gratis in any country. Lawyers and 
attomies , at leaft , muft always be paid by the 
parties ; and , if they were not , they would per- 
fprm their duty ftill worfe than they aAually per- 
form it. The fees annually paid to lawyers and 
attmnies amount, in every court, to a much 
greater fum than the falaries of the judges. The 
circumftance of thofe falaries being paid by the 
crown, can no-where much diminilh the neceffary 
cxpenlie of a law-fuit. But it was not fo much 
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^o dimiQJfli the expenfe , as to prevent thecorrtlp- 
tion of juftice, that the judges were prohibited from 
^receiving any prefent or fee from the parties. 
* The office of judge is in itfelf fo very honor* 
able , that men are willing to accept of it , though; 
accompanied with very fmall emoluments. The 
inferior office of jufticeofpeace, though attended 
with a good deal of trouble , and in mod cafes 
with no emoluments at all , is an objeA of ambition 
to the greater part of our country gentlemen. The 
falaries of all the different judges, high and low, 
together witli the whole expenfe of the adminiftra- 
tion and execution ofjuftlce, even where it is not 
managed with very good oeconomy , makes , in 
any civilized. country , but a very inconfiderabte 
part of the whole expenfe of government. 

The whole expenfe of juftice too might eafily 
be defrayed by the fees of court; and, without 
expofing the adminiftration of juftice to any real 
hazard of corruption , the public revenue might 
thus be entirely difcharged from a certain, 
though , perhaps , but a fmall encumberance. It 
i^ difficult to regulate the fees of court eflFeftu-^ 
ally , where a perfon fo powerful as the fovereiga 
isNtofiiarein them, and to clerive any confi dur- 
able part of his revenue from them. It is very^ 
eafy, where the judge is the principal pferfon who 
can reap any benefit from them. The law caDt. 
very eafily oblige the judge to refpeft the regula-k 
tion, ^ough it might not always be able to: 
make the fovereign refpe<3 it. Where the. feea^ 
of <;H>,urt are precifely regulated and afcertwned-^ 

whqre 
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Mrhere they are paid all at once , at a certain period 
of every ptocefs , into the hands of a cafliier ot 
receiver , to be by him diftributed in certain known 
proportions among the different judges after the 
procefs is decided ^ and not till it is decided , there 
feems to be no ihore danger oJF corruption than 
where fuch fees are prohibited altogether. Thofe 
fees 9 without occafioning any confiderable increafe ' 
in die expenfe of a lawfuit , might be rendered 
fully fnfficient for defiraying the whole expenfe of 
juftice. By not being paid to the judges till the 
procefs was determined y they might, be fome 
incitement to the diligence of the court in examin-. 
ing and deciding it. Iti courts which confided of 
a coniiderable number of judges , by proportioning 
the Ihare of each judge to the number of hours 
and days which he had employed in examining 
the procefs , either in the court or in a committee 
by order of the court, thofe fees might give fome 
encouragement to the diligence of each pai^ticular 
judge. Public fervices are never better performed 
than when their reward comes only in confec^uence 
of their being performed, and is proportioned to 
the diligence employed in performing them. In 
the different parliaments of France, the fees of 
court (called Epices and vacations) conflittlte the 
far greater part of the emoluments of the judges* 
After all deductions are made , the neat falary paidf 
by the crown to a counfellor or judge in the 
parliament of Touloufe , in rank and dignity tha 
fecond parliament of the kingdom , ampunts only 
to a hundred and fifty livres^ about fix poundii 
W.ofN. 3. ai 
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eleven {hillings fterling a year. About feven yean 
ago that Aim was in the fame place the ordinary 
yearly wages of a common footman. The diAii- 
bution of thofe Epices too is according to the 
dih'gence of the judges. A diligent judge gains a 
comfortable, though moderate , revenue by his 
office : An idle one gets little more than his 
falary . Thofe parliaments are perhaps , in many 
refpeifls, not very convenient courts of juflice; 
but they have never been accofed , they feem 
never even to have been fufpe£ied of corruption. 

The fees of court feem originally to have been 
the principal fupport of the different courts of 
juflice in England. Each court endeavoured to 
draw to itfelfas much bulinels as it could , andwas, 
upon that account ^ willing to take cognizance of 
many fuits which were not originally intend^ to 
fall under its juriCdi£tion. The court of kings 
bench , inltituted fpf the trial of criminal caufes 
only, took cognizance of civil fuits; the plaintiff 
preten4ing that the ^^f^ndant , in not doing him 
juflice , had bf ep guilty of fome trefpafs or mif- 
demeanor* The court of exchequer , infUtuted for 
the levying of the king's revenue, and for eqforcing 
the payoient of fuch debts only as were due to 
the king, topk cognizance of all other contraA 
debts; £he plaintiff alledging that he could not pay 
the king, bec^ufe the defendant would not pay 
him. In CQnfequence of fuch fiflions it came, in 
many cafes , to d^end altogether upon the parties 
before what court they would chufe to have their 
«aufc trie^j and each .court endeavoured, by 
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fnperior difpatch an8 impartiality, to draw to 
itfetf as many caufes as it conld. The prefenit 
admirable conftitntion of the courts of juflice in 
England was , peirbaps , originally in a great mea- 
furc, formed by this emulation , which anciently 
took place between their refpeAiVe judges; each 
judge endeavouring to give, in his own court, 
the l^eedieft and moft effe£lual remedy, which 
the law would admit, for every fort of injuftice. 
•Originally the courts of law gave damages only 
for breach 6f contra ft. The court of chancery, as 
a court of confcience, firft took upon it to enforce 
the fpecific performance of agreements. When the 
-breach of contraft confifted in the non« payment 
of money^ the damage {uftained could be com-^ 
penfated in no other way thanby ordering payment, 
which was equivalent to a fpecific performance 
of the agreement. In fuch cafes , therefore , the 
remedy of the courts of law was fufflcient. It 
was not fo in others. When the tenant fued his 
lord for having unjuftly outed him of his leafe; 
the damages which he recovered were by no 
means equivalent to the pbfleflion of the land. 
Such caufes , therefore , for fomc time , Avent all to 
the Court of chancery , to the no (mall loft of the 
courts of liw. It was to draw back fu6h caufes 
to themfelves that the courts of law are jkid to 
have invehted the artificial and fi£Utious writ of 
^jeftment ^ the moft* eifeduat rimedy fbt ah Utt- 
jufl outer or difpofTcflBon of land. ^ 

A ftamp-duty upon the law proceedings bf each 
particulai^ court , to belc*iec[4!>y43xat court, and 
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applied towards the maintenance of the jodgesand 
other officers belonging to it, might, in the fame 
manner , afford a. revenue fufficient for defiraying 
the eicpenfe of the adminiftration of juftice, without 
bringing any burden upon the general revenue of 
th^ fpciety., The judges indeed might, in this 
cafe 1 be ^ under the temptation of multiplying 
nnneceffarily the proceedings upon every caufe^ 
in order to increafe , „as much as poilible , the 
produce of fuch a ftamp^duty,. It has been the 
cuftpm, in modem £urope to regulate, upon mod 
occafions, the payment of the attprnres and clerks 
of courts, a5:cording to the number of pages which 
they had occafion to write; the court, however, 
requiringf that each page fliould contain fo. many 
lines , and each line fo ma^y words,- . In order to 
ipcreafe their payment, the attorniesjind clerks 
have contrived to multiply \yords beyond all 
neceflity ,. to the cpjrruptipn of tlie law language 
pf , 1 1 l?^i^ve f ^Ypry coyrt of jufticie in Europe. 
A. like ti^njptation rn^jg^t p^haps, occaho^ a like 
CQrr9pt}Qn,in the.%jq[i^ o|f ,ia\y proceedings, > 
^ ^pt. whether th§ ^4fWii^^tion of juflic^jt^ fa 
coritrjyedas to defj^ay it^npwn expenfe, jppr whether 
the judlges be maintame4 Ijy fixed falfurie? paid to 
^tl|em frotn fon^e ;Qther. fund , it d^^s not feem 
jjpqeuary that the perfpn^pr perfons in^rylled wi^th 
the ; e^ecju tiv« power ftould be ch^^rged >yith the 
nmnagenjent of tJ^atfond^ or with ; the payment 
or thofe lalaries. That ^Ujn^ might arile froqi the 
i^ntt)f. landed eftates, .th^ .raanag^ent of each 
eftate >i§ing intru^d tq thg J>9^ipv]ac wu?t vrhic^ 
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WW to be maintained by it* That fond might 
arife even {torn the intereft of a fum of money, 
the lending oat of which might in the fame man->> 
nejr , be intrufted to the court which was to be 
maii^tained by it. A part, though indeed but 
^ fm'all part^ of the falary of the judges of the 
tonrt of feflion in Scotland , arifes , from the in^ 
.tereft of a fum of money. The neceflary inftabi^ 
lity of fuch a fund feems , however , to render it 
an improper one for the maintenance of an infti*- 
tution which ought to laft for ever. 
\ The feparation of the j^udicial/rom the executive 
power feems originally to have arifen from the 
incr^fing bu^nefe of the fociety , in <x>nfequence 
of its increafmg io^psppvement. The^adminiftration 
of juflice became fo laborious and fo complicated 
a duty as to require the undivided attention of ' 
the perfons to whom it was intrufted. The perfon 
2hti:nfted with the executive power, not having 
leifure tc^ attend tathe decifion of private caufes 
lijmfeJf, a deputy was appointed to decide them 
in his ftead. In tb^ progrefe of the Roman great* 
nefs, the conful was too. much occupied^ with the 
political affairs of the ftate , to attend to the ad-* 
miniftration of juftice. A praetor, therefore, was 
appointed to adminifter it in his ftead. In the 
progreis of tl^e European monarchies which were 
founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire^ 
the fovereigns and the great lords came univerfally 
to confider the adminifiration of juftice as an 
office, both too laborious and too ignoble for 
them to execute in ^eir own perfons. They 
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oniverfally , therefore , difcharged thetnfelves of it 
by appointing a deputy , bailiff « or judge. 

When the judicial is united to the executive 
power, it is fcarce poflible that juftice (hould not 
frequently be (acriiiced to, what is vulgarly called, 
politics. The perfons intrufted with the great 
intercfts of the flate may , even without any dor* 
rupt views, fometimes imagine it neceflary to 
lacrifice to thofe interefts the tights of a private 
man. But upon the impartial adminiftration of 
juftice depends the liberty of every individual, 
the fenfe which he has of his own fecurity. In 
order to make every individual feel himfetf per- 
fe£lly fecure in the poffeflion of every right whidi 
belongs to him , it is not only neceflary that the 
judicial fliouid be feparated from the executive 
power, but tSiat it liiould be rendered as much as 
poflible independent of that power The judge 
fliould not be liable to be removed from < his o& 
fice according to the caprice of that power. The 
regukur payment of his iklary fliould not depend 
upon the good-wili, or ^^en upon the good 
ceconomy of that power. 
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HE two following Accounts are fubjoined in 
order to illuArate and confirm what is faid in the 
Fifth Chapter of the Fourth Bp'o^^ concerning 
the Tonnage bounty to the White Herring Filh- 
cry. The Reader, I believe, may depend upon 
the ^accuracy of both Accounts. 

An 'Account of Bujfes^ fitted out in Scotland for 
Eleven Year$ , with the Number of Empty Barrels 
carried' out^ and the Number of Barrels of 
Herrings caught ; alfo the Bounty at a Medium 
on each Barrel of Seqfticis , and on each Barrel 
when fully packed. ,- 



Vffarc 


Number of 


Empty Barrels 


Barrels of Her- 


Bounty paid on the 




Bufles. 


carried out 


rings eftught. 


Bnfles. 








m 

t 


L. s. d. 


.1771 


29 


^5948 


2832 


Qo85 Q 


1772 


168 


41S16 


22q37 


11055 7 6 


1773 


190 


. 42333 


42033 


ia5io 8 6 


1774 


248 


59303 


56363 


i6q52 q 6 


1775 


275 


69144 


52879 


19315 i5 


1776 


294 


763q9 


5i863 


QIQ90 7 6 


1777 


240 


65679 


433i3 


1759a 2 6 


1778 


220 


56390 


4og38 


i63i6 4 6 


l77g^ 


206 


55194 


29367 


i5q87 


1780 


181 


483i5 


19885 


13445 IQ 6 


1781 


i35 


3399Q 


16593 


9613 12 6 


Total 


21 86 


550943 


378347 J155463 n 



feaftickf 



f deduced 

Bajrels full | 
packed, ) 
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37834; Bounty at a medium 

for each barrel of fea- 
flicks, L. o 8' q| 
But a barrel of fea« 
fticks being only rec-^ 
koned two-thirds of a 
barrel fully packed, 
one-third is deducted, 
which brings the boon- 

^Q6n5| ty to L. o u ii 



q52q3i| 



And if the herrings are exported, 
there is befides a premium of - - 



o ^ IS 



'■ " ■■■^ 



So that the bounty paid by Go- 
vernment in money for each bar- 



rel, is 



•"•-•-- " JL o 14 iij 



But if to this, the duty of the 
(alt ufually taken credit for as ex- 
pended in cofuig each barrel, which 
at a medium is of foreign, one 
bufheland one-fourth of a bufhel, 
at 10 8. a bufhel, be added, viz 



o iQ 6 



M«B 



The bounty on each barrel would 



amoont to 



- - - - r.X 1 



j_3 



* - 
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IF the herrings are cured with Briti£b {alt ^ it will 

Aand thus , .viz. 

Bonnty as before - •. • , Z. o 14 li| 
— "but if to this bounty the duty on - 

two bufhels of Scots fait zt.i s. (yd. 
per bufliel , .fuppofed::.tQ..be the 
quantity at a medium ufed ia . curing . 
each barrel, is added, to wit, o 3 a 

The bot^nty . on each .barrel 'wiU 
amount to •• - . ^ ., ^ Z, o 17 nt 



And 



r < • 



c . - . - * 



When bufet herrings are^ entered for honie c^n- 
fumption in Scotland , ^nd pay the (tjilling a 
barrel of duty , the bounty ilan^ds thus, to wit as 
before _ -^ - - - - Z. o 12 3| 
1 From which the % 9. a bzirrel is - 

to be deducted • , • , - .0 1. ;o^ 



^ .' k ' » . ^ 









But to that there is to be added 

a^ain, the duty of the foreign (alt 

ufed in curing a barrel of herrings, 

viz. - - -..* . oiq6 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ J ■ 

So that the premium allowed for 
each bdrrel of herrings entered for 
home confumption is -* - Z» 1 3 9^ 
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If the 



are cnred with Britiih (alt^ it 
will fiand an follows, viz. 



Boonty on each barrel brought in by the 
bnfles as above - - - Z- o 12 3J 

From which dedud the i s. a barrel 
paid at the time they are entered for 
borne confamption. o i a 

Z. o 11 3| 

Bnt if to the bonnty the duty on two 
boOheli of Scoti (alt at 1 s. S d. per 
boihel y fnppofed to be the quantity at 
a medium ufed in curing each barrel , 
is added 9 to wit, « • • o 3 o 

The premium for each barrel entercfd 
for homd confumption will be « £. o 14 3| 



. Though the lofii of dudes upon herrii^ export* 
ed cannot , perhaps , properly be confidered as 
bounty; that upon herringi exAered for home 
confumption certainly may« 



